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ZMfidott, 
My DEAR AULDJO, 

Permit me, as a memento of the pleasant hours we passed 
together, and the intimacy we formed, by the winding shores and the 
rosy seas of the old Parthenope, to dedicate to you this romance. — It 
was written in, perhaps, the happiest period of my literary life — ^when 
success began to brighten upon my labours, and it seemed to me a fine 
thing to make a name. Reputation, like all possessions, fairer in the 
hope than the reality, shone before me, in the gloss of novelty^-and I 
had neither felt the envy it excites, the weariness it occasions, nor 
(worse than all) that coarse and painful notoriety, that something 
between the gossip and the slander, which attends every man whose 
writings become known — surrendering the grateful privacies of life to 

The gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day. 

In short^-yet almost a boy — (for, in years at least, I was little more, 
when " P^lham " and ^' The Disowned" were conceived and composed,) 
and full of the sanguine arrogance of hope, I pictured to myself far 
greater triumphs than it will ever be mine to achieve : and never did 
architect of dreams build his pyramid upon (alas !) a narrower base, 
or a more crumbling soil ! Time cures us effectually of these 
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self-conceits, and brings ns, somewhat harshly, from the gay extra- 
vagance of confounding the much that we design with the little that 
we can accomplish. 

" The Disowned " and " Deverenx. " were both completed in retire- 
ment — and in the midst of metaphysical studies and investigations, 
varied and miscellaneous enough, if not very deeply conned. — ^At that 
time I was indeed engaged in preparing for the press a Philosophical 
Work, which I had afterwards the good sense to postpone to a riper age 
and a more sobered mind. But the effect of these studies is somewhat 
prejudicially visible in both the romances 1 have referred to; and the 
external and dramatic colourings which belong to fiction are too often 
forsaken for the inward and subtle analysis of motives, characters, and 
actions. — The workman was not sufficiently master of his art to forbear 
the vanity of parading the wheels of the mechanism, and was too fond 
of calling attention to the minute and tedious operations by which the 
movements were to be performed, and the result obtained. I believe 
that an author is generally pleased with his work, less in proportion as 
it is good, than in proportion as it fulfils the idea with which he 
commenced it. He is rarely, perhaps, an accurate judge how far the 
execution is in itself faulty or meritorious — but he judges with tolerable 
success how far it accomplishes the end and objects of the conception. — 
He is pleased with his work, in short, according as he can say, " This 
lias expressed what I meant it to convey." — But the reader, who is not 
in the secret of the author's original design, usually views the work 
through a different medium — and is perhaps, in this, the wiser critic of 
the two ; for the Book that wanders the most from the idea which 
originated it, may often be better than that which is rigidly limited to 
the unfolding and d^ouement of a single conception. If we accept 
this solution, we may be enabled to understand why an author not 
unfrequently makes favourites of some of his productions most con- 
demned by the public. For my own part, I remember that "Devereux" 
pleased me better than " Pelham " or " The Disowned," because the 
execution more exactly corresponded with the design. It expressed 
with tolerable fidelity what I meant it to express. That was a happy 
age, my dear Auldjo, when, on finishing a work, we could feel contented 
with our labour, and fancy we had done our best ! Now, alas ! I have 
learned enough of the wonders of the Art to recognise all the deficiencies 
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of the Disciple ; and to know that no author, worth the reading — can 
ever in one single work do half of which he is capahle. 

What man ever wrote any thing really good, who did not feel 
that he had the ability to write something better ? — Writing, after 
all, is a cold and a coarse interpreter of thought. — How much of the 
imagination — ^how much of the intellect, evaporates and is lost while 
we seek to embody it in words ! — Man made language, and God the 
genius. Nothing short of an eternity could enable men who imagine, 
think, and feel, to express all they have imagined, thought, and felt. 
Immortality, the spiritual desire, is the intellectual necessity. 

In " Devereux," I wished to portray a man flourishing in the last 
century, with the train of mind and sentiment peculiar to the present ; 
— describing a life, and not its dramatic epitome, the historical 
characters introduced are not closely woven with the main plot, like 
those in the fictions of Sir Walter Scott — ^but are rather, like the 
narrative romances of an earlier school, designed to relieve the pre- 
dominant interest, and give a greater air of truth and actuality to the 
supposed memoir. It is a fiction which deals less with the Picturesque 
than the Real. — Of the principal character thus introduced (the cele- 
brated and graceful, but charlatanic, Bolingbroke) I still think that my 
sketch, upon the whole, is substantially just. We must not judge of 
the politicians of one age by the lights of another. Happily we now 
demand in a statesman a desire for other aims than his own advance- 
ment ; but, at that period, ambition was almost universally selfish — 
the Statesman was yet a Courtier — a man whose very destiny it was 
to intrigue, to plot, to glitter, to deceive. It is in proportion as politics 
have ceased to be a secret science — in proportion as courts are less to 
be flattered, and tools to be managed, that politicians have become useful 
and honest men : and the statesman now directs a people, where once 
he outwitted an antichamber. Compare Bolingbroke — not with the 
men and by the rules of this day — but with the men and by the rules 
of the last. He will lose nothing in comparison with a Walpole, with 
a Marlborough, on the one side — ^with an Oxford or a Swift, upon the 
other. 

And now, my dear Auldjo — ^you have had enough of my egotisms. 
As our works grow up— like old parents, we grow garrulous, and love 
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to recur to the happier days of their childhood; — we talk over the 
pleasant pain they cost us in their rearing — and memory renews the 
season of dreams and hopes ; we speak of their faults as of things past 
— of their merits as of things enduring : — we are proud to see them 
still living, and, after many a harsh ordeal and rude assault, keeping a 
certain station in the world ; — we hoped perhaps something better for 
them in their cradle — but, as it is, we have good cause to be contented. 
You, a fellow-author, and one whose spirited and charming sketches 
embody so much of personal adventure, and therefore so much connect 
themselves with associations of real life as well as of the studious 
closet ; you know, and must feel, with me, that these our books are a 
part of us, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh ! They treasure up 
the thoughts which stirred us — the affections which warmed us, years 
ago— they are the mirrors of how much of what we were ! To the 
world, they are but as a certain number of pages — good or bad — tedious 
or diverting ; but to ourselves, the authors, they are as marks in the 
wild maze of life by which we can retrace our steps— and be with our 
youth again. What would I not give to feel as I felt — ^to hope as I 
hoped — to believe as I believed — when this work was first launched 
upon the world ! But time gives, while it takes away — and, amongst 
its recompenses for many losses, are the memories I referred to in 
commencing this letter, and gratefully revert to at its close. — From the 
land of cloud and the life of toil, I turn to that golden clime and the 
happy indolence that so well accords with it — ^and hope once more, ere 
I die, with a companion whose knowledge can recal the past, and 
whose gaiety can enliven the present, to visit the Disburied City of 
Pompeii — and see the moonlight sparkle over the waves of Naples. 
Adieu, my dear Auldjo, 

And believe me 

Your obliged and attached friend, 

E. B. LYTTON. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHER'S INTRODUCTION. 



My life has been one of frequent adventure and constant excitement. 
It has been passed, to this present day, in a stirring age, and not 
without acquaintance of the most eminent and active spirits of the 
time. Men of all grades, and of eveiy character, have been familiar to 
me. War — love — ambition — the scroll of sages — ^the festivals of wit — 
the intrigues of states — all that agitate mankind, the hope and the 
fear, the labour and the pleasure — ^the great drama of vanities, with the 
little interludes of wisdom ; these have been the occupations of my 
manhood ; — ^these will furnish forth the materials of that history which 
is now open to your survey. Whatever be the faults of the historian, 
he has no motive to palliate what he has, committed, nor to conceal 
what he has felt. 

Children of an after century— the very time in which these pages 
will greet you destroys enough of the connection between you and 
myself, to render me indifferent alike to your censure and your 
applause. Exactly one hundred years from the day this record is 
completed will the seal I shall place on it be broken, and the secrets it 
contains be disclosed. I claim that congeniality with you which I 
have found not among my own coevals. Their thoughts, their 
feelings, their views, have nothing kindred to my own. I speak their 
language, but it is not as a native — the^ know not a syllable of mine ! 
With a future age my heart may have more in common — ^to a future age 
my thoughts may be less unfamiliar, and my sentiments less strange ; 
I trust these confessions to the trial ! 
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Children of an after centuiy^ between yon and the being who has 
traced the pages ye behold — that busy, versatile, restless being — there 
is bat one step — ^but that step is a century ! His now is separated 
from your now, by an interval of three generations ! While He writes, 
he is exulting in the vigour of health and manhood — ^while ye read, the 
very worms are starving upon his dust. This commune between the 
living and the dead — this intercourse between that which breathes and 
moves, and is — and that which life animates not, nor mortality knows 
— annihilates &lsehood, and chills even self-delusion into awe. Come, 
then, and look upon the picture of a past day, and of a gone being, 
without apprehension of deceit— and as the shadows and lights of a 
chequered and wild existence flit before you — watch if, in your own 
hearts, there be aught which mirrors the reflection. 

MORTON DEVEREUX. 



NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION, 1852. 



If this work possess any merit of a Narrative order, it will perhaps 
be found in its fidelity to the characteristics of an Autobiography. 
The reader must, indeed, comply with the condition exacted from his 
imagination and faith — that is to say, he must take the hero of the 
story upon the terms for which Morton Devereux himself stipulates ; 
and regard the supposed Count as one who lived and wrote in the last 
century, but who (dimly conscious that the tone of his mind harmonised 

« 

less with his own age than with that which was to come) left his 
biography as a legacy to the present. This assumption (which is not 
an unfair one), liberally conceded, and allowed to account for occasional 
anachronisms in sentiment, Morton Devereux will be found to write, 
as a man who is not constructing a romance, but narrating a life. He 
gives to Love, its joy and its sorrow, its due share in an eventful and 
passionate existence : but it is the share of biography, not of fiction. He 
selects from the crowd of personages with whom he is brought into con- 
tact, not only those who directly influence his personal destinies, but 
those of whom a sketch or an anecdote would appear to a biographer 
likely to have interest for posterity. Louis XIV., the Regent Orleans, 
Peter the Great, Lord Bolingbroke, and others less eminent, but still of 
mark in their own day, if growing obscure to ours, are introduced not 
for the purposes and agencies of fiction, but as an autobiographer*s 
natural illustrations of the men and manners of his time. 

And here be it pardoned if I add that so minute an attention has 
been paid to accuracy, that even in petty details, and in relation to 
historical characters but slightly known to the ordinary reader, a critic 
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deeply acquainted with the memoirs of the age will allow that the 
novelist is always merged in the narrator. 

Unless the Author has failed more in his design, than, on revising the 
work of his early youth with the comparatively impartial eye of 
maturer judgment, he is disposed to concede — Morton Devereuz will 
also be found with that marked individuality of character which 
distinguishes the man who has lived and laboured, from the hero of 
romance. He admits into his life but few passions — those are tenacious 
and intense ; conscious that none who are around him will sympathise 
with his deeper feelings he veils them under the sneer of an irony 
which is often a£fected and never mirthful. Wherever we find him, 
after surviving the brief episode of love, we' feel — though he does not 
teU us so— that he is alone in the world. He is represented as a keen 
observer and a successful actor in the busy theatre of mankind, pre- 
cisely in proportion as no cloud from the heart obscures the cold 
clearness of the mind. In the scenes of pleasure there is no joy in his 
smile ; in the contests of ambition there is no quicker beat of the pulse. 
Attaining in the prime of manhood such position and honour as would 
first content and then sate a man of this mould, he has nothing left 
but to discover the vanities of this world, and to ponder on the hopes 
of the next; and, his last passion dying out in the retribution that falls 
on his foe, he finally sits down in retirement to rebuild the ruined 
home of his youth, — unconscious that to that solitude the Destinies have 
led him to repair the waste and raviages of his own melancholy soul. 

But while outward Dramatic harmonies between cause and effect, 
and the proportionate agencies which characters introduced in the 
Drama bring to bear upon event and catastrophe, are carefully shunned 
— as real life does for the most part shun them—yet there is a latent 
coherence in all that, by influencing the mind, do, though indirectly, 
shape out the fate and guide the actions. 

Dialogue and adventures which, considered dramatically, would be 
episodical, — considered biographically, will be found essential to the 
formation, change, and development of the narrator's character. The 
grave conversations with Bolingbroke and Richard Cromwell, the light 
scenes in London and at Paris, the favour obtained with the Czar of 
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Russia, are all essential to the creation of that mixtore of wearied 
satiety and moumfnl thought which conducts the Probationer to the 
lonely spot in which he is destined to learn at once the mystery of 
his past life, and to clear his reason from the doubts that had 
obscured the future world. 

Viewing the work in this more subtle and contemplative light, the 
reader will find not only the true test by which to judge of its design 
and nature, but he may also recognise sources of interest in the story 
which might otherwise have been lost to him ; and, if so, the Author 
will not be without excuse for this criticism upon the scope and inten- 
tion of his own work. For it is not only the privilege of an artist, 
but it is also sometimes his duty to the principles of Art, to place the 
spectator in that point of view wherein the light best falls upon the 
canvass. '^ Do not place yourself there : " says the painter, " To judge 
of my composition you must stand where I place you.'* 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Hero's Birth and Parentage. Nothing can differ more from the End 

of Things than their Beginning. 



MTgrand&ither, Sir Arthur Devereux, 
(peace be with his ashes !) was a noble 
old knight and cavalier, possessed of 
a property sufficiently large to have 
maintained in full dignity half a 
dozen peers — such as peers have been 
since the days of the First James. 
Kevertheless, my grandfather loved 
the equestrian order better than the 
patrician, rejected all offers of advance- 
ment, and left his posterity no titles 
but those to his estate. 

Sir Arthur had two children by 
wedlock — both sons ; at his death, my 
father, the younger, bade adieu to the 
old hall and his only brother, prayed 
to the grim portraits of his ancestors 
to inspire him, and set out — to join 
as a volunteer the armies of that 
Louis, afterwards sumamed le grand. 
Of him I shall say but little ; the life 
of a soldier has only two events worth 
recording, his first campaign and his 
last. My uncle did as his ancestors 
had done before him, and, cheap as 
the dignity had grown, went up to 
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court to be knight.ed by Charles II. 
He was so delighted with what he 
saw of the metropolis that he for- 
swore all intention of leaving it, took 
to Sedley and champagne, flirted with 
Nell Gwynne, lost double the value of 
his brother's portion at one sitting to 
the chivalrous Grammont, wrote a 
comedy corrected by Etherege, and 
took a wife recommended by Rochester. 
The wife brought him a child six 
months after marriage, and the infant 
was bom on the same day the comedy 
was acted. Luckily for the honour of 
the house, my uncle shared the fate 
of Plimneus, king of Sicyon, and all 
the offspring he ever had (that is to 
say, the child and the play) " died as 
soon as they were bom." My uncle 
was now only at a loss what to do 
with his wife — that remaining 
treasure, whose readiness to oblige 
him had been so miraculously evinced. 
She saved him the trouble of long 
cogitation — an exercise of intellect to 
which he was never too ardently 

1 
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inclined. There was a gentleman of 
the court, celebrated for his sedate- 
ness and solemnity; my aunt was 
piqued into emulating Orpheus, and, 
six weeks after her confinement, she 
put this rock into motion — they 
eloped. Poor gentleman! — it must 
have been a severe trial of patience 
to a man never known before to 
transgress the very slowest of all 
possible walks — to have had two 
events of the most rapid nature 
happen to him in the saooe week : 
scarcely had he recovered the shock 
of being nm away with by my aunt, 
before, terminating for ever his 
vagrancies, he was run through by 
my uncle. The wits made an epigram 
upon the event, and my uncle, who 
was as bold as a lion at the point of 
a sword, was, to speak frankly, terribly 
disconcerted by the point of a jest. 
He retired to tha country in a fit of 
disgust and gout. Here his natural 
goodness soon recovered the efiects of 
tlM artificial atmosphero io which it 
had b«6it exposed', and he solaced him^ 
self by righteously goT^nlng domains 
worthy of a prince, for the- mortifica- 
tions ke had ezperiensed ift the dis- 
honourable career of a ooorfaier. 

Hitherto I have spoken somewhat 
slightingly of my uncle, and in his 
dissipation he* deserved it, for he was 
both too honest and too simple- to 
shine in that galaxy of prostituted 
geniuft of which Charles II. was the 
centre. But in retirement he wae 
no longer the- same person ; and I do 
not think that the elements of human 
naibure could have furnished forth a 
more amiable character than Sir 
William I>evereux presiding at 
Christmas over the merriment of his 
great halL 

Gtood old man! his very defects 
were what we loved best in him — 
vanity was so mingled with good- 
nAture that it became graceful, and 
.we reverenced one the most, whUe we 
most smiled at the other. 



One peculiarity had he, which tho 
age he had lived in and his domestic 
history, rendered natural enough, viz. 
an exceeding distaste to the matri- 
monial state : early marriages were 
misery, imprudent marriages idiotism, 
and marriage, at the best^ he was wont 
to say, with a kindling eye, and a 
heightened colour, marriage at the 
best — was the devil! Yet it must 
not be supposed that Sir William 
Devereuz was an ungallant man. On 
the contrary, never did the beau sexe 
have a humbler or more devoted 
servant. As nothing in his estima- 
tion was less becoming to a wise man 
than matrimony, so nothing was more 
ornamental than flirtation. 

He had the old man's weakness, 
garrulity; and he told the wittiest 
stories in the world, without omitting 
anything in them but the point. This 
omission did not asise fjsom the. want 
either o£ memory or of humour ; but 
solely from a deficiency in the malice 
nflftnral ta all jestersi He could net 
persuade his lips to repeat a sareaoa 
hurting even the dead? or tbe* un- 
grateful ; and when he eame tet tiie 
drop of gall which should hanie grvtsn> 
zest to the story, dhe milk of hunuin 
kindness broke its barrier, despite of 
himself, — and washed it away; He 
was a fine wreck, a.littte- j^rematurely 
broken by dissipationr, but not perhaps 
the less interesting on thtA account ; 
tall, and somewha^t of the jovial' old* 
Ehglish girth, with a fiice where good 
nature and good living mingled their 
smiles' and glow. Hew^re the g^ 
of twenty years back, and was curi- 
ously' particttlkr in the choice of his 
silk stockings, l^trween yon and 
me, he was not. a little yaih' of hifl> 
leg, and » compliment on that seore.- 
was alwagrs- sure of a gracious re*- 
ception. 

The solltodfi of my> uneieli hense^ 
hold was broken by- atn- invasion of 
threaboys — noneof the quietest; andf 
their •mother, who, the geotlest and 
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oddest af womaiikiiB4> &otfmaA tot fol- 
low them, the embtemof tdiat primeval 
SUenee £roiii which all noise w&S' bom. 
These three hoys wore my two brothers 
and myself. My fisher, whO'had con- 
ceiyed a strong personal attachment 
for Louis Quatorze, never quitted his 
service, and the great King repaid 
him by orders and favours without 
number ; he died of wounds received 
in battle — a Count and a Marshal, full 
of renown, and destitute of money. 
He had married twice : his first wife, 
who died without issue, was a daughter 
of the noble house of La Tremouill'e 
-*-his second, our mother, was of a 
younger branch of the English race 
of H-oward. Bi*ought up in her native 
country, and influenced by a primitive 
and retired education, she never loved 
that gay land which her husband had 
adopted- as his own. Upon his death, 
she hastened her return to England', 
and refusing, with somewhat "of 
fionotir^lief pride, the- magnificent 
pension which Louis wished to settle 
npon the widow of his fkvourite, came 
to throw herself and her children 
npon those affections which she knew 
taicy were entitled to claim. 

My tmcle was unaffectedly rejoiced 
to receive us.— To say nothing- of his 
love for my fether, and his- pride at 
the honours the letter had* won to 
their ancient honse^ — thegood gentte* 
man was very well* pleased' with the 
idea of obtaining four new- listeners, 
ont of whom he might select an heir, 
and he soon grew as fbnd of us as- we 
■were of him. At the iftme of our 
new settlbment, I had attained' the 
age* of twelve-; my second brother 
(w« were twins)- -was bom* an hour 
after me ; my third was about fifteen 
months younger. I had' nevet been 
the favourite of the' l^ree. £n the 
first place, my brothers^ (my youngest 
especially) were uncommonly hand- 
Heme, aad) at most, I'wa»bat tolerably 
gp0od4eo]ling'; in the second place, 
my mind' mm considered as' much 



inferier to theli^flKr m^ Body-^-**! wae 
idle and dull, ernileii wad haughty — 
the only wit I ev«r displaced was 
ia sneering at my friends, and the 
only spirit, in qn«relling with my 
twin brother ; so said or so thought 
all who saw us in our childhood ; and 
it follows, therefore, that I was either 
very unamiable or very much mis- 
understood. 

But, to the astonishment of myself 
and my relations, my fate was now to 
be reversed, and I was no sooner 
settled at Devereux Court, than I 
became evidently the object of Sir 
"William's pre-eminent attachment. 
The fact was, that I really liked both 
the knight and his stories better than 
my brothers did ; and the very first 
time I had seen my uncle, I had com- 
mented on the beauty of his stocking, 
and envied the constitution of his 
leg ; fi*om such trifles spring affection ! 
In truth, our attachment to each other 
so increased that we grew to be con- 
stantly together; andwhile my childish 
anticipations of the world made me 
love to listen to stories' of courts and 
courtiers, my uncle returned the com- 
pliment, by declaringof my wit, as the 
angler declared of the River Lea, that 
one WDuld" find enough in it, if one 
would but angle snificiently long. 

IS'oT was this all ; my uncle and 
myself were exceedingly like the 
watered of Alpheus and Arethusa — 
nothing was thrown into the one 
without being- seen very shortly after- 
wards floating upon the other. Every 
witticism or legend Sir William 
imparted to me (and some, to say 
truth, were a little ttnged with the 
licentiousness of the times he had 
lived in), I took the first opportunity 
of retailing, whatever might be the 
audience; and few boys, at the age of 
thirteen, can boast of having so often 
as myself excited the laughter of the 
men and the blushes of the -women. 
This circumstance, while it aggravated 
my own vanity, d^ghted my uncle's ; 
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aad as I was always getting into 
scrapes on his account, so he was 
perpetually bound, by duty, to defend 
me from the charges of which he was 
the cause. No man defends another 



long without loving him the better 
for it; and perhaps Sir William 
Devereux and his eldest nephew were 
the only allies in the world who had 
no jealousy of each other. 



CHAPTER II. 
A Family Consultation.— A Priest, and an .£ra in Life. 



" You are ruining the children, my 
dear Sir William," sjud my gentle 
mother, one day, when I had been 
particularly witty, "and the Abb^ 
Montreuil declares it absolutely ne- 
cessary that they should go to school." 

" To school ! " said my uncle, who 
was caressing his right leg, as it lay 
over his left knee — "to school. 
Madam ! you are joking. What for, 
prayl" 

"Instruction, my dear Sir William," 
replied my mother. 

"Ah, ah; 1 forgot that; true, 
true ! " said my uncle, despondingly, 
and there was a pause. My mother 
counted her rosary ; my uncle sank 
into a reverie; my twin brother 
pinched my leg under the table, to 
which I replied by a silent kick : and 
niy youngest fixed his large, dark, 
speaking eyes upon a picture of the 
Holy Family, which hung opposite 
to him. 

My uncle broke silence ; he did it 
with a start. 

"Od's fish, Madam," — (my uncle 
dressed his oaths, like himself, a little 
after the example of Charles II.) — 
" od's fish, Madam, I have thought of 
a better plan than that ; they shall 
have instruction without going to 
school for it." 

« And how. Sir William ? " 

"I will instruct them myself, 
Madam/' and Sir William slapped 
the calf of the leg he was caressing. 

My mother smiled. 



" Ay, Madam, you may smile ; but 
I and my Lord Dorset were the best 
scholars of the age ; you shall read 
my play." 

"Do, mother," said I, "read the 
play. Shall I tell her some of the 
jests in it, uncle 1 " 

My mother shook her head in 
anticipative horror, and raised her 
finger reprovingly. My uncle said 
nothing, but winked at me ; I under- 
stood the signal, and was about to 
begin, when the door opened, and 
the Abb6 Montreuil entered. My 
uncle released his right leg, and my 
jest was cut off. Nobody ever 
inspired a more dim, religious awe 
than the Abb6 Montreuil. The priest 
entered with a smile. My mother 
hailed the entrance of an ally. 

** Father," said she, rising, " I have 
just represented to my good brother 
the necessity of sending my sons to 
school; he has proposed an alter- 
native which I will leave you to 
discuss with him." 

" And what is it 1 " said Montreuil, 
sliding into a chair, and patting 
Gerald's head with a benignant air. 

"To educate them himself," an- 
swered my mother, with a sort of 
satirical gravity. My uncle moved 
uneasily in his seat, as if, for the first 
time, he saw something ridiculous in 
the proposal. 

The smile, immediately fading from 
the thin lips of the priest, gave way 
to an expression of respectful appro- 
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bation. ''An admirable plan/' said 
he, slowly, " but liable to some little 
exceptions, which Sir William will 
allow me to point out." 

My mother called to us, and we 
left the room with her. The next 
time we saw my uncte, the priest's 
reasonings had prevailed. The fol- 
lowing week we all three went to 
school. My father had been a 
Catholic, my mother was of the same 
creed, and consequently we were 
brought up in that unpopular faith. 
But my uncle, whose religion had 
been sadly undermined at court, was 
a terrible caviller at the holy mysteries 
of Catholicism ; and while his friends 
termed him a Protestant, his enemies 
hinted, falsely enough, that he was a 
sceptic When Montreuil first followed 
us to Devereux Court, many and bitter 
were the little jests my worthy uncle 
had provided for his reception; and 
he would shake his head with a notable 
archness whenever he heard our reve- 
rential description of the expected 
guest. But, somehow or other, no 
sooner had he seen the priest, than 
all his purposed railleries deserted 
him. Not a single witticism came to 
his assistance, and the calm, smooth 
foce of the ecclesiastic seemed to 
operate upon the fierce resolves of 
the facetious knight in the same 
manner as the human eye is supposed 
to awe into impotence the malignant 
intentions of the ignobler animals. 
Yet nothing could be blander than 
the demeanour of the Abb6 Montreuil 
— nothing more worldly, in their 
urbanity, than his manner and address. 
His garb was as little clerical as pos- 
sible, his conversation rather familiar 
than formal, and he invariably listened 
to every syllable the good knight 
uttered, with a countenance and mien 
of the most attentive respect. 

What then was the charm by which 
this singular man never failed to 
obtain an ascendancy, in some measure 
allied with fear, over all in whose 



company he was thrown? That was 
a secret my uncle never could solve, 
and which, only in later life, I myself 
was able to discover. It was partly 
by the magic of an extraordinary and 
powerful mind, partly by an expression 
of manner, if I may use such a phrase, 
that seemed to sneer most, when most 
it affected to respect ; and partly by 
an air like that of a man never exactly 
at his ease ; not that he was shy, or 
ungraceful, or even taciturn — no ! it 
was an indescribable embarrassment, 
resembling that of one playing a part, 
familiar to him, indeed, but some- 
what distasteful. This embarrassment, 
however, was sufficient to be con- 
tagious, and to confuse that dignity 
in others which, strangely enough, 
never forsook himself. 

He was of low origin, but his address 
and appearance did not betray his 
birth. Pride suited his mien better 
than familiarity — and his countenance, 
rigid, thoughtful, and cold, even 
through smiles, in expression was 
strikingly commanding. In person, 
he was slightly above the middle 
standard ; and had not the texture of 
his frame been remarkably hard, wiry, 
and muscular, the total absence of all 
superfluous flesh would have given 
the lean gauntness of his figure an 
appearance of almost spectral emacia- 
tion. In reality, his age did not 
exceed twenty-eight years; but his 
high, broad forehead was already so 
marked with line and furrow, his air 
was so staid and quiet, his figure 
so destitute of the roundness and 
elasticity of youth, that his appear- 
ance always impressed the beholder 
with the involuntary idea of a man 
considerably more advanced in life. 
Abstemious to habitual penance, and 
regular to mechanical exactness in 
his frequent and severe devotions, he 
was as little inwardly addicted to the 
pleasures and pursuits of youth, as he 
was externally possessed of its fresh- 
ness and its bloom. 
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iNTor ymA ewvitgr wiUi him thai 
TUkmoAiu^g veil to imbecUitar, which 
Sochefoucauld has «o 'happUy oalled 
"the mystery of the body." The 
Yftriei^ And depth of hie learning 
fully sustained the rei^ect which his 
demeanour insensibly created. To 
say nothing of his lore in .the dead 
tongues, he possestsed a knonnrledge of 
the |>riacipal European langu^es 
besides his own, viz., English, Italian, 
German, and Spanish, not lees accu- 
rate and Utile less fluent than that of 
a native ; and he had not only gained 
the key to these Tarious coffers of 
intellectual wealth, but he had also 
possessed himself of their treasures. 
He had been educated at St Omer ; 
and^ young as he was, he had already 
acquired no inconsiderable reputation 
among his brethren of that illustrious 
and celebrated Otrder of Jesus which 
has produced some of the 'worst and 
some of the best men tiiat ihe 
Christian world has ever known — 
which has, in its successful zeal 
for knowledge^ and the circnlalaon 
of mental light, bequeathed a Fast 
debt of gratitude to posteri^ ; hut 
which, unrhspjpily encouraging cer- 
tain scholastic doctrines, that by a 
mind at once flnbtle and yioious can 
be easily perverted into the sanction ocf 
the most dangerous and ^ystematised 
immorality, has already drawn upon 
its professors an almosi universal 
odium. 

So highly estaWshed wafi the good 
name of Montreuil that when, three 
years .prior to the time of which I 
now e^eak, he had been elected .to 
the office he held in our family, it 
was -scarcely deemed a Jess fortunate 
occurreuoe for u^ to ^aXn so learned 
and so pious a preceptor, than it was 
for him to acquire a situation of such 
trust and confidence in the household 
of a Marshal of France, and the 
esj)ecial favourite of iiouis XIV. 

j[t was pleasant enoi^h to jgaark 



the gradaal .SNondancy he gained 
over JBj uncle; And the timocoos 
dislike which the ;good knight enter- 
tained for him, yet struggled to 
conceal Perhaps that was the mly 
time in his life in w^ch Six Willian 
Devexeux was a hypocsite. 

Enough of the priest at present — I 
return to his ehao^ge. To school we 
went— our parting with our imoLe 
was quite pathetic — onine in especial. 
"Harkye, Sir Count,'* whispered he 
(I botre my father's title), "harkye, 
don't mind what the old Jirieat tells 
you; your real man of wit never 
wants the musty lessons of schools in 
order to make a figure in the worid. 
Don't cramp your genius, my hoj; 
read over my play, and honest Qeoi^ 
Etherqge's ' Man of Mode ; ' they'U 
keep your epini/B Alive, after dozing 
over .those old pages which Homer 
(good BOttl 1) dozed over before. God 
bless you, my child — ^wmte to me — 
no one, not even your mother, shall 
see yoiu: letters — and — and be surc^ 
my fine fellow, that you don't fag too 
hard. The glass of life is the best 
book — and one's natural wit the 
only diamond that can write legibly 
on it." 

Such were my uncle's parting 
admonitions; it must be confessed 
that, coupled with the dramatic gifts 
alluded to, they were likely to be of 
infinite service to the debutant for 
academical honours. In fact. Sir 
William Devereux was deeply impreg- 
nated with the notion of his time, 
that ability and inspiration were the 
same tiling^ And that, unless you were 
thoroi;^hly idle, you could not be 
thoroughly a genius. I verily believe 
that he thought wisdom got its gems, 
as Abu Zeid al Hassan* declares some 
Chinese philosophers thought oysters 
got their pearls — ^viz. — by ga^ng ! 



* In his ComnientAfy on the aooouBt df 
China t^ tw» XravjeUess. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CSiange in Oonducft and in Cbaracter— our evil Passions will sometimes prodace good 
Bffects; and, on the contrary, an Alteration for the better in Manners will, not 
mrfrequentty, have amongst its "Causes a little Corruption of Mind ; for the Peelings 
-are so 'Msnded, ilMt in suppressing those disagreeable to others, we often suppress 
tliose wbieh am «aiiaMe iti 41iemselvee. 



and faulUesg mould ; his bands would 
have shamed those of Madame de la 
l^sseur, whose lover offered six 
thousand marks to any European who 
could wear her glove ; and his figure 
would have made Titank give up 
her Henchman, and the King of the 
Fairies be anything bat pleased with 
the exchange. 

Such were my two brothere; or, 
rather (so far as the internal qualities 
are concerned), suoh th^ seemed to 
me ; for it is a siu^lar fact that we 
never judge of our near kindred so 
well as we judge of others; and I appeal 
to any one, whether, of all people by 
whom he has been mistaken, he has 
not been most often mistaken by those 
with whom he was brought up ! 

I had always loved Aubrey, but 
they had not suffered him to love me; 
and we had been so little together 
that we had in common none of those 
childish remembrances which serve, 
more powerfully than all else in later 
life, to cement and soften affection. 
In £sict, I was the scapegoat of the 
family. What I must have been in 
early childhood, I cannot tell — but, 
before I was ten years old, I was the 
object of all the despondency and evil 
forebodings of my relations. My 
£a.ther said I laughed at la glovre et le 
grand monarque, the very first time 
he attempted to explain to me the 
value of the one and the greatness 
of the other. The countess said I 
had neither my father's eye, nor her 
own smile — that I was slow at my 



Mr twin 'bro&er, Oorald, was a tall, 
tixoagf handsome boy, blessed with a 
{iroat love lor the orthodox academical 
etndiea, and extraordinaiy quickness 
of abUily. Nevertheless, he was 
indoleitt by nature, in things which 
were contrary to his taste — ibnd of 
pleasure — and, amidst all his personal 
oourage, ran a certain vein of inreso- 
iution, whioh rendered it easy for 4 
cooljind determined mind to awe or 
to persuade him. J cannot help 
thinking, too, that, clever as he was, 
f^ere was something commonplace in 
the cleverness; ^and that his talent 
was of that mechanieal, yet quick, 
nature, which makes wonderful boys, 
but mSdiocre men. In any other 
Sftmily he would have been censideiied 
the beauty — in ours he was thoi^ght 
the g«niiiB. 

My youngest brother, Aubrey, was 
of a very diffeient disposition of mind 
and frame of body.; thoughtful, gentle, 
Buseeptible, acute ; with an uncertain 
bravery, like a woman's, and a taste 
for reading, that varied with the 
caprice of every hour. He was the 
beauty of the three, and my mother's 
favourite. !Kever, indeed, have I seen 
the countenance of man so perfect, so 
glowingly, yet delicately handsome, 
afi that of Aubrey Devereux. Locks, 
soft, glos^, and twining into ringlets, 
fell in dark profusion over a brow 
whiter than marble; his eyes were 
'black and tender, as a Georgian girl's; 
his lips, his teeth, the contour of his 
iace« were all caat in the same feminine 
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letters, and quksk with my tongue ; and, 
throughout the whole house, nothing 
was so favourite a topic as the extent 
of my rudeness, and the venom of my 
repartee. Montreuil, on his entrance 
into our family, not only fell in with, 
but favoured and fostered, the reigning 
humour against me ; whether from 
that divide et impera system, which 
was so grateful to his temper, or from 
the mere love of meddling and in- 
trigue, which in him, as in Alberoni, 
attached itself equally to petty as to 
large circles, was not then clearly 
apparent ; it was only certain that he 
fomented the dissensions and widened 
the breach between my brothers and 
myself. — Alas ! after ^11, 1 believe my 
sole crime was my candour. I had a 
spirit of frankness, which no fear 
could tame, and my vengeance for 
any infantine punishment was in 
speaking voraciously of my punishers. 
Never tell me of the pang of false- 
hood to the slandered: nothing is 
so agonising to the fine skin of 
vanity as the application of a rough 
truth! 

As I grew older, I saw my power, 
and indulged it; and, being scolded 
for sarcasm, I was flattered into 
believing I had wit ; so I punned and 
jested, lampooned and satirised, till I 
was as much a torment to others as 
I was tormented myself. The secret 
of all this was that I was unhappy. 
Nobody loved me — I felt it to my 
heart of hearts. I was conscious of 
injustice, and the sense of it made me 
bitter. Our feelings, especially in 
youth, resemble that leaf which, in 
some old traveller, is described as 
expanding itself to warmth, but when 
chilled, not only shrinking and closing, 
but presenting to the spectator thorns, 
which had lain concealed upon the 
opposite side of it before. 

With my brother Gerald, I had a 
deadly and irreconcileable feud. He 
was much stouter, taller, and stronger 
than myself; and, far from conceding 



to me that respect which I imagined 
my priority of birth entitled me to 
claim, he took every opportunity to 
deride my pretensions, and to vindi- 
cate the cause of the superior strength 
and vigour which constituted his own. 
It would have done your heart good 
to have seen us cuff one another, we 
did it with such zeal. There is 
nothing in human passion like a 
good- brotherly hatred ! my mother 
said, with the most feeling earnest- 
ness, that she used to feel us fighting 
even before our birth : we certainly- 
lost no ,time directly after it. Both 
my parents were secretly vexed that 
I had come into the world an hour 
sooner than my brother ; and Gerald 
himself looked upon it as a sort of 
juggle — a kind of jockeyship by which 
he had lost the prerogative of birth- 
right This very early rankled in hia 
heart, and he was so much a greater 
favourite than myself that, instead of 
rooting out so unfortunate a feeling 
on his* part, my good parents made 
no scruple of openly lamenting my 
seniority. I believe the real cause of 
our being taken from the domestic 
instructions of the Abb6 (who was an 
admirable teacher) and sent to school, 
was solely to prevent my uncle deciding 
everything in my favour. Montreuil, 
however, accompanied us to our 
academy, and remained with us during 
the three years in which we were 
perfecting ourselves in the blessings 
of education. 

At the end of the second year, a 
prize was instituted for the best pro- 
ficient at a very severe examination ; 
two months before it took place we 
went home for a few days. A f ter dinner 
my uncle asked me to walk with him 
in the park. I did so : we strolled 
along to the margin of a rivulet, 
which ornamented the grounds. There 
my uncle, for the first time, broke 
silence. 

"Morton," said he, looking down 
at his left leg, "Morton — let me see 
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— ^thou art now of a reasonable age — 
fonrteen at the least." 

" Fifteen, if it please you, sir," said 
I, elevating my stature as mnch as I 
was able. 

** Humph ! my boy ; and a pretty 
time of life it is, too. Your brother 
Gkrald is taller than you by two 
inches." 

" But I can beat him, for all that, 
nnde," said I, colouring, and clenching 
my fist. 

My uncle pulled down his right 
ruffle. "'Gad so, Morton, you're a 
brave fellow," said he ; " but I wish 
you were less of a hero and more of a 
scholar. I wish you could beat him 
in Greek, as well as in boxing. I will 
tell you what Old Rowley said," and 
my uncle occupied the next quarter 
of an hour with a story. The story 
opened the good old gentleman's heart 
— my laughter opened it still more. 
" Hark ye, sirrah ! " said he, pausing 
abruptly, and grasping my hand with 
a vigorous effort of love and muscle, 
" hark ye, sirrah — I love you — 'Sdeath, 
I do. I love you better than both 
yonr brothers, and that crab of a priest 
into the bargain ; but I am grieved 
to the heart to hear what I do of you. 
They tell me you are the idlest boy 
in the school — that you are always 
beating your brother Gerald, and 
making a scurrilous jest> of your 
mother or myself." 

" Who says so ? who dares say so ?" 
said I, with an emphasis that would 
have startled a less hearty man than 
Sir William Devereux. "They lie, 
uncle, by my soul they do. Idle I am 
— quarrelsome with my brother I 
confess myself; but jesting at you 
or my mother — ^never — never. No, 
no; you, too, who have been so 
kind to me — the only one who 
ever was! No, no; do not think 
I could be such a wretch," and 
as I said this the tears gushed from 
my eyes. 

My good uncle was exceedingly 



affected " Look ye, child," said he, 
" I do not believe them. 'Sdeath, not 
a word — I would repeat to you a good 
jest now of Sedley's, 'Gad, I would, 
but I am really too much moved just 
at present. I tell you what, my boy, 
I tell you what you shall do : there is 
a trial coming on at school — eh? — 
well, the Abb6 tells me, Gerald is 
certain of being first, and you of being 
last. Now, Morton, you shall beat 
your brother, and shame the Jesuit. 
There — my mind's spoken — dry your 
tears, my boy, and I'll tell you the jest 
Sedley made : it was in the Mulberry 

Garden one day " And the knight 

told his story. 

I dried my tears — pressed my uncle's 
hand — escaped from him as soon as I 
was able — hastened to my room, and 
surrendered myself to reflection. 

When my uncle so good-naturally 
proposed that I should conquer Gerald 
at the examination, nothing appeared 
to him more easy ; he was pleased to 
think I had more talent than my 
brother, and talent, according to his 
creed, was the only master-key to 
unlock every science. A problem in 
Euclid, or a phrase in Pindar, a 
secret in astronomy, or a knotty pas- 
sage in the fathers, were all riddles, 
with the solution of which, application 
had nothing to do. One's mother- 
wit was a precious sort of necromancy, 
which could pierce every mystery at 
first sight ; and all the gifts of know- 
ledge, in his opinion, like reading 
and writing in that of the sage Dog- 
berry, "came by nature." Alas! I 
was not under the same pleasurable 
delusion; I rather exaggerated than 
diminished the difficulty of my task, 
and thought, at the first glance, that 
nothing short of a miracle would 
enable me to excel my brother. — 
Gerald, a boy of natural talent, and 
as I said before, of great assiduity in 
the orthodox studies — especially fa- 
voured too by the instruction of Mon- 
treuil — ^had long been esteemed the 
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first scholar <if onr KUle world ; «nd 
iixough I knew Uuht with fiomehrauchee 
of learaiqg I was more oonveraant 
than himself, yet, m my emttlatioa 
had :been hitherto solely directed te 
bodily Gonteation, I had never thought 
oi coQiesting with him a rej>atation 
for which I cared little, and on. a point 
in which I had been early taught that 
I could never hope to enter into any 
advanta^ous comparison with ih» 
"genius" of the Devereuxs. 

A new spirit now passed into me — 
I examined myself with a jealous and 
impartial scrutiny — I weighed any 
acquisitions against those of my 
brother — I called forth, from their 
secret recesses, the unexercised and 
almost unknown stores I had from 
time to time laid up in my mental 
armoury to moulder and to rust. I 
SQfrveyed them wil^ a feeling that 
they might yet be polished into use : 
and, excited alike by the stimulus of 
affection on one side, and hatred on 
the X)ther, my mind worked itself 
from def^ondency into doubty and 
fr;om douUt into the samguineness of 
hope. I told none of my des^n, — 
I exacted from my uncle a promise 
not to betray it — I shut myself in 
my room — I gave out that I was ill 
— ^I saw no one, not even the Abb6 
— I rejected his instructions, for I 
Looked upon him as an enemy ; and, 
for the two months, before my trial, 
I-^ient night and day in an unrelaxing 
^pptlication, of which, till then, I had 
not imagined myself capable. 

Though inattentive to the school 
exercises, I had never been wholly 
idle. I was a lover of abstruser re- 
searches than abuQ iiackmeyed fiubjeds 
of the school, and we iiad really re- 
ceived such exten^ve and judicious 
instructions from the Abbe durixig 
our early years that it would have 
been scarcely posstble for any of us 
to have fallen into a thoroi^h distaste 
for intellectual pursuits. In the ex- 
amination, I foresaw that much which 



I had .previenaly aognived might he 
profitably displayed— {miich secret «Bd 
recondite knowledge of the custemg 
and muuaassA of the^noients, as ireH 
as their literature, which cnriosU^ 
had led me to obtjun, and which T 
knew had never entered into theheadi 
al those who, contented with their 
reputation in the customary acade 
mical routine, had rarely dBeamod of 
wandering into less beaten j>atbB of 
learning. Fortunately too for m^ 
Gerald was so certain of success that 
latterly he omitted ^dl precaution to 
obtain it ; »nd as none of our schoot 
fellows had the vanity to think -of 
contesting with him, even the AbbI 
seemed to imagine him justified in 
his supineness. 

The day arrived. Sir William, msjr 
mother, the whole aristocracy of th^e 
neighbourhood^ were .present at Ihe 
trial. The Abbe came to my room sl 
few hours before it oommenced^ he 
found the door locked. 

" Ungracious boy," said h€;, ''admit 
me — ^I come at the eaorneet request of 
your brother, Aubrey, to give yom 
s&me hints jir^aratory 4o the esE- 
amination." 

" He has indeed come -at my wish^" 
said the soft and silver voice <af 
Aubrey, in a BuppUcatii^ tone : *' do 
admit him, dear JkCorton, for jbs^ 
eake!" . 

" Go," said I, bitterly from withinj 
'* go — ^ye are both my foes and -slan- 
derers—you come io insult my ^dd»* 
grace beforehand ; but pechaps ^om 
will yet be disappointed." 

"You will not cg)en the ^doArV 
said the priest. 

" I will .not — ^be^ne." 

'' He will indeed disgrace his family,** 
said MontreuU, moving away. 

" He will disgrace himself*' said 
Aubrey, dejectedly. 

I laughed scornfully. If ever the 
consciousness of strength Is pleasant 
it is when we are thought most weak. 

The greater part of our examination 
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4K>B8ii4ed ia the mawatmg of eentain 
qnaetions in vriting, given to ug in the 
thxee dajTS immediately ^iHrevious to the 
gnukd and final one ; £»r this last day 
iras .reserved the pamper of composition 
(as it was termed) in vesse acnd prose^ 
and the personal examination in a 
few showy, but generally undeicBtood, 
sttlgects. When Gerald gave in his 
"pa^T, and answeied the verbal ques- 
tions, a buzzef admirationand anxiety 
went round the room. His person 
wafiBO handsome, his address so grace- 
ful, his voioe so assured and clear, that 
a abrong and universal sympathy was 
excited in his £ivoar. The head- 
master publicly •complimented him. 
He resetted only the deficiency of 
his pupil in oertain 'minor but im- 
portant matters. 

I came next, for I stood next to 
Qerald in our class. As I walked np 
the hall, I raised my eyes to the 
gaUery in whdch my uncle and his 
party sat. I saw that my mother was 
listening to the AiM, whose cgre, 
seyer^ cold, and contemptuous, was 
boot upon me. But my unole leant 
over the railing of the gallery, with 
his plumed hat in his hand, whioh, 
when he caught my look, Jie waved 
genUiy-His if in token of eneourage- 
meni, and with an air so kind and 
cheering, that I felt my step grow 
prouder as I approached iihe conolave 
of the masters. 

"Morton Devereuz," said the pre- 
Bideirt of the sohecd in .a -caLm, loud, 
austere voice, that filled the whole 
hall, "we have looked over your 
papers on the three previous days, 
aad they have given .us ne less sur- 
prise than pleasure. Take heed and 
time how you answer us now." 

At this speech a loud murmur was 
heard in my uncle's party, which 
giadually spread round the hall. I 
again looked up — ^my mothers face 
was averted : that of the Abb^ was 
impenetrable, but I saw my uncle 
wiping has eyes, and felt a strange 



emotion ereeping iikto my -emx. I 
turned hastily .astray, and pcesentbed 
mj paper — ^the head-master seoeived 
it, and, putting it aside, pioceeded te 
the verbal examination. 

Conscious ef the parts in wJuch 
Gerald was likely to fail, I had paid 
especial attention to the minutin cf 
scholarship, and my forethought stood 
me in good stead at the present mo- 
ment. My trial ceased — my last payer 
was read. I bowed, and retired to 
the -other end of the halL J was not 
so popular as Gerald — ^a crowd was 
assembled round him, but I stood 
atone. As I leant against a eolumm, 
with folded armi^ and a countenanee 
which I felt betrayed little of my 
inteiaml emotions, my eye caught 
Gerald's. Hewa6Terypale,and I could 
see that his hand trembled. Despite 
of our enmity, I felt for him. The 
worst passions are eoftened by tad- 
umph, and I foresaw that mine was 
at hand. 

The whole examinaction was over. 
Every boy had passed it. The masters 
retired for a moment — they re^^ 
peared«ndre4watsd themselves. The 
first sound I heard was that of my 
owo joame. I was the victor of the 
day — ^I was more — ^I was one hundred 
marks before my brother. My head 
swam round — my breath forsook me. 
Since then I have been placed in many 
trials of life, and had many <triamphs; 
but never was I so overcomeas art th«b 
moment. I left the hall — I scarcely 
listened to the a^iplauses with whioh 
it rang. I hurried to my -own chamber, 
and threw myself on the bed in 41 
delirium of intoxicated feeling, whioh 
had in it more ef rapture than jaj- 
thing but the ,gratification of fisdr- 
love, or first vanity can bestow. 

Ah ! it would be worth stimulating 
our passions if it were only £»r the 
pleasure of remembering their effect ; 
and all violent excitement should be 
indulged less for present joy than iw 
future retrospection. 
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My nncle*B step was the first thing j 
which intruded on my solitude. 

" Od*s fish, my boy," said he, crying 
like a child, ** this is fine work — ^'Qad 
so it is. I almost wish I were a boy 
myself to have a match with you — 
fiuth I do — see what it is to learn a 
little of life. If you had never read 
my play, do you think you would 
have done half so well ? — no, my boy, 
I sharpened your wits for you. Honest 
George Etherege and I — we were the 
making of you ; and when you come 
to be a great man, and are asked 
what made you so, you shall say — 
'My uncle's play' — 'Gad, you shall. 
Faith, boy— never smile ! — Od's fish 
— I'll tell you a story as d propos to 
the present occasion as if it had been 
made on purpose. Rochester, and I, 
and Sedley, were walking one day, — 
and entre nous — awaiting certain ap- 
pointments — hem ! — for my part I 
was a little melancholy or so, thinking 
of my catastrophe — that is, of my 
play's catastrophe ; and so, said Sedley, 
winking at Kochester, * our friend is 
sorrowful.* 'Truly,* said I, seeing 
they were about to banter me — ^for 
you know they were arch fellows — 
'truly, little Sid,' (we called Sedley 
Sid), 'you are greatly mistaken;' — 
you see, Morton, I was thus sharp 
upon him, because, when you go to 
Court, you will discover that it does 
not do to take without giving. And 
then Rochester said, looking roguishly 
towards me, the wittiest thing against 
Sedley that ever I heard — ^it was the 
most celebrated hon mot at Court for 
three weeks — he said — No, boy, od's 
fish, it was so stinging I can't tell 
it thee ; faith, I can't. Poor Sid ; he 
was a good fellow, though malicious 
— and he's dead now. — I'm sorry I 
said a word about it. Nay, never 
look so disappointed, boy. You have 
all the cream of the story as it is. 
And now put on your hat, and come 
with me. I've got leave for you to 
take a walk with your old uncle." 



That night, as I was undressing, I 
heard a gentle rap at the door, and 
Aubrey entered. He approached me 
timidly, and then, throwing his arms 
round my neck, kissed me in silence. 
I had not for years experienced such 
tenderness from him ; and I sat now 
mute and surprised. At last I said, 
with the sneer which I must confess 
I usually assumed towards those 
persons whom I imagined I had a 
right to think ill of: 

"Pardon me, my gentle brother, 
there is something portentous in this 
sudden change. Look well round 
the room, and tell me at your earliest 
^leisure what treasure it is that yon 
are desirous should pass from my 
possession into your own." 

" Your love, Morton," said Aubrey, 
drawing back, but apparently in 
pride, not anger ; " your love— I ask 
nothing more." 

" Of a surety, kind Aubrey," said 
I, " the favour seems somewhat slight 
to have caused your modesty such 
delay in requesting it. I think you 
have been now some years nerving 
your mind to the exertion." 

" Listen to me, Morton," said 
Aubrey, suppressing his emotion; 
" you have always been my favourite 
brother. From our first childhood 
my heart yearned to you. Do you 
remember the time when an enraged 
bull pursued me, and you, then only 
ten years old, placed yourself before 
it and defended me at the risk of 
your own life 1 Do you think I could 
ever forget that — child as I was? — 
never, Morton, never ! " 

Before I could answer, the door 
was thrown open, and the Abbfi 
entered. "Children," said he, and 
the single light of the room shone 
full upon his unmoved, rigid, com- 
manding features — "children, be as 
Heaven intended you — friends and 
brothers. Morton, I have wronged 
you, I own it — here is my hand ; 
Aubrey, let all but early love, and 
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the present promise of excellence 
which your brother displays, be 
forgotten." 

With these words, the priest joined 
our hands. I looked on my brother, 
and my heart melted. I flung myself 
into his arms and wept. 

"This is well," said Montreuil, 
auryeying ns with a kind of grim 
complacency, and, taking my brother's 
arm, he blest ns both, and led Aubrey 
away. 

That day was a new era in my 
boyish life. I grew henceforth both 
better and worse. Application and 
I, having once shaken hands, became 
Teiy good acquaintance. I had 



hitherto valued myself upon supply- 
ing the frailties of a delicate frame, 
by an uncommon agility in all bodily 
exercises. I now strove rather to 
improve the deficiencies of my mind, 
and became orderly, industrious, and 
devoted to study. So far so well — 
but as I grew wiser, I grew also 
more wary. Candour no longer 
seemed to me the finest of virtues. 
I thought before I spoke ; and second 
thought sometimes quite changed the 
nature of the intended speech; in 
short, gentlemen of the next century, 
to tell you the exact truth, the little 
Count Devereux became somewhat of 
a hypocrite ! 



CHAPTER ly. 



A €k>nie8t of Art, and a League of Friendship— Two Charaotera in mutual Ignorance 
of each other, and the reader no wiser than either of them. 



The Abb6 was now particularly cour- 
teous to me. He made Gerald and 
myself breakfast with him, and told 
us nothing was so amiable as friend- 
ship among brothers. We agreed to 
the sentiment, and, like all philoso- 
phers, did not agree a bit the better 
for acknowledging the same first 
principles. Perhaps, notwithstanding 
his fine speeches, the Abb6 was the 
real cause of our continued want of 
cordiality. However, we did not 
fight any more — we avoided each 
other, and at last became as civil 
and as distant as those mathematical 
lines, which appear to be taking all 
possible pains to approach one another, 
and never get a jot the nearer for it. 
Oh ! your civility is the prettiest 
invention possible for dislike ! Aubrey 
and I were inseparable, and we both 
gained by the intercourse. I grew 
more gentle, and he more masculine ; 
and, for my part, the kindness of 
his temper so softened the satire of 



mine that I learned at last to smile 
full as often as to sneer. 

The Abbs had obtained a wonderful 
hold over Aubrey ; he had made the 
poor boy think so much of the next 
world, that he had lost all relish for 
this. He lived in a perpetual fear 
of offence — he was like a chemist of 
conscience, and weighed minutiee by 
scruples. To play, to ride, to nm, 
to laugh at a jest, or to banquet on 
a melon, were all sins to be atoned 
for ; and I have found (as a penance 
for eating twenty-three cherries in- 
stead of eighteen) the penitent of 
fourteen standing, barefooted, in the 
coldest nights of winter, upon the 
hearth-stones, almost utterly naked, 
and shivering like a leaf, beneath 
the mingled efiect of frost and devo- 
tion. At first I attempted to wrestle 
with this exceeding holiness, but 
finding my admonitions received with 
great distaste and some horror, I 
suffered my brother to be happy in 
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]d» oim ira^f. I Mil J loiAedl nHh » 
Yvry eyil and jealoii» eye upea Idle 
good Abb^, and examinedv while I 
eacoom^d them, the motives of his 
advamces to myself. What dbubled 
my stiBpieions of the purity of the 
priest was my perceivinji^ tiuit he 
appeared to hold out diffsrent induce- 
mente for trusting* him, to* each of 
US) according to his notions of aas 
respective characters. JMDy brother 
Qerald he alternately ffiwed and per- 
suaded, by the sole effect of superior 
iBielleot. With Aubrey ha used the 
meehanism of supeistitiom To me, 
he, ea- l^e one hand, nev«er spoke 
of religion, nor, on the othei^ «v«r 
used threats or persuasion, to induce 
me to follow any plan suggested to 
my adoption ; everything seemed to 
be left to my reason and my ambition. 
He would converse with me forhouts 
upon the world and its affiiirs, speak 
of oaui^ts and) kings,, ia aa. eaay and. 
unpedantic strain; point out the 
advantage of intellect in acquiring 
piewer and controlling one's species; 
and, whenever I was disposed to be 
sarcastic upon the hmnaa nature I 
had read of, he supported' my sarcasm 
by illustrations of the human nature* 
her had seen. We were both, I think 
(for myself I can answer); endeavour- 
ing to pierce the real nature of the 
other; and perhaps the talent of 
diplomacy for which, years' afterwards, 
I obtained some applause, was- first 
leaomtr in my skirmishing war&re 
wdl& l^e Abb6 IVfontreuil. 

At last, the evening befbre we 
quitted school for good arrived'. 
Aubrey had just lefb me for solitary 
pmyers, and I was sitting alone by 
my fire, when Ifontreuil entered 
gmtly. He sat himself down by me, 
and; after giving me the sidhtation 
of the evening, sunk into a silence 
which I was the first to break. 

" Tmy, Abbe," said I, " have one's 
years anything- to do with oae'fr age ? " 

Tha priest was aconstomed to iAe 



peenliar toner of my Bagscloiurfettarhfl^ 
and aiupwered drily-— 

" Mankind in general imagine' that 
they have,** 

"Faith then,'' said I, ''mankhid 
know very little about the matter. 
To-day I am at sohoel, and a boy; 
to-morrow I feave school — ^if I hasten, 
to town I am presented at coarft — 
and lo ! I am a man ; and this change 
within half a-dozen changes of tAie 
sun ! — ^therefore, most reverend father, 
I humbly opine that age is measared 
by eveat»~-not years*'* 

"And are yon not happy at the 
idea of passing the age of thraldom; 
and seeing arrayed before you the 
numberless and dazzling pomps and 
pleasures of the great world 1 " said 
Montreuil, abruptly, fixing his dark 
and keen eye upon me. 

" I have not yet fully made up my 
mind, whether to be happy or not," 
said; L, carsleaiLy. 

" It is » stnrago answer," said the 
priest; "but," (after a pause), "you 
are a staunge youth — a character that 
resembles a riddle, is at your age 
uncoi&mon,. and, pardon me, un- 
amiable. Age, naturally repulsive, 
requires a mask ; and in every wrinkle 
you may behold the ambush of s 
scheme ; but the heart of youth should' 
be open as its countenance ! However, 
I will not weary you with homilies — - 
let us change the topic Tell me, 
Morton, do you repent having turned 
your attention of late to those graver 
and more systematic studies whidi 
can alone hereafter obtain you dis- 
tinction ■?" 

" No, fether,'"Baid I, with a courHJr 
bow; " for the change has gained me- 
your good opinion." 

A smile, of peculiar and undefinable 
expression, crossed the thin lips of 
the priest; he rose, walked to the 
door, and saw that it was careftilly 
closed. I expected some iinpertantr 
communication, but in vain ; pacing: 
the small room to and ftt>, as tf^ in a 
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nmsing mood, th« Abbe remained 
{sTcBitly till, panshig eppomte some 
fgncfni^ finl», whiefa, amoDg- TBriotMy 
matters, (books, papers, quoi?te, &c.)- 
were lArova idly in one comer of the 
pornn,. he saidf — 

*• They teil me Ifhat yon are^ the 
Hflfft fencer in the- school — ^is it bo ? '" 

"T hope" n0% lor ^cing ifl' an 
aeeompltshment in which <3l«rald' is 
"wery nearly my eqnal/' I replied. 

"You* run, ride, leap, too, bebteur 
i&aattaiy one else*, accoi^ihg to* the- 
▼otes- of yonr comrades 'i " 

** It is a^ noble repntation," said I, 
**m which r believe I am only exoelled= 
by our huntsman's eldest son." 

''-TooarO'&stMHige youth*," repeated 
iSi& priest ; ''no pansuii? seems to^vo 
yoQ pteasure, and ne-sueeesst tor-gratify 
yenr Tsnity. Can you not think of 
mtff triumph which- would elate you'?" 

I was silent; 

" Yes," cried Montreuili appreacb- 
ibg' me — "yesj"* cried He; "I read 
your heart, and I reapeot it; — these 
arc petty competi'tioiiat and worthIe8» 
]k!Oixours. You require a nobler goal, 
and a more giori6u» lewardl Be who 
f^l's &i hlff soul' that Fate has reserved 
I5r him a great and exalted* partr in 
I9iis world^s drama, may 'reasonaMlir 
took with' indifierence on tliese paltry 
' sehearsals of common ehaaracders." 

I raised my eye, and' as it met that of 
i!b» priest, I was irresistibly strnel: with 
t^ pi«oud and luminous expression 
which STontreuir^ look had' assumed. 
Psrhaps somethings kindred to its 
nature was perceptible in my own ; 
fbr, after surveying me with an air of 
more approbation t^an he had' ever 
honoured me with befbre>, he grasped' 
my arm- firmly, and' said, *' Morton, 
yott know me not*— ftr many years I 
have not known you — ^that time is 
past; I¥o sooner did* your tatents 
^welope themsdves' than I was" the- 
first to do homage to their power- 
let us henceforth be more to each 
other than we have been — let us not 



be pupil and'teacher— liet us be ffiends* 
So not think that I invite you to an 
unequal exchange of good offices' — 
you may be the heir to wealth, and a 
distinguished name- — I may seem to 
you but an unknown and undignified 
pries* — ^but the authority of the 
Almighty can raise up, from the. 
^eep-fold' and the cottar's shed, a 
powei^ which, as the organ of His 
own, can trample upon sceptres, and 
dictate to the supremacy of kings. 
And J^ — I, — ** the priest abruptly 
paused; checked the warmth of his 
manner, as if he thought it about to 
encroach on indiscretion, and, sinking 
into a calmer- tone, continued, " Yes, 
T, Morton, insignificant as I appear to 
you, can, in etw^- path through this' 
ToMxade labyrinth of lifd,. be more 
useftil to. your desires than you can 
.erer be te mine. I oflfer to you ia 
I my ftiemfiship, a fervour of zeal' and 
eimrgy of power; which in none of 
■your equals, in- age and station, you 
joan hope- to fimi, Db yon accept my 
loff^rr 

'Can you doubt," saidT, with 
eagerness, '*-that I would avail myself 
of ihe services of any man, however 
displeasing to me, and worthless in 
himself? How, then, can I avoid 
embracing' the Mendship of one so 
extraordinary in knowledge and in- 
tellect as yourself? I do embrace it, 
and with rapture."' 

The priest pressed my hand. ** But," 
continued he, fixing his eyes upon 
mine, '"all alliances have their con- 
ditions — Frequire implicit confidence; 
and, for soipe years> till time gives 
your experience, reg^ird for your in- 
terests induces me a&o to require 
obedience. Kame any wish you may 
fbrm for worldly advancement, opu- 
lence, honour, the smile of kings, 
the gifts of states, and — P— I will 
pledge myself to carry that wish into 
eflbet. Never had eastern prince so 
faithful a servant among the Dives 
and Genii as Morton Devereux shall 
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find in me ; but question me not of 
the sources of my power — be satisfied 
when their channel wafts you the 
success you coyet. And, more, when 
I in my turn (and this shall be but 
rarely) request a favour of you, ask 
me not for what end, nor hesitate 
to adopt the means I shall propose. 
You seem startled ; — are you content 
at this understanding between us, 
or will you retract the bond ? " 

"My father," said I, "there is 
enough to startle me in your pro- 
posal : it greatly resembles that made 
by the Old Man of the Mountains 
to his vassals, and it would not 
exactly suit my inclinations to be 
called upon some morning to act the 
part of a private executioner." 

The priest smiled. "My young 
friend," said he, "those days have 
passed ; neither religion nor friend- 
ship requires of her votaries sacrifices 
of blood. But make yourself easy ; 
whenever I ask of you what offends 
your copscience, even in a punctilio, 
refuse my request. With this excep- 
tion, what say you ? " 

" That I think I will agree to the 
bond ; but, father, I am an irresolute 
person — I must have time to con- 
sider." 

" Be it so. To-morrow, having 
surrendered my charge to your uncle, 
I depart for France." 

" For France ! " said I ; "and how ? 
— Surely the war will prevent your 
passage." 

The priest smiled. Nothing ever 
displeased me more than that priest's 
smile. " The ecclesiastics," said he, 
" are the ambassadors of heaven, and 
have nothing to do with the wars of 
earth. I shall find no difficulty in 
crossing the Channel. I shall not 
return for several months, perhaps 
not till the expiration of a year : I 
leave you, till then, to decide upon 
the terms I have proposed to you. 



Meanwhile, gratify my vanity, by 
employing my power; name some 
commission in France which you wish 
me to execute." 

" I can think of none — ^yet, stay, — " 
and I felt some curiosity to try the 
power of which he boasted — "I have 
read that kings are blest with a most 
accommodatingmemory,and perfectly 
forget their favourites, when thej can 
be no longer useful. You will see, 
perhaps, if my father's name has 
become a gothic and unknown sound 
at the court of the Great King. I 
confess myself curious to learn thip, 
though I can have no personal interest 
in it." 

" Enough, the commission shall be 
done. And now, my child. Heaven 
bless you ! and send you many such 
friends as the humble priest, who, 
whatever bo his failings, has, at least, 
the merit of wishing to serve those 
whom he loves." 

So saying, the priest closed the 
door. Sinking into a reverie, as his 
footsteps died upon my ear, I muttered 
to myself: — "Well, well, my sage 
ecclesiastic, the game is not over yet; 
let us see if, at sixteen, we cannot 
shuffle cards, and play tricks with the 
gamester of thirty. Yet, he may be 
in earnest, and faith I believe he is; 
but I must look well before I leap, or 
consign my actions into such spiritual 
keeping. However, if the worst come 
to the worst, if I do make this com- 
pact, and am deceived — ^if, above all, 
I am ever seduced, or led blindfold 
into one of those snares which priest- 
craft sometimes lays to the cost of 
honour — ^why I shall have a sword, 
which I shall never be at a loss to 
use, and it can find its way through a 
priest's gown as well as a soldier's 
corslet" 

Confess, that a youth, who could 
think so promptly of his sword, was 
well fitted to wear one! 
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CHAPTER V. 



Rural Hospitality- an extraordinary Guest. 

a Fool. 



A fine Gentleman is not necessarily 



"Wb were all three (my brothers and 
myself) precocious geniuses. Our 
early instructions, under a man, like 
the Abb6, at once learned and worldly, 
and the Society into which we had 
been initiated from oar childhood, 
made -us premature adepts in the 
manners of - the world ; and I, in 
especial, flattered myself that a quick 
habit of observation rendered me no 
despicable profiter by my experience. 
Our academy, too, had been more like 
a coWoge than a school ; and we had 
enjoyed a license that seemed, to the 
superficial, more likely to benefit our 
manners than to' strengthen our 
morals. I do not think, however, 
that the latter sufiered by our freedom 
from restraint,- On the contrary, we 
the earlier learnt that vice, but for the 
piquancy of its unlawfulness, would 
never be so captivating a goddess ; 
and our errors and crimes, in after 
life, had certainly not their origin in 
our wanderings out of academical 
bounds. 

It is right that I should mention 
our prematurity of intellect, because, 
otherwise, much of my language and 
reflections, as detailed in the first book 
of this history, might seem ill suited 
to the tender age at which they 
occurred. However, they approach, 
as nearly as possible, to my state of 
mind at that period ; and I have, 
indeed, often mortified my vanity, in 
later life, by thinking how little the 
march of time has ripened my abilities, 
and how petty would have been the 
intellectual acquisitions of manhood 
— if they had not brought me some- 
thing like content ! 

No. 240. 



My uncle had always, during his 
retirement, seen as many people as he 
could assemble out of the " mob of 
Gentlemen who live at ease." But, 
on our quitting school, and becoming 
men, he resolved to set no bounds to 
his hospitality. His doors were 
literally thrown open ; and as he was 
by far the greatest person in the 
district — ^to say nothing of his wines, 
and his French cook — ^many of the 
good people of London did not think 
it too great an honour to confer upon 
the wealthy representative of the 
Devereuxs the distinction of their 
company and compliments. Heavens ! 
what notable samples of court breed- 
ing and furbelows, did the crane-neck 
coaches, which made our own family 
vehicle look like a gilt tortoise, pour 
forth by couples«and leashes into the 
great hall— while my gallant uncle, 
in a new perriwig, and a pair of silver- 
clocked stockings (a present from a 
cirdevant fine lady), stood at the far 
end of the picture gallery, to receive 
his visitors, with all the graces of the 
last age. 

My mother, who had preserved her 
beauty wonderfully, sat in a chair of 
green velvet, and astonished the 
courtiers by the fashion of a dress only 
just imported. The worthy Countess 
(she had dropped in England the 
loftier distinction of Madame la 
Marichale) was however quite inno- 
cent of any intentional aff'ectation of 
the mode : for the new stomacher, so 
admired in London, had been the last 
alteration in female garniture at Paris, 
a month before my father died. Is 
not this " Fashion " a noble divinity 
! 2 
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to possess siicli zealous adherents ! — Bk 
pitiful, lackey-like creature, which 
struts through one country with the 
cast-off finery of another ! 

As for Aubrey and Gerald, they 
|>roduced quite an effect — and I should 
most certainly have been thrown 
irrevocably into the back ground, had 
I not been born to the good fortune 
of an eldest son. This waa far more 
than sufficient to atone for the com- 
parative plainness of my person ; 9jad 
when it was discovered that I was also 
Sir William's &vottrite, it is quite 
astonishini^ what a beauty I became ! 
Aubrey was declared too effeminate ; 
Gerald too tall. And the Duchess €i 
Lackland one day, when she had placed 
a lean, sallow, ghost of a daughter 
on either side of me, whispered my 
unde in a Toioe, like the aside of a 
player, intended for none bat the 
whole audience, that the young Count 
had the most imposing air and the 
finest eyes she had ever seen. All 
this inspired me with eounge,a8 well 
as contempt ; and not likiag to be 
beholden solely to my priority of 
birth for my priority of distinction, I 
resolved to become as i^eeable as 
possible. If I had iwt in the vanity 
oi my heart resolved also to be 
'^myself alone," Fate would have 
fomished me at the happiest age for 
soooessf ul imitatiiSiL with an admirable 
model. 

Time rolled on — ^two years were 
flown since I had left school, and 
Montreuil was not yet returned. I 
had passed the age of eighteen, when 
the whole house, which, as it was 
summer, when none but cats and. 
physicians were supposed gifted by 
Providence with the power to exist in 
town, was uncommonly full — ^the whole 
house, I say, was thrown into a posi- 
tive fever of expectation. The visit 
of a guest> if not of greater conse- 
quence, at least of greater interest, 
than any who had hitherto honoured 
my unde, was aanouioced. Even the 



young Count, with the most imposing 
air in the world, and the finest eyes, 
was forgotten by everybody but the 
Duchess of Lackland and her daugh- 
ters, who had j ust returned to Devereux 
Court, to observe how amazingly the 
Count had grown ! Oh I what a pro- 
digy wisdom would be, if it were but 
blest with a memory as keen and 
ooBstaat as that of interest ! 

Struck with the universal ezctte- 
ment, I went to my unole to inquire 
the name <^ the expected guests My 
unde was occupied in fanning the 
Lady Hasselton, a daughter oi one ol 
King Charles's Beauties. H« had 
only time to aooswer me literally, aad 
without comment; tdbe guest's aame 
was Mr. St. John. 

I had never eonned the "Fiyiiig 
Post,*' and I knew nothing about 
poUties. ''Who is Mr. St John?" 
said I; my unde had renewed tiie 
office of a zephyr. The daughter of 
the Beauty heard and aaswered, ** OQfae 
most charming peraon in Engfamd." 
I bowed and tamed away. "How 
vastly explanatory!" said L I met 
a furious politician. ''Who is Mr. 
St. John r' I asked. 

"The cleverest man in England," 
answered the poUtidan, hunting off 
with & pamp^et in his hand. 

"Nothing can be more aatisfiw- 
tory," thought I. Stopping a cox- 
comb of the first water, "Who is 
Mr. St. John!" I asked. 

"The finest gentleman in Eo^and," 
answered the coxcomb, settling hio 
cravat. 

" Perfectiy intelligible ! " was my 
reflection on this reply; and I forth^ 
with arrested a Whig parson — " Who 
is Mr. St. John r' said L 

"The greatest reprobate in.EB|«> 
land ! " answered the Whig parson, 
and I was too otunned to inqoire 
more. 

Five minutes afterwards the ooond 
of eari'iage wheels was heard in the 
court-yard, then a slight bustie in the 
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hall, and th» door of the ante-room 
being thrown open, Mr. St. John 
entered. 

He was in the yery prime of life, 
about the middle height, and of a 
mien and air so strikingly noble that 
it waa some time before you recovered 
the general effect of his person soffi* 
ciently to examine its peculiar claims 
to mdmkatloB. HoweT«r, he lost 
notkifig by a farther anryey: he 
pocnesaed not only an eminently 
haadsomei, bat a very extraordinary 
countenance. Through an air of 
nonchalance, and even something of 
lassitude, through an ease of manners 
BometiflMB Billing into effeminate 
softness, soraetimeB bordering upon 
licentious effix)ntery, his eye thought- 
ful, yet wandering, seemed to announce 
that the mind partook but little of 
the whim of the moment, or of those 
levities of ordinary life ovei: whish the 
graoe of his manner threw so peculiar 
» charm. His brow wis, perhaps, 
raiher too harge and prominent, for 
tiie exactness of perfect symmetry; 
but it had an expveasioa of great 
mental power and detenainatian. His 
featnrea were high, yet delicate, and 
hia mouth, iriaxh, when dosed, 
assumed a firm and father severe 
expression, aoffcened, when speaking, 
into a smdle of almost magical 
enchantment. Bidily, but not extra- 
vagantly dressed, he appeared to 
cultivate, rather than disdais, the 
ornaments of outward appearance; 
and whatever can fascinate or attract 
was so inherent in thia singular man 
that all whidi in others would have 
been most artrficial waa in him most 
natural : ^ that it is no exaggeration 
to add that to be well dressed seemed 
to the elegance of his person not so 
mnch the result of art as of a property 
inoate and peculiar to himself. 

Soeh was the outward appearance 
^ Henry St. John; one well suited 
to the qualities of a mind at opce 
more vigorous and more accomplished 



than that of any other person with 
whom the vicissitudes of my life have 
ever brought me into contact. 

I kept my eye on the new guest 
throughout the whole day ; I observed 
the mingled liveliness and softness 
which pervaded his attentions to 
women^ Uie intellectual, yet unpedantic 
superiority he possessed in his conver- 
sations with men; his respectful 
demoanour to age ; his careless, yet 
not over familiar, ease with the young ; 
and, what interested me more thiui 
all, the occasional doud whieh passed 
over his eountenance at moments when 
he seemed sunk into a reverie that 
had for its objects nothing in common 
with those aromid him. 

Just before dinner, St. John waa 
talking to a little group, among whom 
curiosity seemed to have drawn the 
Whig parson wbom I have before 
mentioned. He stood at a little 
distance, shy and uneasy ; one of the 
company took advantage of so favour- 
able a butt for jests, and alluded to 
the by*stlinder in a witticism which 
drew laughter from all but St. John,* 
who, turning suddenly towards the 
parson, addressed an observation to 
him in the moat respectful tone. Nor 
did he cease talking with him 
(fEttigoing as the conference must 
have been, for never was there a 
duller ecclesiastic than the gentleman 
eonversed with) until we descended 
to dinner. Then, for the first time, 
I learned that nothing can constitute 
good breeding that has not good 
nature for its foundation ; — and then, 
too, as I was leading Lady Barbara 
Lackland to the great hall, by the tip 
of her fore-&iger, I made another 
observation. Passing the priest, I 
heard him say to a fellow-clerk, 

" Certainly, he is the greatest man 
in England ; " and I mentally remarked, 
'* there is no policy like politeness ; 
and a good manner is the best thing 
in the world, either to get one a good 
name or to supply the want of it." 

2 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A Dialogue, which might be dull if it were longer. 



Three days after the arrival of St. 
John, I escaped from the crowd of 
impertinents, seized a volume of 
Cowley, and, in a fit of mingled poetry 
and melancholy, strolled idly into the 
park. I came to the margin of the 
stream, and to the very spot on which 
I had stood with my uncle on the 
evening when he had first excited my 
emulation to scholastic rather than 
manual contention with my brother. 
— I seated myself by the water-side, 
and, feeling indisposed to read, leant 
my cheek upon my hand, and sur- 
rendered my thoughts as prisoners to 
the reflections which I could not 
resist. 

I continued, I know not how long, 
in my meditation, till I was roused by 
a gentle touch upon my shoulder ; I 
looked up, and saw St. John. 

" Pardon me. Count," said he, 
smiling, *' I should not have disturbed 
your reflections had not your neglect 
of an old friend emboldened me to 
address you upon his behalf." — And 
St. John pointed to the volume of 
Cowley which he had taken up without 
my perceiving it. 

" Well," added he, seating himself 
on the turf beside me, *' in my younger 
days, poetry and I were better friends 
than we are now. And if I had had 
Cowley as a companion, I should 
not have parted with him as you have 
done, even for my own reflections." 

" You admire him, then 1 " said I. 

" Why, that is too general a ques- 
tion. I admire what is fine in him, 
as in every one else, but I do not love 
him the better for his points and his 
conceits. He reminds me of what 



Cardinal Pallavicino said of Seneca» 
that he 'perfumes his conceits with 
civet and amber -gris.' However, 
Count, I have opened upon a beautiful 
motto for you : 

Here let me, careless and mithougbtful 

lying. 
Hear the soft winds above me flying, 
With all their wanton boughs iispuie. 
And the more tuneful birds to both 

replying; 

Nor be myself too mute. 

What say you to that wish ? If you 
have a germ of poetry in you, such 
verse ought to bring it into flower." 

"Ay," answered I, though not 
exactly in accordance with the truth ; 
" but I have not the germ. I destroyed 
it four years ago. Beading the dedi- 
cations of poets cured me of the love 
for poetry. What a pity that the 
Divine Inspiration should have for its 
oracles such mean souls ! " 

"Yes, and how industrious the 
good gentlemen are in debasing 
themselves. Their ingenuity is never 
half so much shown in a simile as in 
a compliment; I know nothing in 
nature more melancholy than the 
discovery of any meanness in a great 
man. There is so little to redeem the 
dry mass of follies and errors firom 
which the materials of this life are 
composed, that anything to love or to 
reverence becomes, as it were, the 
sabbath for the mind. It is bitter to 
feel, as we grow older, how the respite 
is abridged, and how the few objects 
left to our admiration are abased. 
What a foe not only to life, but to all 
that dignifies and ennobles it, is 
Time ! Our aflcctions and our pica- 
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Bures resemble those fabulous trees 
described by St. Oderic — the fruits 
which they bring forth are no sooner 
ripened into maturity than they are 
transformed into birds, and fly away. 
But these reflections cannot yet be 
familiar to you. Let us return to 
Cowley. Do you feel any sympathy 
with his prose writings? For some 
minds they have a great attraction." 

" They have for mine/' answered I; 
"but then I am naturally a dreamer ; 
and a contemplative egotist is always 
to me a mirror in which I behold 
myself." 

*'The world," answered St. John, 
with a melancholy smile, " will soon 
dissolve, or for ever confirm, your 
humour for dreaming ; in either case, 
Cowley will not be less a favourite. 
But you must, like me, have long 
toiled in the heat and travail of busi- 
ness, or of pleasure, which is more 
wearisome still, in order fully to sym- 
pathise with those beautiful panegyrics 
upon solitude which make, perhaps, 
the finest passages in Cowley. I have 
often thought that he whom God hath 
gifted with a love of retirement pos- 
sesses, as it were, an extra sense. And 
among what our poet so eloquently 
calls Hhe vast and noble scenes of 
nature,' we find the balm for the 
wounds we have sustained among the 
'pitiful shifts of policy;* for the 
attachment to solitude is the surest 
preservative from the ills of life : and 
I know not if the Romans ever in- 
stilled, under allegory, a sublimer 



truth than when they inculcated the 
belief that those inspired by Feronia, 
the goddess of woods and forests, 
could walk barefoot and uninjured 
over burning coals." 

At this part of our conference, the 
bell swinging hoarsely through the 
long avenues, and over the silent 
water, summoned us to the grand 
occupation of civilised life ,* we rose 
and walked slowly towards the house. 

" Does not," said I, " this regular 
routine of petty occurrences — tMs 
periodical solemnity of trifles, weary 
and disgust you] For my part, I 
almost long for the old days of knight- 
errantry, and would rather be knocked 
on the head by a giant, or carried 
through the air by a flying griflin, 
than live in this circle of dull regu- 
larities — the brute at the mill." 

" You may live even in these days," 
answered St. John, ** without too tame 
a regularity. Women and politics 
furnish ample food for adventure, and 
you must not judge of all life by 
country life." 

" Nor of all conversation," said I, 
with a look which implied a compli- 
ment, " by the insipid idlers who fill 
our saloons. Behold them now, 
gathered by the oriel window, yonder; 
precious distillers of talk — sentinels 
of society with certain set phrases as 
watchwords, which they never exceed ; 
sages, who follow Face's advice to 
Dapper — 

Hiun thrice, and buzz as often." 
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CHAPTER TIT. 



A oliaBgv of prospeete— a new insight into the ehanutter of the Hero— a ooaii 

between two brotbera. 



A DAT or two after the conyersation 
recorded in my last chapter, St John, 
to my inexpressible regret, left ns for 
London; howeyer, we had enjoyed 
aeveral conferences together during 
his stay, and when we parted, it was 
with a pressing invitation on his side 
to visit him in London, and a most 
Guthful promise on mine, to avail 
myself of the request. 

No sooner was he fairly gone than 
I went to seek my uncle ; I found him 
reading one of Farquhar's comedies. 
Despite my sorrow at interrupting 
him in so venerable a study, I was 
too full of my new plot to heed 
breaking off that in the comedy. In 
very few words I made the good 
knight understand that his descrip- 
tions had infected me, and that I was 
dying to ascertain their truth; in a 
word, that his hopeful nephew was 
fully bent on going to town. My 
uncle first stared, then swore, then 
paused, then looked at his leg, drew 
up his stocking, frowned, whistled, 
and told me at last to talk to him 
about it another time. Now, for my 
part, I think there are only two classes 
of people in the world, -authorised to 
put one off to ** another time," — prime 
ministers and creditors; — ^accordingly, 
I would not take my uncle's dismissal. 
I had not read plays, studied philo- 
sophy, and laid snares for the Abb^ 
Montreuil, without deriving some 
little wisdom from my experience ; so 
I took to teazing, and a notable plan 
it is too ! Whoever has pursued it 
may guess the result! My uncle 
yielded, and that day fortnight was 
^ed for my departure. 



Oh ! with what tranq^t did I look 
forward to the completion of my 
wishes, the goal of my ambition. I 
hastened forth — I hurried into the 
woods — ^I sang out in the gladness of 
my heart, like a bird released — I 
drank in the air with a rapturous 
sympathy in its freedom; my step 
scarcely touched the earth, and my 
whole frame seemed ether^— olated 
— exalted— by the vivifying inspira- 
tion of my hopes. I paused by a littlo 
streamlet, which, brawling over stones 
and through unpenetrated thickneflsea 
of wood, seemed, like confined ambi- 
tion, not the less reatleas for ita 
obscurity. 

"Wild brookfet," I cried, as my 
thoughts rushed into words, " fret qB| 
our lot is np longer the same ; your 
wanderings and your murmurs are 
wasted in solitude and shade; your 
voice dies and re-awakes, but without 
an echo ; your waves spread around 
their path neither fertility nor terror; 
their anger is idle, and their freshness 
is lavished on a sterile soil ; the sua 
shines in vain for you, through these 
unvarying wastes of silence and gloom ; 
Fortune freights not your channel 
with her hoarded stores, and Pleasure 
ventures not her silken sails updb 
your tide; not even the solitary idler 
roves beside you, to consecrate with 
human fellowship your melancholy 
course; no shape of beauty bends 
over your turbid waters, or mirrors 
in your breast the loveliness that 
hallows earth. Lonely and sullen, 
through storm or sunshine, you repine 
along your desolate way and only 
catch, through the mattea boughs 
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fliAt daric€B over yon, the beams of 
Hm wan starS; wkieh, like kaman 
kopee, tremble upon y<rar breast, and 
are broken, eveA before they fade, by 
the veiy turbulence of the fHu&oe on 
whiek they fall. Rore— repine-^mur- 
miir on ! Saeh was my fate, but the 
reaemblimee is no moriL I shall no 
longer be a lonely and regntfiil being; 
my afieetions will no longer waste 
themselresvpon barrenness and stone. 
I go among the living and warm 
world of mortal energies and desires ; 
my existence BbsM glide alternately 
tkrongb crested cities, and bowers in 
ii4iieh Poetry wonhips Lore; and the 
elear depths of my heart shall reflect 
whatever its yomig dreams have 
skadowed fortSk — the viuoned form — 
Ihe gentle and fairy spirit — the Sre 
of my souFs imagined and foreboded 
paradise." 

Tenting, in this incoherent strain, 
the exultation which filled my 
tiMnghts, I wandered on, throughout 
ti»e whole day, till my spirits had 
«9Ehaasted themselves by indulgence ; 
and, wearied alike by mental excite- 
ment and bodily exertion, I turned, 
with slow steps, towards the house. 
As I aseended the gentle acclivity on 
which it stood, I saw a figure ap- 
proaehiflg towards me ; the increasing 
shades of the evening did not allow 
me to recognise the shape until it 
was almost by my si^e-4t was 
Aubrey. 

Of late I had seen rery little of him. 
IBs devotional studies and habits 
seemed to diaw him from the idle 
pnrsnits of myself and my uncle's 
guests ; and Aubrey was one pecu- 
liarly susceptible of neglect, and sore, 
to morbidity, at the semblance of 
nnkindttess; so that he required to 
be sought, and rarely troubled others 
with advances: that night, however, 
Ins greeting was unusually warm. 

" I was uneasy about you, Morton," 
said he, drawing my arm in his; 
^ yon have not been seen since | 



morning ; and, ok ! Xorton, my 
uncle told me, with tears in his eyes, 
that you were gcnng to leave us. Is 
it so?" 

" Had he tears in Us eyes ? Kind 
old man! And yon, Aubrey, shall 
you, too, gneve for my departure 1 " 

* Can you ask it, Morton *! But why 
will you leave us? Are we not all 
hap^ here, now! Ifow that there 
is no longer any barrier or difference 
between us — now that I may look 
upon you, and listen to you, and love 
you, and own that I love you ? Why 
will you leave us now 1 And — (con- 
tinned Aubrey, as if fearful of giving 
me time to answer) — and every one 
praises you so here; and my unde 
and all of us are so proud of you. 
Why should you desert our affections 
merely because Uiey are not new? 
Why plunge into that hollow and cold 
world which all who have tried it 
picture in saeh fearful hues? Can 
you find anytiiing there to repay you 
for the loTo you leave behind ? " 

"My Iwother," said I, mournfully, 
and in a tone wkiek startled him, it 
was so different from that which I 
usually assumed, — " my brother, hear, 
before you reproaeh me. Let us sit 
down upon this bank, and I will 
suffer you to see more of my restless 
and secret heart than any hitherto 
have beheld." 

We sat down upon a little mound 
— ^how well I remember the spot ! I 
can see the tree which shadows it, 
from my window at this moment. 
How many seasons have the sweet 
herb and the emerald grass been 
withered there and renewed ! Ah, 
what is this revival of all things fresh 
and youthfhl in external nature, but 
a mockery of the wintry spot which 
lies perished and irrenewaNe within ! 

We drew near to each other, and as 
my arm wound around him, I said, 
" Aubrey, your love has been to me a 
more precious gift than any who have 
not, like me, thirsted and longed even 
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for the love of a dog, can conceive. 
Never let me lose that affection ! And 
do not think of me hereafter as of one 
whose heart echoed all that his lip 
uttered. Do not believe that irony, 
and sarcasm, and bitterness of tongue, 
flowed from a malignant or . evil 
source. That disposition which seems 
to you alternately so light and gloomy 
had, perhaps, its origin in a mind too 
intense in its alFections, and too exact- 
ing in having them returned. Till 
you sought my friendship, three short 
years ago, none but my uncle^ with 
whom I could have nothing in com- 
mon but attachment, seemed to care 
for my very existence. I blame them 
not ; they were deceived in my nature ; 
bat blame me not too severely if my 
temper suflTered from their mistake. 
Tour friendship came to me, not too 
late to save me from a premature 
misanthropy, but too late to eradicate 
every morbidity of mind. Something 
of sternness on the one hand, and of 
satire on the other, has mingled so 
long with my better feelings that the 
taint and the stream have become 
inseparable. Do not sigh, Aubrey. 
To be unamiable is not to be ungrate- 
ful ; and I shall not love you the less 
if I have but a few objects to love. 
You ask me my inducement to leave 
you. ' The World * will be sufficient 
answer. I cannot share your contempt 
of it, nor your fear. I am, and have 
been of late, consumed with, a thirst 
— eager, and burning, and unquench- 
able — it is ambition ! *' 

" Oh, Morton I " said Aubrey, with 
a second sigh, longer and deeper than 
the first — ^ that evil passion ! the 
passion which lost an angel Heaven." 

"Let us not now dispute, my 
brother, whether it be sinful in itself, 
or whether, if its object be virtuous, it 
is not a virtue. In baring my soul 
before you, I only speak of my motives ; 
and seek not to excuse them. Perhaps 
on this earth there is no good without 
a little evil. When my mind was 



once tamed to the acquisition of 
mental superiority, every petty acqui* 
sition I made increased my desire to 
attain more, and partial emulation 
soon widened into universal ambition. 
We three, Qerald and ourselves, are 
the keepers of a treasure more valu- 
able than gold — the treasure of a 
not ignoble nor sullied name. For 
my part, I confess that I am impatient 
to increase the store of honour which 
our father bequeathed to us. Nor is 
this all: despite our birth, we are 
poor in the gifts of fortune. We are 
all dependents on my uncle's &vour; 
and, however we may deserve it, there 
would be something better in earning 
an independence for ourselves." 

" That," said Aabrey, " may be an 
argument for mine and Gerald's exer- 
tions; but not for yours. You are 
the eldest, and my uncle's favourite. 
Nature and affection both point to 
you as his heir." 

"If so, Aubrey, may many years 
pass before that inheritance be mine. 
Why should those years, that might 
produce so much, lie fallow? But 
though I would not affect an unreal 
delicacy, and disown my chance of 
future fortune, yet you must remember 
that it is a matter possible, not certain. 
My birthright gives me no claim over 
my uncle, whose estates are in his 
own gift; and favour, even in the 
good, is a wind which varies without 
power on our side to calculate the 
season or the cause. However this 
be, — ^and I love the person on whom 
fortune depends so much that I 
cannot, without pain, speak of the 
mere chance of its passing from his 
possession into mine, — you will own 
at least that I shall not hereafter 
deserve wealth the less for the advan- 
tages of experience." 

" Alas ! " said Aubrey, raising his 
eyes, " the worship of our Father in 
Heaven finds us ample cause for 
occupation, even in retirement ; and 
the more we mix with His creatures, 
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the more, I fear, we may forget the 
Creator. But, if it must be so, I will 
pray for you, Morton; and you will 
remember that the powerless and poor 
Aubrey can still lift up his voice in 
your behalf." 

As Aubrey thus spoke, I looked 
with mingled envy and admiration 
upon the countenance beside me, 
which the beauty of a spirit seemed 
at once to soften and to exalt. 
' Since our conference had begun, 
the dusk of twilight had melted away ; 
and the moon had called into lustre 
— ^living, indeed, but unlike the 
common and unhallowing life of day 
— the wood and herbage, and silent 
variations of hill and valley, which 
slept around u<) ; and, as the still and 
shadowy light fell over the upward 
face of my brother, it gave to his 
features an additional, and not wholly 
earth-bom, solemnity of expression. 
There was indeed in his face and air 
that from which the painter of a 
seraph might not have disdained to 
copy; something resembling the 
Tision of an angel in the dark eyes 
that swam with tears, in which emo- 
tion had so little of mortal dross— in 
the youthful and soft cheeks, which 
the eamefttness of divine thought had 
refined b^. a pale but transparent hue 
— ^in the high and.unclouded forehead, 
over which the hair, parted in the 
centre, fell in long and wavelike curls 
— and in the lips, silent, yet moving 
with internal prayer, which seemed 
the more fervent, because unheard. 
• - I did not interrupt him in the 



prayer, which my soul felt, though my 
ear caught it not, was for me. But 
when he had ceased, and turned 
towards me, I clasped him to my 
breast. "My brother," I said, *'we 
shall part, it is true, but not till our 
hearts have annihilated the space 
that was between them; not till we 
have felt that the love of brotherhood 
can pass the love of woman. Whatever 
await you, your devoted and holy 
mind will be, if not your shield from 
affliction, at least your balm for its 
wounds. Bemain here. The quiet 
which breathes around you well 
becomes your tranquillity within ; and 
sometimes bless me in your devotions, 
as you have done now. For me, I 
shall not regret those harder and 
harsher qualities which you blame in 
me ; if hereafter. their very sternness 
can afford me an opportunity of 
protecting your gentleness from evil, 
or redressing the wrongs from which 
your nature may be too innocent to 
preserve you. And now let us return 
home, in the conviction that we have 
in our friendship one treasure beyond 
the reach of fate." 

Aubre/ did not answer; but he 
kissed my forehead, and I felt his 
tears upon my cheek. We rose, and 
with arms still embracing each other 
as we walked, bent our steps to the 
house. 

Ah, earth ! what hast thou more 
beautiful than the love of those whose 
ties are knit by nature, and whose 
union seems ordained to begin from 
the very moment of their birth 1 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



Pint Lore. 



Ws are uuda: Tery ckas^oL infta- 
e&ces in thia world ! The night on 
which occurred the interview with 
Aubrey, that I hare just narrated, 
I was burning to lea^e Dererenx 
Court. Within one Httle week from 
tiuit time my eagerness was wondeiv 
fuUy abated. The sagadoua reader 
will readily diecoTor the cause of this 
alteration. About eight miles from 
my uncle's house was a seaport town ; 
there were i^any and Taried rides 
leading to it, and the town was a 
favourite place of yisttation with all 
the family. Within a few hundred 
yards of the town was a small cottage, 
prettily situated in the midst of a 
garden, kept with singular neatness, 
and omatmented with several rare 
shrubs and exotics. I had more than 
once obs^TTed in the garden of this 
house a female in the Yory first l^nsh 
of youth, and beantiful enough to 
excite within me a strong curiosity to 
learn the owner of ihe cottage. I 
inquired, and ascertained that its 
touiat was a Spaniand of high birth, 
and one who had acquired a melan- 
choly celebrity by his conduct and 
misfortunes in the part he had taken 
in a certain feeble but gallant in- 
surrection in his native country. He 
had only escaped with life and a very 
small sum of money, and now lived 

in the obscure seaport of , a 

refugee and a recluse. He was a 
widower, and had only one child — ^a 
daughter ; and I was therefore at no 
loss to discover who was the beautiful 
female I had noted and admired. 

On the day after my conversation 
with Aubrey, detailed in the last 



chapter, in riding port this cottage 
alone, I pereeived a crowd assembled 
round the entranee; I paused to 
in^ire the cause. 

'' Why, your honour," quoiii a senior 
of the village, " I believe the ttpetaves 
be come to take the foreigner fyr not 
paying his rent; and he does not 
understand our English liberty like, 
and has drawn his sword, and swears, 
in his outlandish lingo, he will not be 
made prisoner alive." 

I required no further inducement 
to make me enter Hie house. The 
crowd gave way when they saw me 
dismount, and suffered me to pene^ 
trate into the first apartment. There 
I ibund the gallant old Spanard with 
his sword drawn, keeping at bay a 
couple of sturdy looking men, whe 
appeared to be only prevented from 
using violence by respect for the 
person, or the safety, of a young 
woman, who dung to her Other's 
knees, and implored him not to resist, 
where resistance was so unavailing. 
Let me cut short this scene — I dis- 
missed the bailiffs, and paid the 
debt. I then endeavoured to explain 
to the Spaniard, in French, for he 
scarcely undersftood three words of our 
language, the cause of a rudeness 
towards him which he persisted in 
calling a great insult and. inhospitality 
manifested to a stranger and an exile. 
I succeeded at length in pacifying 
him. I remained for more than an 
hour at the cottage, and I left it 
with a heart beating at the certain 
persuasion that I had established 
thereiQ the claim of acquaintance 
and visitation. 
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Wiil the reader pardon me for 
hd/ymg curtailed this scene? It is 
connected with a subject on which I 
flliall better endure to dweU as my 
narratire proceeds. Wmm that time 
I paid frequent yisits to the cottage ; 
tlM Spaniard soon grew intimate with 
me, and I thought the daughter be|^ 
to bhish when I entered, imd to sdgh 
when I departed. 

One evenii^ I was eomveraing with 
Don Biege D'Alirarez (such was the 
Spaniard's name), as he sat without 
hJis threshold, inhaling the gentle 
air, that stole freshness from the 
rii^pUug sea that spread before us, 
and fragrance from the earth, over 
which the summer now reigned in 
its most mellow giorj. Isora (the 
daughter) sat at a little distance. 

" How comes it," said Den Diego, 
'' that you have never met our friend 
SenorBar — Bar — these English names 
are always escaping my memory. 
How is he called, Isora V 

"Mr. — Mr. Bsinard," said Isora 
^who, brought eariy to England, spoke 
itfi language like a natiye), but with 
evident confusion, and looking down 
as she spokfr — " Mr. Barnard, I believe 
yon mean." 

"Bight, my love," rejoined the 
Spaniard, who was smoking a long 
pipe with great gravity, and did not 
notice his daughter's embarrassment 
— ^^^ a fine youth, but somewluU shy 
and over-modest in maon^." 

" Youth ! " thought I, and I darted 
a piercing look towards Isora. " How 
comes it, indeed," I said aloud, " that 
I have not met him? Is he a friend 
of long standing ? " 

" ISaj, not very — ^perhaps of some 
six weeks earlier date than you, Seftor 
Don Devereux. I pressed him,, when 
he called this momuig, to tarry your 
coming; but, poor youth, he is diffi- 
dent, and not yet accustomed to mix 
freely with strangers, especially those 
of rank; our own presence a little 
overawes him" — and from Don Diego's 



grey muatachios iMiied a jet foOflr 
cloud than was ordinarily wont to 
emerge thence. 

My eyes were still fixed go. Isora ; 
she looked up, met them, blushed 
deeply, rose, and disappeared within 
the house. I was already susceptible 
of jealousy. My lip trembled, as I 
resumed : " And will Don Diego par- 
don me for inquiring how commenced 
his knowledge of this ingenuous 
youth?" 

The quesftion was a little beyond 
the pale of good breeding; perhaps 
the Spaniard, who was tolerably punc- 
tilious in such matters, thought so, for 
he did not reply. I was sensible of 
my error, and apologising for it, 
insinuated, nevertheless, the question 
in a more respeetful and covert shape. 
Still Don Diego, inhaling the fragrant 
weed with renewed vehemence, only 
— ^like Pion's tomb, recorded by Pau- 
sanias — ^replied to the request of his 
petitioner by tmoke. I did not ven- 
ture to renew my interrogatories, and 
there was a long silence. My eyes 
fixed their gaae on the door by which 
Isora had disappeared. In vain ; she 
returned not — and as the chill of the 
increasing evening began now to make 
itself £»lt by the frame of one accus- 
tomed to warmer skies, the Spaniard 
soon rose- to re-enter his house, and I 
took my farewell for the night. 

There were many ways (as I before 
said) by which I could return home, 
all nearly equal in picturesque beauty; 
for the county in which my uncle's 
estates were placed was one where 
stream roved and woodland flourished 
even to the very strand, or cliff of the 
sea. The shortest route, though one 
the least frequented by any except 
foot-pasaengerst, was along the coast, 
and it was by this path that I rode 
slowly homeward. On winding a curve 
in the road about <me nule from 
Devereux Court, the old building 
broke slowly, tower by towier, ujjob 
me. I have never yet described the 
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house, and perhaps it 'will not be iin- 
interestiag to the reader if I do so now. 
It had anciently belonged to Ralph 
de Bigod. From his possession it 
had passed into that of the then 
noblest branch of the stem of Deve- 
reux, whence, without break or flaw 
in the direct line of heritage, it had 
ultimately descended to the present 
owner. It was a pile of vast extent, 
built around three quadrangular 
courts, the farthest of which spread to 
the very verge.of the grey, tall cliffs 
that overhung the sea: in this court 
was a rude tower, which, according to 
tradition, had contained the apart- 
ments ordinarily inhabited by our 
ill-fated namesake and distant kins- 
man, Robert Devereux, the favourite 
and the victim of Elizabeth, whenever 
he had honoured the mansion with a 
visit. There was nothing, it is true, 
in the old tower calculated to flatter 
the tradition, for it contained only 
two habitable rooms, communicating 
with each other, and by no means 
remarkable for size or splendour ; and 
every one of our household, save 
myself, was wont to discredit the idle 
rumour which would assign to so 
distinguished a guest so unseemly a 
lodgment. But, as I looked from 
the narrow lattices of the chambers, 
over the wide expanse of ocean and 
of land which they commanded — ^as I 
noted, too, that the tower was utterly 
separated from the rest of the house, 
and that the convenience of its site 
enabled one, on quitting it, to escape 
at once, and privately, either to the 
solitary beach, or to the glades and 
groves of the wide park which 
stretched behind — ^I could not help 
indulging the belief that the uncere- 
monious, and not unromantic noble, 
had himself selected his place of retire- 
ment, and that, in so doing, the 
gallant of a stately court was not, 
perhaps, undesirous of securing at 
well-chosen moments a brief relaxa- 
tion from the heavy honours of 



country homage — or that the patron 
and poetic admirer of the dreaming 
Spenser might have preferred, to all 
more gorgeous accommodation, the 
quiet and unseen egress to that sea 
and shore, which, if we may believe 
the accomplished Roman,* are bo fer- 
tile in the powers of inspiration. 

However this be, I had cheated 
myself into the belief that my con- 
jecture was true, and I had petitioned 
my uncle, when, on leaving school, he 
assigned to each of us our several 
epar'ments, to grant me the exclusive 
right to this dilapidated tower. I 
gained my boon easily enough ; and, 
— so strangely is our future fate com- 
pounded from past trifles, — I verily 
believe that the strong desire which 
thenceforth seized me to visit courts, 
and mix with statesmen — which after- 
wards hurried me into intrigue, war, 
the plots of London, the dissipations 
of Paris, the perilous schemes of 
Petersburg, nay, the very hardships 
of a Cossack tent — was first formed 
by the imaginary honour of inhabiting 
the same chamber as the glittering 
but ill-fated courtier of my own name. 
Thus youth imitates, where it should 
avoid; and thus that which should 
have been to me a warning became 
an example. 

In the oaken floor to the outer 
chamber of this tower was situated a 
trap-door, the entrance into a lower 
room or rather cell, fitted up as a 
bath ; and here a wooden door opened 
into a long subterranean passage that 
led out into a cavern by the sea-shore. 
This cave, partly by nature, partly by 
art, was hollowed into a beautiful 
Gothic form : and here, on moonlight 
evenings, when the sea crept gently 
over the yellow and smooth sands, 

* " mare, litus, verum secretumque 
M«/«ti0», quam xnalta dictatis— quam xnulta 
Invenitis ! **— Plinius. 

" sea, O shore, true and secret sanctuary 
of the Muses, how many things ye diotate, 
how many things ye discover.** 
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and the summer tempered the air from \ 
too keen a freshness, my uncle had 
often in his younger days, ere gout 
and rheum had grown familiar 
images, assembled his guests. It 
was a place which the echoes pecu- 
liarly adapted for music; and the 
scene was certainly not calculated 
to diminish the effect of "sweet 
sounds." Even now, though my 
uncle rarely joined us, we were often 
wont to hold our eyening revels in 
this spot ; and the high cliffs, circling 
either side in the form of a bay, toler- 
ably well concealed our meetings 
from the gaze of the vulgar. It is 
true (for these cliffs were perforated 
with numerous excavations), that 
gome roving peasant, mariner, or 
perchance smuggler, would now and 
then, at low water, intrude upon us. 
But our London Nereids and courtly 
Tritons were always well pleased with 
the interest of what they graciously 
termed ''an adventure:" and our 
assemblies were too numerous to think 
an unbroken secrecy indispensable. 
Hence, therefore, the cavern was 
almost considered a part of the house 
itself; and though there was an iron 
door at the entrance which it gave to 
the passage leading to my apartments, 
yet so great was our confidence in our 
neighbours or ourselves that it was 
rarely secured, save as a defence 
against the high tides of winter. 

The stars were shining quietly over 
the" old grey castle (for castle it really 
was), as I now came within view of it. 
To the left, and in the rear of the 
house, the trees of the park, grouped 
by distance, seemed blent into one 
thick mass of wood ; to the right, as 
I now (descending the cliff by a 
gradual path,) entered on the level 
sands, and at about the distance of a 
league from the main shore, a small 
islet, notorious as the resort and 
shelter of contraband adventurers, 
scarcely relieved the wide and glassy 
azure of the waves. The tide was 



out ; and passing through one of the 
arches worn in the bay, I came some- 
what suddenly by the cavern. Seated 
there on a crag of stone I found 
Aubrey. 

My acquaintance with Isora and 
her father had so immediately suc- 
ceeded the friendly meeting with 
Aubrey which I last recorded, and 
had so utterly engrossed my time and 
thoughts, that I had not taken of that 
interview all the brotherly advantage 
which I might have done. My heart 
now smote me for my involuntary 
negligence. I dismounted, and fast' 
ening my horse to one of a long line 
of posts that ran into the sea, ap- 
proached Aubrey and accosted him. 

" Alone, Aubrey 1 and at an hour 
when my uncle always makes the old 
walls ring with revel I Hark, can 
you not hear the music even now ? it 
comes from the ball-room, I think, 
does it not 1 " 

" Yes ! " said Aubrey, briefly, and 
looking down upon a devotional book, 
which (as was his wont) he had made 
his companion. 

" And we are the only truants ! — 
Well, Gerald will supply our places 
with a lighter step, and, perhaps, a 
merrier heart." 

Aubrey sighed. I bent over him 
affectionately (I loved that boy with 
something of a father's as well as a 
brother's love), and as I did bend 
over him, I saw that his eyelids were 
red with weeping. 

"My brother— my own dear bro- 
ther," said I, "what grieves you?^- 
are we not friends, and more than 
friends! — what can grieve you that 
grieves not me 1 " 

Suddenly raising his head, Aubrey 
gazed at me with a long, searching 
intentness of eye ; his lips moved, but 
he did not answer. 

* Speak to me, Aubrey," said I, 
passing my arm over his shoulder; 
" has any one, any thing, hurt you ? 
See, now. If I cannot remedy the evil." 
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"liorion/' Baid Aubrey, speaking 
Tcry slowly, *' do you believe that 
Heaven pre^orders as well as foresees 
our destiny V* 

"It is the schoolman's question/' 
said I, smiling, " but I know how 
these idle subtleties vex the mind — 
and you, my brother, are ever too 
occupied with considerations of ihe 
future. If Heaven does pre-order our 
destiny, we know that Heaven is 
merciful, and we should be fearless, as 
we arm ourselves in thatknowiedge." 

"Morton Devereux," ssad Aubrey, 
again repeating my name, and with 
an evident inward effort that left his 
lip colourless, and yet lit his dark 
dilating eye with a strange and 
unwonted fire—" Morton Deveroux, I 
feel that I am predestined to the 
power of the Evil One ! " 

I drew back, inexpressibly shocked. 
" Good Heavens!" I exclaimed, "what 
can induce you to cherish so terrible 
a phantasy ? what can induce you to 
wrong BO fearfully the goo()ness and 
mercy of our Creator 1 ** 

Aubrey shrunk from my arm, which 
had still been round him, and covered 
his face with his hands. I took up 
the book he had been reading : it was 
a Latin treatise on predestination, and 
seemed fraught with the most gloomy 
and bewildering subtleties. I sat 
down beside him, and pointed oat the 
various incoherencies and contradic- 
tions of the work, and the doctrine it 
espoused — so long and so earnestly 
did I speak that at length Aubrey 
looked up, seemingly cheered and 
relieved, 

" I wish," said he timidly, * 1 wish 
that you loved me, and that you loved 
me oTdy : — but you love pleasure, and 
power, and show, and wit, and reveiij; 
and you know not what it is to feel 
for me, as I feel at times for you — ^nay, 
perhaps you really dislike or despise 
me!" 

Aubrey's voice grew bitter in its 
tone as he concluded these words, and 



I was instantly impreased with tiM 
belief that some one had insinuated 
distanifit of my affeetion for him. 

"Why shouM you think thusr I 
said : " has any cause oecurred of late 
to make you deem my affection for yon 
weaker than it wasi Has any one 
hinted a surmise that I do not repay 
your brotherly regavd ? " 

Aubrey did not answer. 

''Has Qerald," I eimtmued, '^jeaioas 
of our mutual attachment, uttered 
aught tending to dimimah it ? Yes, I 
see that he has 1 " 

Aubrey remained motionless, sul* 
lenly gazing downward, aiKl still silent. 

" Speak," said I, " in justice to both 
of us — ^speaki Tou know, Aubrey, 
how I Tuwe loTod and love you : put 
your arms rouad me, and say thai 
thing on earth which you wish me to 
do, and it shall be done !" 

Aubrey looked up; he met my 
eye^, and he threw himself upon my 
neck, and bunt into a violent pa- 
roxysm of tears. 

I was greatly affected. ^ I see my 
fault," said I, soothing him ;' " you 
are angry, and with justice, that I 
have neglected yon of late; and, 
perhaps, while I ask your oonMenc^ 
you suspect that there is some subject 
on which I should have granted you 
mine. Tou are right, and, at a fitter 
moment, I will. Kow let us turn 
homeward : our uncle is never merry 
when we are absent ; and when my 
mother misses your dark locks and 
fair cheek, I fancy that she sees little 
beauty in the ball. And yet, Aubrey," 
I added, as he now rose from my em- 
brace, and dried his tears, " 1 will 
own to you that I love this scene 
better than any, however gay, within ;" 
and I turned to- the sea, starlit as it 
was, and mummring with a silver 
voice, and I became suddenly silent. 

There was a long pause. I believe 
we both felt the influence of the soene 
around us, softening and tranquillising 
our hearts; for, at length, Aubrey put 
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his hand in mine, and said, "You 
were always more generous and kind 
than I, Morton, though there are 
times when you seem different from 
what you are ; and I know you have 
already forgiven me." 

I drew him affectionately towaards 
me, and we went home. 

But although I meant, from that 
night, to devote myself more to Aubrey 
than I had done of late, my hourly 
increasing love for Isora interfered 
greatly with my resolution. In order, 
however, to excuseany future neglect, I, 
the very next morning, bestowed upon 
him my confidence. Aubrey did not 
much encourage my passion : he repre- 
sented to me Isora's situation — my 
own youth — my own worldly ambition 
— and, more than all, (reminding me 
c^my uncle's aversion even to Uie most 
prosperous and well-suited marriage), 
he insisted upon the certainty that 
Sir William would never yield con- 
sent to the lawful consummation of 
so unequal a love. I was not too well 
pleased with this reception of my tale, 
and I did not much trouble my ad- 
viser with any farther communication 
and confidence on the subject. Day 
after day I renewed my visits to the 
Spaniard's cottage; and yet time 
passed on, and I had not told Isora 
a syllable of my love. I was inex- 
pressibly jealous of this Barnard, 
whom her father often eulogised, and 
whom I never met. There appeared 
to be some mystery in his acquaint- 
ance with Don Diego, which that 
personage carefully concealed; and 
once, when I was expressing my sur- 
prised to have so often missed seeing 
his Mend, the Spaniard shook his 
head gravely, and said that he had 
now learnt the real reason for it : there 
were circumstances of state which 
made men fearful of new acquaint- 
ances, even in their own country. 
He drew back, as if he had said too 
much, and left me the conjecture that 
Barnard was connected with him in 



some intrigue, more delightful in 
itself than agreeable to the gavem- 
ment. This belief was strengthened 
by my noting that Alvarez was fre- 
quently absent from home, and this, 
too, in the evening, when he was 
generally wont to shnn the bleakness 
of the English air — an atmosphere, 
by the by, which I once heard a 
Frenchman wittily compare to An- 
g^stus placed between Horace and 
Viigil; viz., in the hon mot of the 
emperor himself — beUoeen sighs and 
tears. 

But Isora herself never heard the 
niune of this Barnard mentioned with- 
out a visible confusion, which galled 
me to the heart ; and at length, unable 
to endure any longer my suspense 
upon the sulject, I resolved to seek 
from her own lips its termination. I 
long tarried my opportunity: it was 
one evening, that, comlog rather un- 
expectedly to the cottage, I was in- 
formed by the single servant that 
Don Diego had gone to the, neigh- 
bouring town, but that Isora was in 
the garden. Small as it was, this 
garden had been cultivated with some 
care, and was not devoid of variety. 
A high and very thick fence of living 
box-wood, closely ioterlaeed with the 
honey-suckle and the eommon rose, 
screened a few plots of rarer flowers^* 
a small circular fountain, and a rustie 
arbour, both from the sea breezes and 
the eyes of any passer by, to which 
the open and unshelt^ed portion of 
the garden was exposed. When I 
passed through the <^ening cut in 
the fence, I was somewhat surprised 
at not immediately seeing Isora. 
Perhaps she was in the arbour. I 
approached the arbour tremblingly. 
What was my astomshment and my 
terror when I beheld her stretched 
lifeless on the ground. 

I uttered a loud cry, and sprang 
forwards. I raised her &om the 
earth, and supported her in my arms ; 
her complexion — ^through whose pure 
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and transparent white, the wandering 
blood was wont so gently, yet so glow- 
ingly, to blnsh, undulating while it 
blushed, as youngest rose-leaves wliich 
the air just stirs into trembling — 
was blanched into the hues of death. 
My kisses tinged it with a momentary 
colour not its own; and yet as I 
pressed her to my heart, methought 
hers, which seemed still before, began, 
as if by an involuntary sympathy, 
palpably and suddenly to throb against 
my own. My alarm melted away as 
I held her thus — nay, I would not, if 
I could, have recalled her yet to life ; 
— I was forgetful — I was unheeding — 
I was unconscious of all things else 
— a few broken and passionate words 
escaped my lips, but even they ceased 
when I felt her breath just stirring 
and mingling with my own. It seemed 
to mo as if all living kind but our- 
selves' had, by a spell, departed from 
the earth, and we were left alone with 
the breathless and inaudible Nature 
from which spring the love and the 
life of all things. 

Isora slowly recovered; her eyes, in 
opening, dwelt upon mine — her blood 
rushed at once to her cheek, and as 
suddenly left it hueless as before. She 
rose from my embrace, but I still ex- 
tended my arms towards her; and 
words over which I had no control, 
and of which now I have no remem- 
brance, rushed from my lips. Still 
pale, and leaning against the side of 
the arbour, Isora heard me, as — con- 
fused, incoherent, impetuous, but still 
intelligible to Her— my released heart 
poured itself forth. And when I had 
ceased, she turned her face towards 
me, and my blood seemed at once 
frozen in its channel. Anguish, 
deep, ineffable anguish, was depicted 
upon every feature; and when she 
strove at last to speak, her lips qui- 
vered so violently that, after a vain 
effort, she ceased abruptly. I again 
approached — I seized her hand, which 
I covered with my kisses. 



" Will you not answer me, Isora?" 
said I, tremblingly. " Be silent then ; 
but give me one look, one glance of 
hope, of pardon, from those dear eyes, 
and I ask no more.*' 

Isora's whole frame seemed sinking 
beneath her emotions ; she raised her 
head, and looked hurriedly and fear- 
fully round; my eye followed hers, 
and I then saw upon the damp ground, 
the recent print of a man's footstep, 
not my own ; and close to the spot 
where I had found Isora, lay a man's 
glove. A pang shot through me — I 
felt my eyes flash fire, and my brow 
darken, as I turned to Isora, and said, 
" I see it — 1 see all, — I have a rival, 
who has but just left you — you love 
me not — your affections are for him ! " 
' — Isora sobbed violently, but made 
no reply, "You love him," said I, 
but in a milder and more mournful 
tone — ^''you love him — it is enough 
— I will persecute you no more ; and 
yet — " 1 paused a moment, for the 
remembrance of many a sign, which 
my heart had interpreted flatteringly, 
flashed upon me, and my voice £&!- 
tered. "Well, I have no right to 
murmur — only, Isora — only tell me 
with your lips that you love another, 
and I will depart in peace." 

Very slowly Isora turned her eyes 
to me, and even through her tears 
they dwelt upon me with a tender 
and a soft reproach. 

" You love another 1" said I — and 
from her lips, which scarcely parted, 
came a single word which thrilled to 
my heart like fire, — "No /" 

"No!" I repeated, "No I— say that 
again, and again ;-^yet who then is 
this that has dared so to agitate and 
overpower you ? Who is he whom you 
have met, and whom, even now while 
I speak, you tremble to hear me recur 
tol Answer me one word — is it this 
mysterious stranger whom your father 
honours w^ith his friendship? — ^is it 
Barnard]" 

Alarm and fear again wholly en- 
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grossed the expression of Isora's 
countenance. 

"Barnard!" she said, "yes — yes 
— ^it is Barnard ! " 

" Who is he T I cried vehemently 
— "who or what is hel — and of what 
nature is his influence upon you? 
Confide in me" — and I poured forth 
a long tide of inquiry and solicita- 
tion. 

By the time I had ended, Isora 
seemed to have recovered herself. 
With her softness, was mingled some- 
thing of spirit and of self-control, 
which was rare alike in her country 
and her sex. 

^' Listen to me !" said she, and her 
voice, which faltered a little at first, 
grew calm and firm as she proceeded. 
** You profess to love me — I am not 
worthy your love; and if. Count 
Devereux, I do not reject nor disclaim 
it — ^for I am a woman and a weak and 
fond one — I will not at least wrong 
you by encouraging hopes which I 
may not and I dare not fulfil. I 
eannot — " here she spoke with a 
fearful distinctness, — "I cannot, I 
can never, be yours; and when you 
ask me to be so, you know not what 
you ask nor what perils you incur. — 
Bncugh — I am grateful to you. The 
poor exiled girl is grateful for your 



esteem — luid— and your afiection. 
She will never forget them, — never ! 
But be this our last meeting — our very 
last — God bless you, Morton !" and, 
as she read my heart, pierced and 
agonised as it was, in my countenance, 
Isora bent over me, for I knelt be- 
side |her, and I felt her tears upon 
my cheek,— ."God bless you — and 
farewell." 

" You insult, you wound me," 
said I bitterly, "by this cold and 
taunting kindness; tell me, tell me 
only, who it is that you love better 
than me." 

Isora had turned to leave me, for I 
was too proud to detain her; but 
when I said this, she came back, after 
a moment's pause, and laid her hand 
upon my arm. 

" If it make you happy to know my 
unhappiness," she said, and the tone 
of her voice made me look full in her 
face, which was one deep blush 
" know that I am not insensible — ^ 

I heard no more — ^my lips pressed 
themselves involuntarily to hers — a 
long, long kiss — ^burning — intense — 
concentrating emotion, heart, soul, 
all the rays of life's light into a single 
focus ; — and she tore herself from me 
— and I was alone. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A Discovery, and a Departure. 



I HASTSSEI) home after my eventful 
interview with Isora, and gave myself 
np to tumultuous and wild conjecture. 
Aubrey sought me the next morning 
— ^I narrated to him all that had 
occurred — ^he said little, but that 
little enraged me, for it was contrary 
to the dictates of my own wishes. 
The character of Morose in the 
No. 2i\. 



" Silent Woman," is by no means an 
uncommon one. Many men— cer- 
tainly many lovers — ^would say with 
equal tiruth, always provided they had 
equal candour — "All discourses but 
my own afflict me; 'they sfeem harsh,' 
impertinent, and irksoiiie." Certainly 
I felt that amiable sentiment most 
sincerely^ with regard to A-ubrey. I 
) 8 
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Idftbim abruptly— « reaolution poa- 
sessed xne — *^ I will see/' said I^ " this 
Barnard ; I will lie in wait for him ; 
I will demand and obtain, though it 
be by force, the secret wMch eyidently 
BubBists between him and this exiled 
fiunUy." 

Full of this idea> I drew my cloak 
round me, and repaired on foot to the 
neighbourhood of the Spaniard's 
cottage. There was no place near it 
Tery commodious for accommodation 
both of vigil and concealment. How- 
ever, I made a little hill, in a field 
opposite the house, my warder's station, 
and, lying at full length on the ground, 
wrapt in my cloak, I trusted to escape 
notice. The day passed — ^no visitor 
appeared. The next morning I went 
from my own rooms, through the 
subterranean passage, into the Castle 
Cave, as the excavation I have before 
described, was generally termed. On 
the shore I saw Gerald, by one of the 
small fishing-boats usually kept there. 
I passed him with a sneer at his 
amusements, which were always those 
of conflicts against fish or fowl. He 
answered me in the same strain, as he 
threw his nets into the boat, and 
pushed out to sea. " How is it^ that 
you go alone ] " said I ; '' is there so 
much glory in the capture of mackarel 
and dogfish that you will allow no one 
to share it r* 

''There are other sports besides 
those for men,'' answered Gerald, 
colouring indignantly, " my taste is 
confined to amusements in which he 
is but a fool who seeks companion- 
ship ; and if you could read character 
better, my wise brother, you would 
know that the bold rover is ever 
less idle and more fortunate than the 
speculative dreamer 1 " 

As Gerald said this, which he did 
with a significant emphasis, he rowed 
vigorously across the water, and the 
little boat was soon half way to the 
oppositjB islet. My eyes followed it 
ipusingliy as it glided over the waves^ 



and my thoughts painfully revolTed 
the words which Gerald had 'uttered. 
"What can he meanT' said I, half 
aloud, '' yet what matters it? — ^perhapa 
some low amour, some village con- 
quest, inspires him with that becoming 
fulness of pride and vain glor7--jo7 
be with so bold a rover ! " and I strode 
away, along the beach, towards mj 
place of watch ; once only I turned to 
look at Gerald— ho had then just 
touched the islet> whieh was celebrated 
as much for the fishing it afforded aa 
the smuggling it prot^ted. 

I arrived, at last, at the hillock;, 
and resumed my station. Time 
passed on, till, at the dusk of evening, 
the Spaniard came out. He walked 
slowly towards the town; I followed 
him at a distance. Just before h» 
reached the town, he turned off by a 
path which led to the beach. As the 
evening was unusually fresh and chill, 
I felt convinced that some cau3e,*not 
wholly trivial, drew the Spaniard ^forth 
to brave it. My pride a little revolted 
at the idea of following him ; but X 
persuaded myself that Isora's happi- 
ness, and perhaps her father's safety^ 
depended on my obtaining some 
knowledge of the character and 
designs of this Barnard, who appeared 
to possess so dangerous an influence 
over both daughter and sire — ^nor did 
I doubt but that the old man was now 
gone forth to meet him. The times 
were those of mystery and of intrigue 
— the emissaries of the House of 
Stuart were restlessly at work, among 
all classes — many of them, obscure 
and mean individuals, made their way, 
the more dangerously from their 
apparent insignificance. My uncle, a 
moderate toiy, was opposed, though 
quietly, and without vehemence, t<k 
the claims of the baniahed House. 
Like Sedley, who became so staunch 
a revolutionist^ he had seen the Court 
of Charles JL, and the character of that 
King's brother, too closely to feel much 
respect for either; bat he thought it 
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mdeeorens to eocpress t>|»poeitioii 
loudly, agUQSi a party among whom 
were many of Mb eariy Mends ; and the 
good old knight was too much attached 
to private ties to be very muob alive 
to public feeling. However, at his 
well-filled board, conversation, gene- 
rally, though disj^easingly to himself, 
trnmed upon politics, and I had there 
often listened, of late, to dark hints of 
the danger to which we wereexposed^ 
and of the restless maehSnations of 
the Jacobites. I did not, therefore, 
scruple to suspect this Barnard of 
some plot against the existing state ; 
and I did it the more from obeerving 
that the Spaniard often spoke bitterly 
of the En^^h Court, which had 
rejected some claims he had imagined 
hinuelf entitled to make upon it; and 
that he was natsxally of a temper 
Tehementiy opposed to qoiet, and 
alive to enterprise. With this im- 
pres^on, I deemed it fair to seize any 
opportunity of s^ing^ at least, even 
if I conld not question, the man whom 
the Spaniard himsdf confessed to 
have state reasons for eoneealment; 
and my anxiety to behold one whose 
very name could agitate Isora, and 
whose presence could occasion the 
state in which I had found her, 
sharpened this desite into the keen- 
ness of a pasfioon;. 

While Alvarez descended to the 
beach, I kept the upper path, which 
wound along the cliff. There was a 
spot where the rocks were rude and 
broken into crags, and afforded me 
a place where, unseen, I could behold 
what pasded below. The first thing I 
beheld was a boat, approaching rapidly 
towards the shore ; one man was seated 
in it; he reached the shore, and I re- 
cognised Gerald. That was a dreadful 
moment. Alvarez now slowly joined 
him ; they remained together for nearly 
an hour. I saw Gkrald give tlK 
Spaniard a letter, which appeared to 
nuke the chief subject of their con- 
versation. At length they parted. 



with the signs Esther of respect than 
famiUarity. Don Diego returned 
homeward, and Qerald reentered the 
boat. I watched its progress over the 
waves with feelings of a dark and 
almost unutterable nature. "My 
enemy! my rival! miner of my 
hopes ! — my Mother I — my twin, 
brother I" — I muttered bitterly be- 
tween my ground teeth. 

The boat did not make to the open 
sear— it skulked along the shore, till 
distance and shadow scarcely allowed 
me to trace the outline of Gerald's 
figure. It then touched the beach, 
and I could just desexy the dim shape 
of another man enter; and Gerald, 
instead ci returning homewards, 
pushed out towards the islet. I spent 
the greater part of the night in the 
open air. Wearied and exhausted, 
by the farioas indulgence of my 
passions, I gained my room, at length. 
There, however, as dsewhere, thought 
aueceeded to thought, and scheme to 
aeheme. Should I speak to Gerald l 
Should I eonfide in Alvarez 1 Should 
I renew my suit to Isora I If the 
first, what could I hope to learn from 
mine enemy 1 If the seecmd, what 
could I gain from the &ther, while the 
daughter remained averse to me 1 If 
the third — ^there my heart pointed,and 
the third scheme I resolved to adopt. 

But was I satt that Gkrald was this 
Barnard 1 Might there not be s<Mne 
hope that he was not I iN'o, I could 
perednre none. Alvarez had never 
spoken to me of acquaintance with 
any other Englishman than Barnard ; 
I had no reason to bdieve that he ever 
held converse with any other. Would 
it not have been natural too, unless 
some powerful cause, such as love ' to 
Isora, induced silence — ^woukL it not 
have been natural that Gerald should 
have mentioned his acquaintance 
with the Spaniard^ — Unless some 
dark scheme, such as that which 
Barnard appeared to have in common 
with Don Diego, commanded ob- 
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Bcnrity, would it hare been likely that 
Gerald should have met Alvarez alone 
— at night— on an unfrequented spot ? 
What that scheme wcuj I guessed not 
— I cared not. All my interest in the 
identity of Barnard with Gerald 
Deyereuz, was that derived from the 
power he seemed to possess over 
Isora. Here, too, at once, was ex- 
plained the pretended Barnard's desire 
of concealment, and the vigilance 
with which it had been effected. It 
was so certain that Gerald, if my rival, 
would seek to avoid me — ^it was so 
easy for him, who could watch all my 
motions, to secure the power of doing 
60. Then I remembered Gerald's 
character through the country, as a 
gallant and a general lover — and I 
closed my eyes as if to shut out the 
vision when I recalled the beauty of 
his form, contrasted with the com- 
parative plainness of my own. 

"There is no hope," I repeated — 
and an insensibility, rather than 
sleep, crept over me. Dreadful and 
fierce dreams peopled my slumbers; 
and, when I started from them at a 
late hour the next day, I was unable 
to rise from my bed — my agitation 
and my wanderings had iterminated 
in a burning fever. In four days, 
however, I recovered sufficiently to 
mount my horse— I rode to the 
Spaniard's house, I found there only 
the woman who had been Don 
Diego's solitaiy domestic. The morn- 
ing before, Alvarez and his daughter 
had departed, none knew for certain 
whither; but it was supposed their 
destination was London. The woman 
gave me a note — ^it was from Isora — 
it contained only these lines : 

''Forget me — ^we are now parted for 
ever. As you value my peace of 
mind — of happiness I do not speak 
— seek not to discover our next 
retreat. I implore you to think no 
more of what has been; you are 
young, very young. Life has a 
thousand paths for you ; any one of 



them will lead you from the remem- 
brance of me. Farewell, again and 
again ! Isoiul D'Alvakbz." 

With this note was another, in 
French, from Don Diego; it was 
colder and more formal than I could 
have expected — ^it thanked me for my 
attentions towards him — ^it regretted 
that he could not take leave of me in 
person, and it enclosed the sum bf 
the loan of which our acquaintance 
had commenced. 

"It is well!" said I, calmly, to 
myself, " it is well ; I will forget her :" 
and I rode instantly home. " But," 
I resumed in my soliloquy, "I will 
yet strive to obtain confirmation to 
what perhaps needs it not. I will 
yet strive to see if Gerald can deny 
the depth of his ii^juries towards me 
— there will be at least some comfort 
in witnessing either his defiance or 
his confusion." 

Agreeably to this thought,I hastened 
to seek Gerald. I found him in his 
apartment — ^I shut the door, and 
seating myself, with a smile, thus 
addressed him : 

" Dear Gerald, I have a favour to 
ask of you." 

" What is it T 

"How long have you known a 
certain Mr. Barnard 1" Gerald 
changed colour — his voice faltered 
as he repeated the name " Barnard ! " 

" Yes," said I, with affected com- 
posure, " Barnard ! a great friend of 
Don Diego D' Alvarez." 

" I perceive," said Gerald, collecting 
himself, "that you are in some 
measure acquainted with my secret — 
how fiir it is known to you I cannot 
guess ; but I tell you, very fairly, that 
from me you will not increase the 
sum of your knowledge." 

When one is in a good sound rage, 
it is astonishing how calm one can 
be ! I was certainly somewhat amazed 
by Gerald's hardihood and assurance, 
but I continued, with a smile — 
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"And Donna Isora, how long^ if 
not very intrusive on your confidence, 
have you known her ] " 

"I tell you," answered Gerald, 
doggedly, ''that I will answer no 
questions."^ 

" You remember the old story," 
returned I, "of the two brothers, 
Eteocles and Polynices, whose very 
ashes refused to mingle — faith, Gerald, 
our love seems much of the same sort. 
I know not if our ashes will exhibit 
80 laudable an antipathy ; but I think 
our hearts and hands will do so while 
a spark of life animates them ; yes, 
though our blood," (I added, in a voice 
quivering with furious emotion,) "pre- 
vents our contest by the sword, it 
prevents not the hatred and the curses 
of the heart." 

Gerald turned pale. " I do not 



understand you," he faltered out — "I 
know you abhor me ; but why, why 
this excess of malice 1 " 

I cast on him a look of bitter scorn, 
and turned from the room. 

It is not pleasing to place before 
the reader these dark passages of 
fraternal hatred; but in the record 
of all passions there is a moral ; and 
it is wise to see to how vast a sum the 
units of childish animosity swell, when 
they are once brought into a heap, by 
some violent event, and told over by 
the nice accuracy of Revenge. 

But I long to pass from these scenes, 
and my history is about to glide along 
others of more glittering and smiling 
aspect. Thank Heaven, I write a tale, 
not only of love, but of a life ; and that 
which I cannot avoid I can at least 
condense. 



CHAPTER X. 
A very short Chapter— containing a Valet. 



Mt uncle for several weeks had 
flattered himself that I had quite 
forgotten or foregone the desire of 
leaving Bevereux Court for London. 
Good easy man ! he was not a little 
distressed when I renewed the subject 
with redoubled firmness, and de- 
manded an early period for that event. 
He managed, however, still to protract 
the evil day. At one time it was 
impossible to part with me, because 
the house was so full ; at another time 
it was cruel to leave him, when the 
house was so empty. Meanwhile, a 
new change came over me. As the 
first shock of Isora's departure passed 
away, I began to suspect the purity of 
her feelings towards me. Might not 
Gerald, the beautiful, the stately, the 
glittering Gerald, have been a success- 
ful wooer under that disguised name 
of Barnard, and hence Isora's con- 



fusion when that name was mentioned, 
and hence the power which its 
possessor exercised over herl 

This idea, once admitted, soon 
gained ground. It is true that Isora 
had testified something of favourable 
feelings towards me ,* but this might 
spring from coquetry or compassion. 
My love had been a boy's love, founded 
upon beauty and coloured by romance. 
I had not investigated the character 
of the object; and I had judged of 
the mind solely by the face. I might 
easily have been deceived — I per- 
suaded myself that I was ! Perhaps 
Gerald had provided their present 
retreat for sire and daughter — perhaps 
they at this moment laughed over my 
rivalry and my folly. Methought 
Gerald's lip wore a contemptuous 
curve when we met " It shall have 
no cause/' I said, stung to the soul; " I 
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will faideed foigvt ibh ^romaii, and 
yet j ihougk in other yn,y%, ectipse this 
rival. Pleasure— «iiibitiott — ^the bril- 
liancy of a Court — ^the neoarceft of 
wealth invite me to a thousand jeiji. 
I will not be deaf to the calL Mean- 
while I will not betray to Gerald — 
to any one — the scar of the wound 
I hare received ; and I will mortify 
Gerald, by showing him that, hand- 
aome as he is, he shaU be forgotten in 
my presence ! " 

Agreeably to this ezquisite resolu- 
tion, I paid incessant court to the 
numerous dames by whom my ancle's 
mansion was thronged ; and I resolved 
to prepare, among them, the reputa- 
tion for gallantry and for wit which I 
proposed to establish in town. 

''You are greatly altered since 
your love !" said Aubrey, one day to 
me, "but not by your love. Own 
that I did right in dissuading you 
from its indulgence ! " 

" Tell me I " said I, sinking my 
voice to a whisper, "do you think 
Gerald was my rival] " and I recounted 
the causes of my suspicion. 

Aubrey's countenance testified as- 
tonishment as he listened — ^It is 
strange— very atrange,** said he ; "and 
the evidence of the boat] is almost 
conclusive; atill I do not think it 
quite sufficient to leave no loop-hole 
of doabt. But what matters it?*— 
you have conquered your love now." 
. ♦' Ay," I said, with a laugh, " I 
have conquered i^ and I am now about 
to £nd some oi^er empresa of the 



heart What think 'yov oi the Lady 
Hasseltoni — a iair dame and a 
sprightly. I want nothing but her 
love to be the most enviable of men, 
and a French valet-de<hambre to be 
the most irresistible." 

"The former is easier to obtain 
than the latter, I fear," returned 
Aubrey; "all places produce light 
dames, but the war makes a scarcity 
of French valets." 

"True," said I, *but I never thought 
of instituting a comparison between 
their relative value. The Jjady Has- 
selton,no disparagement to her merits^ 
is but one woman — bat a French valet 
who knows his miUer, arms one for 
conquest over a thousand" — ^and I 
turned to the saloon. 

Fate, which had destined to me the 
valuable affections of the Lady Has- 
selton, granted me also, at a yet 
earlier period, the greater boon of a 
French valet. About two or three 
weeks after this sapient communica- 
tion with Aubrey, the most charming 
person in the world presented himself 
a candidate jpour le suprime bonheur 
de soigner Monsieur le Comte, In- 
telligence beamed in his eye ; a modest 
assurance reigned upon his brow^ 
respect made hk step vigilant as a 
xephyr's; and his ruffles were the 
envy of the world I 

I took him at a glance; and I pre- 
rented to the admiring inmates of the 
house a greater coxcomb than\ the 
Count Devereuz in the ethtoreai penMa 
of Jean Desmarais. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 



The Hero aoguits hiraielf honourably m a Cozoomb— a Fine Lady of tbe ^ighteentb 
Century, and a fasbionaUe Dialogue— the Substance oX fasbionable Dialogue being in 
all Centuries the same* 
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I AM thinking, Morton," said my 
uncle, " that if you are to go to town, 
you should go in a style suitable to 
your rank. What say you to flying 
along the road in my green and gold 
chariot? 'Sdeath, I'll make you a 
present of it. Kay — no thanks — and 
you may have four of my black 
Flanders mares to draw you.* 

" Now, my dear Sir William," cried 
Lady Hasselton, who, it may be re- 
membered, was the daughter of one 
of King Charles's beauties, and who 
alone shared the breakfast room with 
my uncle and myself — ** now, my dear 
Sir William, I think it would be a 
better plan to suffer the Count to 
accompany us to town. We go next 
"week. He shall have a seat in our 
coach — help Lovell to pay our post- 
horses — ^protect us at inns — scold at 
the drawers in the pretty oaths of the 
fashion, which are so innocent that I 
will teach them to his Countship 
myself, and unless I am much more 
frightful than my honoured mother, 
whose beauties you so gallantly laud, 
I think you will own. Sir William, 
that this is better for your nephew 
than doing solitary penance in your 
chariot of green and gold, with a 
handkovhief tied over his head to 
keep away cold, and with no more 
fimcifiil occupation than composing 
sonnets to the fonr Flanders mares." 

^ 'Bdeath, madam, you inherit your 
mother's wit as well as beauty," cried 
my uncle, with an impassioned air. 

" And his Countship," said I, "will 
accept your inyitalion without asking 
bis uncle's leave." 



" Come, that is bold for a gentle- 
man of— let me see, thirteen — ^are 
you not 1" 

" Really," answered I, " one learns 
to forget time so terribly in the pre- 
sence of Lady Hasselton, that I do 
not remember even how long it has 
existed for me." 

" Bravo," cried the knight, with a 
moistening eye: *'you see, madam, 
the boy has not lived with his old 
uncle for nothing." 

** I am lost in astonishment,** said 
the lady, glancing toward the glass ; 
" why, you will eclipse all our beaux 
at your first appearance — ^but — ^but — 
Sir William — ^how green those glasses 
have become 1 bless me, there is 
something so contagious in the effects 
of the country, that the very mirrors 
grow verdant. But — Count — Count 
— ^where are you. Count 1 (I was ex- 
actly opposite to the fair speaker) 
Oh. there you are — pray— do you 
carry a little pocket-glass of the true 
quality about you 1 But, of course 
you do — ^lend it me." 

*'I have not the glass you want, 
but I carry with me a mirror that 
reflects your features much more 
faithfully." 

" How ! I protest I do not under- 
stand you!" 

" The mirror is here T said I, laying 
my hand to my heart. 

*'Gad I must kiss the boy!" 
cried my uncle, starting up. 

** I have sworn," said I, fixing my 
eyes upon the lady — " I have sworn 
never to be kissed even by women. 
Ton must pardon me, tmde." . 
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"I declare/' cried the Lady Has- 
selton, flirting her fan which was some- 
what smaller than the screen that one 
puts into a great hall, in order to take 
off the discomfort of too large a room 
— ** I declare. Count, there is. a vast 
deal of originality about you. But tell 
me. Sir William, where did your ne- 
phew acquire, at so early an age — 
(eleven you say he is) — such a fund of 
agreeable assurance ]" 

" Nay, madam, let the boy answer 
for himself." 

"ImprimU, then," said I, playing 
with the ribbon of my cane — " tm- 
primis, early study of the best authors 
— Congreve and Farquhar, Etherege 
and Rochester. Secondly, the constant 
intercourse of company which gives 
one the spleen so over-poweringly 
that despair inspires one with bold- 
ness — ^to get rid of them. Thirdly, 
the personal example of Sir William 
Devereux ; and, fourthly, the inspi- 
ration of hope." 

"Hope, sir!" said the Lady Has- 
selton, covering her face with her 
fan, so as only to leave me a glimpse 
of the farthest patch upon her left 
cheek — "hope, sirl" 

" Yes — the hope of being pleasing 
to you. Suffer me to add that the 
hope has now become certainty." 

" Upon my word. Count — " 

" Nay, you cannot deny it — if one 
can once succeed in impudence, one 
is irresistible." 

" Sir William," cried Lady Hassel- 
ton, " you may give the Count your 
chariot of green and gold, and your 
four Flanders mares, and send his 
mother's maid with him. He shall 
not go with me." 

" Cruel! and why]" said L 

"You are too" — the lady paused, 
and looked at me over her fan. She 
was really very handsome — " you are 
too old, Count. You^mi^ be more 
than nine." 

" Pardon me," said I, "I am nine 
— a very mystical number nine is too. 



and represents the muses, who, you 
know, were always attendant upon 
Venus — or you, which is the same 
thing ; so you can no more dispense 
with my company than you can with 
that of the Graces." 

" Good morning. Sir William ! " 
cried the Lady Hasselton, rising. 

I offered to hand her to the door — 
with great difficulty, for her hoop was 
of the very newest enormity of cir- 
cumferenoe, I effected this object. 
« WeU, Count I " said she, " I am glad 
to see you have brought so much 
learning from school ; make the best 
use of it^ while it lasts, for your 
memory will not furnish you with a 
single simile out of the mythology by 
the end of next winter." 

" That would be a pity ! " said I, 
"for I intend having as many god- 
desses as the Heathens had, and I 
should like to worship them in a 
classical fashion.'' 

" Oh ! the young reprobate ! " said 
the beauty, tapping me with her fan. 
" And pray what other deities besides 
y enus do I resemble ) " 

"All!" said I— "at least all the 
celestial ones ! " 

Though halfway through the door, 
the beauty extricated her hoop, and 
drew back; ''Bless me, the gods aa 
well as the goddesses)" 

" Certainly." . 

" You jest — ^tell me how." 

" Nothing can be easier; you resem- 
ble Mercury, because of your thefts." 

" Thefts ! " 

"Ay; stolen hearts, and" (added 
I, in a whisper) "glances — Jupiter, 
partly because of your lightning, which 
you lock up in the said glances — 
principally because all things are 
subservient to you — Neptune, because 
you are as changeable as the seafr— 
Vulcan, because you live among the 
flames you 'excite — and Mars, be- 
cause — " 

" You are so destructive," cried my 
uncle. 
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" Exactly bo ; and because/' added 
I — ^as I shut the door upon the beauty 
— " because, thanks to your hoop, 
you cover nine acres of ground." 

" Od'sfish, Morton," said my uncle, 
" you surprise me at times— one while 
you are so reserred, at another so 
assured; to-day so brisk, to-morrow 
so gloomy. Why now. Lady Hasselton 
(she is very comely, ehl faith, but 
not comparable to her mother) told 
me, a week ago, that she gave you up 
in despair, that you were dull, past 
hoping for ; and now, 'Gad, you had a 
life in you that Sid himself could not 
have surpassed. How comes it sir, 

• "Why, uncle, you have explained 
the reason; it was exactly because 
she said I was dull that I was resolved 
to convict herlu an untruth." 

** Well, now, there is some sense in 
that, boy; always contradict ill re- 
port, by personal merit. But what 
think you of her ladyship 1 'Gad, you 
know what old Bellair said of Emilia. 

* Make much of her — she's one of the 
best of your acquaintance. I like her 
countenance and behaviour. Well, 
she has a modesty not i' this age, 
a^lad she has/ Applicable enough — 
eh, boy ! " 

" ' I know her value, sir, and 
esteem her accordingly,'" answered 
I, out of the same play, which by dint 
of long study, I had got by heart. 
** But, to confess the truth," added J, 
" I think you might have left out the 
passage about her modesty." 

"There, now — ^you young chaps 
are so censorious — why 'sdeath, sir, 
you don't think the worse of her 
virtue, because of her wit ? " 
Humph I " 

Ah, boy — ^when you are my age, 
you'll know that your demure cats 
are not the best; and that reminds 
me of a little story — shall I'tell it you, 
chad?" 

" If it so please you, sir." 

"Zauns — ^Where's my snuflf-box? — 



oh, here it is. Well, sir, you shall 
have the whole thing, from beginning 
to end. Sedley and I were one day 
conversing together about women. 
Sid was a very deep fellow in that 
game— no passion you know — no love 
on his own side — ^nothing of the sort 
^all done by rule and compass — 
knew women as well as dice, and 
calculated the exact moment when 
his snares would catch them, accord- 
ing to the principles of geometry. 
D — d clever fellow, faith — but a con- 
founded rascal: — but let it go no 
farther — ^mum's the word ! — must not 
slander the dead — and 'tis only my 
suspicion, you know, after all. Poor 
fellow — I don't think he was such a 
rascal; he gave a beggar an angel 
once, — well, boy, have a pinch? — Well, 
so I said to Sir Charles, * I think you 
will lose the widow, after all— 'Gad I 
do.* * Upon what principle of science. 
Sir William 1 ' said he. ' Why, faith, 
man, she is so modest, you see, and 
has such a pretty way of blushing.' 
'Harkye, friend Devereux,' said Sir 
Charles, smoothing his collar, and 
mincing .his words musically, as he 
was wont to do — * harkye, friend 
Devereux, I will give you the whole 
experience of my life in one maxim— 
I can answer for its being new, and I 
think it is profound — ^and that maxim 
is — * No faith, Morton — no, I can't 
tell it thee — ^it is villanous, and then 
it's so desperately against all the 
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sex. 

" My dear uncle, don't tantalise me 
so— pray teU it me — it shall be a 
secret." 

" Ko, boy, no— it will corrupt thee 
— besides, it will do poor Sid's memory 
no good. But 'sdeath, it was a most 
wonderfully shrewd saying — i'faith, it 
was. But zounds — ^Morton — I forgot 
to tell you that I have had a letter 
from the Abb6 to-day." 

" Ha t and when does he return 1 " 

« To-morrow, God willing I "" said 
the knight with a sigh. 
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^80 tBOOB^ or Tsther after so long 
aa abienee t Wdl, I am gbd of it 
I wiBh mveli to lee him before I 
teave you." 

'* Indeed I " quoth my uncle— ^'yon 
hare an advantage OTor me, then ! — 
But, odfififih, Morton, ho^ is it that 
yon grew so friendly with the priest 
before his departure? He used to 
apeak yery snspiinonBly of thee 
fonneriy ; and, when I last eaw hhn, 
he landed thee to the skiee." 

** Why, the clergy of hia fiuth hare 
a habit of defending the Btr<mg, and 
emshing the weak, I belioTe — that's 
alL He onoe thought I was dull 
enough to damn my fortune, and 
then he had some strange doubts for 
my soul — ^now he thinks me wise 
enough to become prosperous, and it 
is astonishing what a respect he has 
eonoMved for my principles." 

''Ha! ha! ha! — you haye a spice 
of your uncle's humour in you — ^and, 
'Qad^ you have no small knowledge of 
the worid considering you haye seen 
BO little of it." 

A hit at the Popish elergy was, in 
my good uncle's eyes, the exact acme 
of wit and wisdom. We are always 
clever with those who imagine we 
think as they do. To be shallow you 
must differ with people — ^to be pro- 
found you must agree with them. 
« Why, sir," answered the sage 
nephew, *^ yon forget that I have soen 
more of the world than many of twice 
my age. Your house has been full of 
company ever since I have been in it, 
and you set me to making observa- 
tions on what I saw before I was 



thirteen. And then, too, if one is 
reading books about real life, at the 
veiy time one is mixing in it, it is 
astonishing how naturally one re» 
marks, and how well one remembers.** 

" Especially if one has a genius for 
it, — eh, boy! And then, too, you 
have read my play — ^turned Horace's 
Satires into a lampoon upon the boys 
at school — ^been regularly to assizes 
during the vacation — ^attended the 
county-ballfl, and been a most pre- 
mature male coquette with the ladies. 
Od'sfish, boy ! — it is quite curious'to 
see how the young sparks of the 
present day get on with their loye- 
making." 

"Especially if one has a genius for 
it— eh, sirf " said I. 

■'Besides," too, said my uncle, 
ironically, "you have had the Abba's 
instructions." 

" Ay, and if the priests wonld com- 
municate to their pupils their expe- 
rience in frailty, as well as in virtue, 
how wise they wonld make us ! " 

"Odsfish! Morton, you are quite 
oracular. How got you that fancy of 
priests I — by observation in life 
already 1" 

"No, uncle — by observation in 
plays, which you tell me are the 
mirrors of life — ^you remember what 
Lee says — 

* Tis thought 
That earth is more obliged to priests for 

bodies 
Than Hftaven for «rala' ** 

And my uncle laughed, and called me 
a smart fellow. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The A'b1>^*8 retitni— a Sword, and a Soliloquy. 



"Tbx next eir«ning when I was sittmg 
akme in my Foom^ th-e ^bb^ Mon- 
'iieuii suddenly entered. *^ Ah, is it 
jou 1 we]4»me I " — cried I. The 
priest held oat Ms arms, and em- 
braced me in the most paternal 
manner. 

" It M your friend^" aaid he, " re- 
turned at last to bless and congratulate 
you. Behold my success in your 
4iervice/' and the AbbS produced a 
l&Bg leather case, richly inlaid with 
gold. 

«Paith, Ahb^,*' said I, «am I to 
understand that this is a present £or 
y«ur eldest pnpil f " 

" You are/' said Miontreuil, opening 
the ease, and producing a sword ; the 
light fell upon the hilt, and I drew 
liack, dazded with its lustre ; it was 
ecnrered with stones, apparently of 
the most coatlyTalue. Attached to 
the hilt was a label of purple yelvet, 
on wMch, in letters of gold, was 
inscribed, "To the son of 3£arshal 
Beyereux, the soldier of France, and 
the friend <rf Louis XIV." 

B^ore I recov^^d my surprise at 
this sight, the Abbe said — ^"It was 
from the King's own hand that I 
MceiTed this sword, and I have 
antftiority to inform you, that if ever 
jron widd it in the service of France 
It wiU be aeoompanied by a post 
vorthy of your name." 
. ''The sendee of France 1" I 
repeated ; '' why at present, that is 
the seryice of an enemy." 

"An enemy only to a part of 
England ! " said the Abb^ emphatic- 
ally; "perhaps I haye oyertures to 
you from other monarchs, and the 



friendship of the court of France may 
be synonymous with the friendship of 
the true sovereign of England." 

Th«re was no mistaking the purport 
of this speech, and eyen in the midst 
of my gratified yanity, I drew back 
alarmed. The Abbe noted the 
changed expression of my counte- 
nance, and artfully turned the subject 
to comments on the sword, on which 
I still gazed with a lover's ardour. 
Thence he yeered to a description of 
the grace and greatziess of the royal 
donor — he dwelt at length upon the 
flattering terms in which Louis had 
spoken of my &ther, and had inquired 
oQjneeming myself; he enumerated 
all the hopes that Uie illustrious^house, 
into which my &ther had first married^ 
expressed for a speedy introduction 
to his son ; he lingered with an 
doquenoe more savouring of the 
court than of the cloister, on the 
dazzling circle which surrounded the 
French throne ; and when my vanity, 
my curiosity, my love of pleasure, my 
ambition, all that are most susceptible 
in young minds, were fully aroused, 
he suddenly ceased, and wished me a 
goodnight. 

" Stay," said I ; md. looking at him 
more attentively than I had hitherto 
d<M2e, I perceived a change in his 
external appearance, which somewhat 
startled and surprised me. Hontreuil 
had always hitherto been remarkalHy 
plain in his dress; but he was now 
richly attired, and by his side hung a 
rapier, which had never adorned it 
before. Something in his aspect 
seemed to suit the alteration in hia 
garb ; and whether it was that long 
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absence had effaced enough of the 
feuniliarity of his features, to allow me 
to be more alive than formerly to the 
real impression they were calculated 
to produce, or whether a commune 
with kings and nobles had of late 
dignified their old expression, as 
power was said to have clothed the 
soldier-mien of Cromwell with a mon- 
arch's bearing — I do not affect to 
decide; but I thought that^ in his 
high brow and Roman features, the 
compression of his lip, and his calm 
but haughty air, there was a noble- 
ness, which I acknowledged for the 
first time. "Stay, my father," said 
I, surveying him, ''and tell me, if 
there be no irreverence in the ques- 
tion, whether brocade and a sword 
are compatible with the laws of the 
Order of Jesus r* 

"Policy, Morton," answered Mon- 
treuil, " often dispenses with custom ; 
and the declarations of the Institute 
provide, with their usual wisdom, for 
worldly and temporary occasions. 
Even while the constitution ordains 
us to discard habits repugnant to our 
professions of poverty, the following 
exception is made : ' Si in occurrenti 
aliquft occasione, vel necessitate, quis 
vestibus melioribus^ honestis tamen, 
indueretur.' "* 

" There is now, then, some occasion 
for a more glittering display than 
ordinary?" said I. 

"There is, my pupil," answered 
Montreuil ; '^ and whenever you em- 
brace the offer of my friendship made 
to you more than two years ago, — 
whenever, too, your ambition points 
to a lofty and sublime career, — when- 



* ** But should there chance any occasion 
or necessity, one may wear better, though 
still decorous garments." 



ever, to make and unmake kings, — 
and, in the noblest sphere to execute 
the will of God, — indemnifies you for 
a sacrifice of petty wishes and mo- 
mentary passions, I will confide to 
you schemes worthy of your ancestors 
and yourself" 

With this the priest departed. Left 
to myself, I revolved his hints, and 
marvelled at the power he seemed to 
possess. " Closeted with kings," said 
I, soliloquising, — " bearing their pre- 
sents through armed men and military 
espionage, — speaking of empires and 
their overthrow, as of ordinary objects 
of ambition — and he himself a low* 
bom and undignified priest, of a poor 
though a wise order — ^well, there is 
more in this than I can fathom ; but 
I will hesitate before I embark in his 
dangerous and concealed intrigues — 
above all, I will look well ere I hazard 
my safe heritage of these broad lands 
in the service of that House which is 
reported to be ungrateful, and which 
is certainly exiled." 

After this prudent and notable 
resolution, I took up the sword — > 
re-examined it — ^kissed the hilt once 
and the blade twice — put it under my 
pillow — sent for my valet — ^undrest 
— went to bed — fell asleep — and 
dreamt that I was teaching the 
Marechal de Yillars the thrust en 
secande. 

But Fate, that arch-gossip, who, 
like her prototypes on earth, settles 
all our affairs for us without our know- 
ledge of the matter, had decreed that 
my friendship with the Abbe Mon- 
treuil should be of very short con- 
tinuance, and that my adventures on 
earth should flow through a different 
channel than, in all probability, they 
would have done under his spiritual 
direction. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A mysterious Letter— a Duel— the Departure of one of the Family. 



The next morning I communicated 
to the Abb^ my intention of proceeding 
to London. He received it with 
fiELYOur. " I myself/' said he, '* shall 
soon meet you there; — my office in 
your family has expired, and your 
mother, after so long an absence, will 
perhaps readily dispense with my 
spiritual advice to her. But time 
presses — since you depart so soon, give 
me an audience to-night in your 
apartment. Perhaps our conversation 
may be of moment." 

I agreed — the hour was fixed, and 
I left the Abb^ to join my uncle and 
his guests. While I was employing, 
among them, my time and genius 
with equal dignity and profit, one of 
the servants informed me that a man 
at the gate wished to see me— and 
alone. 

Somewhat surprised, I followed the 
servant out of the room into the great 
hall, and desired him to bid the 
stranger attend me there. In a few 
minutes, a small, dark man, dressed 
between gentility and meanness, made 
his appearance. He greeted me with 
great respect, and presented a letter^ 
which, he said, he was charged to 
deliver into my own hands, "with," 
he added in a low tone, '' a special 
desire that none should, till I had 
carefully read it, be made acquainted 
with its contents." I was not a little 
startled by this request; and, with- 
drawing to one of the windows, broke 
the seal. A letter, inclosed in the 
envelope, in the Abbe's own hand- 
writing, was the first thing that met 
my eyes. At that instant the Abb^ 
hiioiBelf nished into the hall. He 



cast one hasty look at the messenger, 
whose countenance evinced something 
of surprise and consternation at 
beholding him ; and, hastening up to 
me, grasped my hand vehemently, 
and, while his eye dwelt upon the 
letter I held, cried, ** Do not read it 
— ^not a word — not a word, there is 
poison in it!" And, so saying, he 
snatched desperately at the letter. I 
detained it from him with one hand, 
and pushing him aside with the other, 
said — 

''Pardon me. Father — directly I 
have read it you shall have that 
pleasure — ^not till then ; " and, as I 
said this, my eye falling upon the 
letter, discovered my own name 
written in two places — ^my suspicions 
were aroused. I raised my eyes to 
the spot where the messenger had 
stood, with the view of addressing 
some question to him respecting his 
employer, when, to my surprise, I 
perceived he was already gone; I 
had no time, however, to follow 
him. 

** Boy," said the Abb6, gasping for 
breath, and still seizing me with his 
lean bony hand, — '* boy, give me that 
letter instantly. I charge you not to 
disobey me." 

*' You forget yourself, sir," said I, 
endeavouring to shake him ofi^, ** you 
forget yourself: there is no longer 
between us the distinction of pupil 
and teacher; and if you have not yet 
learnt the respect due to my station, 
suffer me to tell you that it is time 
you should." 

" Give me the letter, I beseech you," 
said Montreuil, changing his voice 
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from anger to supplication; *I ask 
your pardon for my Tiolence; the 
letter does not concern you but me ; 
there is a secret in those lines vhich 
you see are in my hand-writing, that 
implicates my personal safety. Giye 
it me, my dear, dear, son — ^your own 
honour, if not your affection for me^ 
demands that you should." 

I was staggered. His Tiolenee had 
confirmed my suspicions^ but his 
gentleness weakened them. "Be- 
sides," thought I, ''the hand-writing 
i» his, ancj^jTcn if my life depended 
upon reading the letter of another, I 
do not think my honour would suffer 
me to do so against his consent." A 
thought struck me — 

"Will you swear," said I, "that 
this letter does not ccAcem me 1* 

" Solemnly," ^answered the Abbe, 
raising his eyes. 

"Will you swear that I aim not 
even mentioned in iti " 

" Upon peril of my soul, I will." 

"Liar — traitor — ^peijured blasphe- 
mer!" cried I, in an. inexpressible 
rage, " look here, and here ! " and I 
pointed out to the priest various lines 
in which my name legibly and fre- 
quently occurred. A change came 
oyer Montreuil's face ; he released my 
arm and staggered back against the 
wainscot; but recovering his com- 
posure instantaneously, he; said, " I 
forgqt, my son, I forgot — your name 
is mentioned^ it is true, but with 
honourable eulogy, that is all." 

" Bravo, honest Father ! " cried I, 
losing my fury in admiring surprise 
at his address — "bravo! However, 
if that be all, you can have no objec- 
tion to allow me to read the lines in 
which my name occurs ; your benevo- 
lence cannot refuse me such a gratifi- 
catiim as the sight of your written 
panegyric ! " 

" Count Dever^ux," said the Abbe, 
sternly, while his dark face worked 
with suppressed passion, " this- is 
trifling with me^ and I warn you not 



to push my patience too far. I tmU 
have that letter, or — " he ceased 
abruptly, and touched the hilt of his 
sword. 

" Dare you threaten me t " I said, 
and the natural fierceness of my own 
disposition, deepened by vague and 
strong suspicions of some treachery 
designed against me, spoke in the 
tones of my voioe. 

"Dare It" repeated Hotntienil, 
sinking and sharpening his voice 
into a sort of inward screech. '' Dare 
1 1— ay, were your whole tribe arrayed 
against me. Give me the letter, or 
you will find me now and for ever 
your most deadly foe; deadly — ay — 
deadly, deadly 1* and he shook his 
clenched hand at me, with an exprea- 
sion of eountenance so malignant and 
menacing that I drew back involun- 
tarily, and laid my hand on my 
BWorcL 

The action seemed to giveMontreuii 
a signal for which he had hitherto 
waited. " Draw then," he sud through 
his teeth and unsheathed his rapier. 

Though surprised at his determina- 
tion, I was not backward in meeting^ 
it. Thrusting the letter in my 
boBom, I drew my sword in time to 
parry a rai^d and fieree thrust. I 
had expected easily to master Mon- 
treuil, for I had some skill at my 
weap<Hi; — I was deceived — I found 
him &r more adroit than myself in 
the art of offence; and p^haps lb 
would have fiired ill for the hero of 
this narrative had MontreuU deemed 
it wise to direct against my life all 
the science he possessed. But the 
moment our swords crossed, the con^ 
stitutional coolness of the man, which, 
rage or fear had for a brief time 
banished, returned at <mce, and he 
probably saw that it would be. as 
dangerous to him to take away the 
life of his pupil, as to forfeit the 
paper for which he fought. He, 
therefore, appeared to bend all hia 
efforts towards disanningme. Whether 
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or not he would have effected this 
it is hard to say, for my blood was up, 
and any neglect of my antagonist, in 
attaining an object veiy dangerous, 
when engaged with a skilful and 
quick swordsman, might hare sent 
him to the place from which the 
jMrayers of his brethren have (we are 
bound to belieye) released so many 
thousands of souls. But, meanwhile, 
the serrants, who at first thought the 
clashing of swords was the wanton 
sport of some young gallants as yet 
new to the honour of wearing them, 
grew akrmed by the continuance of 
the sound, and flocked hurriedly to 
the place of contest. At their intru- 
sion, we mutually drew back. Be- 
eoYering my presence of mind, (it 
was a possession I rery easily lost 
at that time,) I saw the unseemliness 
of fighting with my preceptor, and 
a priest. I therefore burst, though 
awkwardly enough, into a laugh, and, 
affecting to treat the affiur as a 
Mendly trial <^ skill between the 
Abbe and myself, resheathed my 
sword and dismissed the intruders, 
who,eTideni]y disbelleying my reraion 
of the story, retreated slowly, and 
exchanging looks. MontreuU, who 
had scarcely seconded my attempt to 
gloss oyer our rencontre, jaoiw ap* 
preached me. 

'' Count," he said with a collected 
and cool yoice, " suffer me to request 
you to exchange . three words with 
me, in a spot less liable than this 
to interruption." 

" Follow me then i " said I— and I 
led. the way to a part of the grounds 
which lay remote and sequestered 
from intrusion. I then turned round, 
and perceiyed that the Abb6 had left 
hlK sword behind. "How is this?" 
I stdd, pointing to his unarmed side 
-—''haye you not come hither to 
renew our engagement V 

"No!" answered Montreuil, «I 
repent me of my sudden haste, and 
I have resolyed to deny myself all 



further posailHlity of unseemly 
fare. That letter, young man, I still 
demand from you ; I demand it from 
your own sense of honour and of 
right — ^it was written by me — it wai 
not intended for your ^e—it contains 
secrets implicating the Uyes of others 
beside myself; — ^now— read it if you 
will" 

*' You are right, tar," eaid I, after 
a short pause ; " there is the letter; 
neyer shall it be said of Mortoa 
Beyereuxthat he hazarded his honour 
to secure his safety. — ^But the tie 
between us is broken now and for 
ever ! " 

So saying, I flung down the debated 
epistle, and strode away. I re*entered 
the great hall. I saw by one of the 
windows a sheet of paper — I jacked 
it up, and perceiyed that it was the 
enyelope in which the letter had 
been enclosed. It contained only 
these linear addressed to me in 
French ; 

'<A friend of the late Marshal 
Deyereux encloses to his son a letter, 
the contents of which it is essenthd 
for his safety that he should know. 

« 0. D. B." 

*Umphl" said I — **a very satis* 
lEustory intimation, considering that 
the son of the late Marshal Devereux 
is so very well assured that he shall 
not know one line of the contents 
of the said letter. But let me see 
after this messenger ! " and I imme* 
diately hastened to institute inquiry 
respecUng him. I found that he 
was already gone ; on. leaving the hall 
he had remounted his horse, and 
taken his departure. One servant 
however, had seen him, as he passed 
the front court, address a few words 
to my valet, Desmarais, who happened 
to be loitering there. I summoned 
Desmarais and questioned him. 
^ <* The dirty fellow," said the Frenchr 
man, pointing to his spattered 9tock? 
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ings with a lachiymose air, " splashed 
me, by a prance of his horse, from 
head to foot, and while I was scream- 
ing for very anguish, he stopped and 
said, ' Tell the Count Devereux that 
I was unable to tarry, but that the 
letter requires no answer/" 

I consoled Desmarais for his mis- 
fortune, and hastened to my uncle 
with a determination to reveal to him 
all that had occurred. Sir William 
was in his dressing-room, and his gen- 
tleman was very busy in adorning his 
wig. I entreated him to dismiss the 
eoiffeuVf and then, without much pre- 
liminary detail, acquainted him with 
all that had passed between the Abb6 
and myself. 

The knight seemed startled when 
I came to the story of the sword. 
"'Gad, Sir Count, what have you 
been doing 1" said he; "know you 
not that this may be a very ticklish 
matter] The king of France is a 
very great man, to be sure — a very 
great xnan — and a very fine gentle- 
man ; but you will please to remember 
that we are at war with his Miyesty, 
and I cannot guess how far the ac- 
cepting such presents may be held 
treasonable." 

And Sir William shook his head 
with a mournful significance. " Ah," 
cried he, at last (when I had concluded 
my whole story), with a complacent 
look, '* I have not lived at court, and 
studied human nature, for nothing: 
and I will wager my best full-bottom 
to a night-cap, that the crafty old fox 
is as much a jacobite as he is a rogue ! 
The letter would have proved it, sir 
— ^it would have proved it !" 

"But what shall be done now?'' 
said I; "will you suffer him to 
remain any longer in the house 1" 

"Why," replied the knight, sud- 
denly recollecting his reverence to the 
fair sex, '' he is your mother's guest, 
not mine ; we must refer the matter 
to her. But zauns, sir, with all 'de- 
ference to her Udyship, we canxiot 



suffer our house to be a conspiracy- 
hatch as well as a popish chapel ; — 
and to attempt your life too — ^the 
devil I Odsfish, boy, I will go to 
the countess myself, if you will just 
let KichoUs finish my wig — never 
attend the ladies en d^habiUe — always, 
with them, take care of your person 
most, when you most want to display 
your mind;" and my uncle ringing 
a little silver bell on his dressing-table, 
the sound immediately brought 
Kicholls to his toilet. 

Trusting the cause to the zeal of 
my uncle, whose hatred to the eccle- 
siastic would, I knew, be an efiicacious 
adjunct to his diplomatic address, 
and not unwilling to avoid being 
myself the person to acquaint my 
mother with the suspected delin- 
quency of her fevourite, I hastened 
from the knight's apartment in searcli 
of Aubrey. He was not in the hoase. 
His attendants (for my uncle, with 
old-fashioned grandeur of respect, 
suitable to his great wealth and 
aristocratic temper, allotted to each 
of us a separate suite of servants as 
well as of apartments) believed he 
was in the park. Thither I repaired, 
and found him, at length, seated by 
an old tree, with a large ^book of a 
religious cast before him, on whicli 
his eyes were intently bent. 

" I rejoice to have found thee, my 
gentle brother," said I, throwing 
myself on the green turf by his side : 
"in truth you have chosen a fitting 
and fair place for study." 

"I have chosen," said Aubrey, "a 
place meet for the 'peculiar study I 
am engrossed in; for where can we 
better read of the power and bene- 
volence of God than among the living 
testimonies of both. Beautiful .*< — 
how very beautiful — ^is this happy 
world ; but I fear," adde^l Aubr^, 
and the glow of his countenance died 
away, — "I fear that we eiybyittoo 
much." 

" We hold different interpxetations 
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of our creed then," said I, "for I 
esteem enjoyment the best proof of 
gratitude; nor do I think we can 
pay a more acceptable duty to the 
Father of all Goodness than by showing 
ourselves sensible of the favours he 
bestows upon us." 

Aubrey shook his head gently, but 
replied not. 

'* Yes," resumed I, after a pause — 
" yes, it is indeed a glorious and fair 
world which we have for our inherit- 
ance. Look, how the sunlight sleeps 
yonder upon fields covered with 
golden com, and seems, like the 
divine benevolence of which you spoke, 
to ^smile upon the | luxuriance which 
its power created. This carpet at our 
feet, covered with flowers that breathe, 
sweet as good deeds, to Heaven — ^the 
stream that breaks though that distant 
copse, laughingin the light of noon,and 
sending its voice through the hill and 
woodland, like a messenger of glad 
tidings, — the green boughs over our 
head, vocal with a thousand songs, all 
inspirations of a joy too exquisite for 
silence, — the very leaves, which seem 
to dance and quiver with delight, — 
think you, Aubrey, that these are so 
sullen as not to return thanks for the 
happiness they imbibe with being; 
— what are those thanks but the 
incense of their joy? The flowers 
send it up to heaven in fragrance — 
the air and the wave in music. Shall 
the heart of man be the only part of 
EUs creation that shall dishonour His 
worship with lamentation and gloom] 
When the inspired writers call upon 
us to praise our Creator, do they not 
say to us, — * Be joyful in your 
GodV" 

" How can we be joyful with the 
Judgment-Day ever before us?" said 
Aubrey — "how can we be joyful," 
(and here a dark shade crossed his 
countenance, and his lip trembled 
with emotion,) while the deadly pas- 
sions of this world plead and rankle 
at the heart 1 Oh, none but they who 
No. 242. E 



have known the full blessedness of a 
commune with heaven can dream of 
the whole anguish and agony of the 
conscience, when it feels itself sullied 
by the mire and crushed by the load 
of earth !" Aubrey paused, and his 
words — his tone — his look — made 
upon me a powerful impression. I 
was about to answer, when, interrnpt- 
ing me, he said, " Let us talk not of 
these matters, — speak to me on more 
worldly topics." 

" I sought you," said I, " that I 
might do so!" and I proceeded to 
detail to Aubrey as much of my 
private intercourse with the Abb6 as I 
deemed necessary in order to warn him 
from too close a confidence in the wily 
ecclesiastic. Aubrey listened to me 
with earnest attention : — the afiair of 
the letter — the gross falsehood of the 
priest in denying the mention of my 
name, in his epistle, evidently - dis- 
mayed him. " But," said he, after a 
long silence — ^"but it is not for. us, 
Morton — weak, ignorant, inexperi- 
enced as we are— to judge prematurely 
of our spiritual pastors. To them 
also is given a far greater license of 
conduct than to us — ^and ways enve- 
loped in what to our eyes are mystery 
and shade ; nay, I know not whether 
it be much less impious to question 
the paths of God's chosen, than 
to scrutinise those of the Deity 
himself." 

" Aubrey, Aubrey, this is childish ! " 
said I, somewhat moved to anger. 
"Mystery is always the trick of im- 
posture : God's chosen should be dis- 
tinguished from their flock only by 
superior virtue, and not by a superior 
privilege in deceit." 

" But," said Aubrey, pointing to a 
passage in the book before him, " see 
what a preacher of the word has said ! " 
— and Aubrey recited one of the most 
dangerous maxims in priestcraft, as 
reverently as if he were quoting from 
the Scripture itself. " ' The nakedness 
of truth should never be too openly 
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exposed to the eyes of the Tiilgar. It 
iras irisely feigned, bj the ancients, 
that Troth did. lie eoneealed in a 
well!'" 

"Yes," said I, with enthusiasm, 
** but that well is like the holy stream 
at Dodon% which has the gift of en- 
lightening those who seek it^ and 
the power of illumining erery tordi 
which touches the surface of its 
water I " 

Whatever answer Aubrey might 
have made was Interrupted by my 
uncle, who appeared approaching 
towaids QS with unusual satisfaction 
depicted on his comely countenance. 

*' Well, boys, well," said he, when 
he eame within hearing — ^"a holyday 
for you t Od'sfish, — and a holier day 
than I my old house has known since 
its former proprietor. Sir Hugo, of 
Yalorous memory, demolished the 
nnnneiy, of which some remains yet 
stand on yonder eminence. Morton, 
my man of might, the thing is done 
-^the court is purified---the wicked 
one is departed. Look here, and be 
as happy as I am at our release ;" and 
he threw me a note in Montreuil's 
writing — 

To SiA WzLLZiJC Beykreuz^ Kt. 

" Ji&j Honoured Friend, 
"In consequence of a dispute 
between your eldest nephew. Count 
Morton Devereuz, and myself, in 
which he desired me to remember, not 
only that our former relationship of 
tutor and pupil was at an end, but 
that friendship for his person was 
incompatible with the respect due to 
his superior station, I can neither so 
far degrade the dignity of letters, 
nor, abore all, so meanly debase the 
sanctity of my divine profession, as 
any longer te remain beneath your 
hospitable roof, — a guest not only 
unwelcome to, but insulted by, your 
relation and apparent heir. Suffer 
me to offer you my gratitude for 
the fayonrs yon have hitherto be- 



stowed on me, and to bid yon £u:ew^ 
for ever. 

" I have the honour to be, 
" With the most pr(^ound respect, &e. 
"Julian Montbeuil.** 

"Well, sir, what say youV cried 
my uncle, stamping his cane firmlj 
on the ground, when I had finished 
reading the letter, and had trans- 
mitted it to Aubrey. 

" That the good Abb6 has displayed 
his usual skill in composition. And 
my mother t Is she imbued with 
our opinion of his priestship ? " ' 

"Not exactly, I fear. However, 
Heaven bless her, she is too soft to 
say ' nay.* But those Jesuits are so 
smooth-tongued to women. 'Gad, 
they threaten damnation with such 
an irresistible air, that they are as 
much like William the Conqueror as 
Edward the Confessor. Hal master 
Aubrey, have you become amorous 
of the old Jacobite, that you sigh 
over his crabbed writing, as if it 
were a bille^-dovx f " 

" There seems a great deal of feeling 
in what he says, sir," said Aubrey, 
returning the letter to my uncle. 

" Feeling ! " cried the knight ; ** ay, 
the reverend gentry always have a 
marvellously tender feeling for their 
own interest — eh, Morton? " 

"mght, dear sir," said I, wishing 
to change a subject which I knew 
might hurt Aubrey ; " but should we 
not join yon party of dames and 
damsels? I see they are about ta 
make a water excursion." 

"•Sdeath, sir, with all my heart," 
cried the good-natured knight: '^I 
love to see the dear creatures amuse 
themselves ; for, to tell you the truth, 
Morton," said he, sinking his voice 
into a knowing whisper, "the best 
thing to keep them from playing the 
devil is to encourage them in playing 
the fool ! " and, laughing heartily at 
the jest he had purloined from one of 
his favourite writers. Sir William led 
the way to the water-party. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

Bemg^ a Chapter of Trifles. 



Thb Abb6 disappeared 1 It is aston- 
ishing how well everybody bore his 
departure. My mother scarcely spoke 
on the subject : but, along the irre- 
fragable smoothness of her tempera- 
ment,{all things glided without re- 
sistance to their course, or trace where 
they had been. Gerald, who, occupied 
solely in rural sports or rustic loves, 
seldom mingled in the festivities of 
the house, was equally silent on the 
subject. Aubrey looked grieved for 
a day or two; but his countenance 
soon settled into its customary and 
grave softness ; and, in less than a 
week, so little was the Abb6 spoken 
of or missed that you would scarcely 
have imagined Julian Montreuil had 
ever passed the threshold of our gate. 
The oblivion of one buried is nothing 
to the oblivion of one disgraced. 

Meanwhile, I pressed for my de- 
parture; and, at length, the day was 
finally fixed. Ever since that con- 
Tersation with Lady Hasselton, which 
has be^a set b^ore the reader, that 
lady had lingered and lingered — 
though the house was growing empty, 
and London, in all seasons, was, 
aceording to her, better than the 
country in any — until the Count 
Devereux,with that amiable modesty 
which so especially characterised him, 
began to suspect that the Lady Hassel- 
ton lingered on his account. This em- 
boldened that bashful personage to 
press in earnest for the fourth seat in 
the beauty's carriage, which, we have 
seen in the conversation before men- 
tioned, had been previously offered to 
him in jest. After a great affectation 
of horror at the proposal^ the Lady 



Hasselton yielded. She had always 
she said, been dotingly fond of 
children, and it was eertainly very 
shocking to send such a chit as the 
little Count to London by himself. 

My uncle was charmed with the 
arrangement. The beauty was a 
peculiar £a.vourit6 of his, and, in fact, 
he was sometimes pleased to hint that 
he had private reasons for love towards' 
her mother's daughter. Of the truth 
of this insinuation I am, however, 
more than somewhat suspicious, and 
believe it was cmly a little ru6e of the 
good knight, in order to excuse the. 
vent of those kindly affections with 
which (while the heartless tone of 
the company his youth had frequented 
made him ashamed to own it) his 
breast overflowed. There was in 
Lady Hassel ton's familiarity — her ease 
of manner — a certain good-nature 
mingled with her afiectation, and a 
gaiety of spirit, which never flagged 
— something greatly calculated to 
win favour with a man of my uncle's 
temper. 

An old gentleman who filled in 
her family the office of "the chemUer ** 
in a French one ; viz., who told stories, 
not too long, and did not chaUengo 
you for interrupting them — ^who had 
a good air, and unezceptionablo 
pedigree — ^a turn for wi*> literature, 
note-TVTiting, and the management <^ 
lap-dogs — ^who could attend Madarae 
to auctions, plays, court, ^nd the 
puppet-show — who had a right to 
the best company, but would, on a 
signal, give up his seat to any one 
the pretty caprideuae whom he served 
might select from the worst — ^in short, 
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a very nsefal, charming personage^ 
"vastly" liked by all, aud ** pro- 
digiously" respected by none; — this 
gentleman, 1 say, by name Mr. Lovell, 
had attended her ladyship in her 
excursion to Devereux Court. Besides 
him there came also a widow lady, 
a distant relation, with one eye and 
a sharp tongue — the Lady Needle- 
ham, whom the beauty carried about 
with her as a sort of gouvemattte or 
duenna. These excellent persons 
made my compagnona de voyage, and 
filled the remaining complements of 
the coach. To say truth, and to say 
nothing of my tendresse for the Lady 
Hasselton, I was very anxious to 
escape the ridicule of crawling up to 
town, like a green beetle, in my uncle's 
verdant chariot, with the four Flanders* 
mares trained not to exceed two miles 
an hour. And my Lady Hasselton's 
private railleries — for she was really 
well bred, and made no jest of my 
uncle's antiquities of taste, in his 



presence, at least — ^had considerably 
heightened my intuitive dislike ta 
that mode of transporting myself to 
the metropolis. The day before my 
departure, Gerald, for the first time, 
spoke of it. 

Glancing towards the mirror, which 
gave in full contrast the magnificent 
beauty of his person, and the smaller 
proportions and plainer features, of 
my own, he said, with a sneer, "Your 
appearance must create a wonderful 
sensation in town." 

" No doubt of it," said I, takings 
his words literally, and arraying my 
laced cravat with the air of a petU- 
maitre. 

"What a wit the Count has!" 
whispered the Duchess of Lackland — 
who had not yet given up all hope of 
the elder brother. 

"Wit," said the Lady Hasselton: 
" poor child, he is a perfect simple- 
ton ! " 



CHAPTER XV, 



The Mother and Son—Virtue should he the soyereign of the Feelings, not their 

Destroyer. 



I TOOK the first 'opportunity t© 
escape from the good company who 
were so divided in opinion as to my 
mental accomplishments, and repaired 
to my mother ; for whom, despite of 
her evenness of disposition, verging 
towards insensibility, I felt a powerful 
and inefiaceable affection. Indeed, if 
purity of life, rectitude of intentions, 
and fervour of piety, can win love, 
none ever deserved it more than she. 
It was a pity that, with such admirable 
qualities, she had not more diligently 
cultivated her affections. The seed 
was not wanting; but it had been 
neglected. Originally intended for 
the veil, she had been taught, early 



in life, that much feeling was synony- 
mous with much sin; and she had 
so long and so carefully repressed in 
her heart every attempt of the 
forbidden fruit to put forth a single 
blossom, that the soil seemed at last 
to have become incapable of bearing 
it. If, in one corner of this barren, 
but sacred, spot, some green and 
tender verdure of affection did exist. 
It was, with a partial and petty 
reserve for my twin-brother, kept 
exclusive, and consecrated to Aubrey. 
His congenial habits of pious silence 
and rigid [devotion — his softness of 
temper — his utter freedom from all 
boyish excesses, joined to his almost 
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angelic beantj— a quality which, in 
no female heart, is ever without its 
yalue— were exactly calculated to 
attract her sympathy, and work them- 
selves into her love. Gerald was also 
regular in his habits, attentive to 
devotion, and had, from an early 
period, been high in the favour of 
her spiritual director. Gerald, too, 
if he . had not the delicate and 
dreamlike beauty of Aubrey, possessed 
attractions of more masculine and 
decided order ; and for Gerald, there- 
fore, the Oonntess gave the little of 
love that she could spare from Aubrey. 
To me she manifested the most utter 
indifference. My difficult and fas- 
tidious temper — ^my sarcastic turn of 
mind — my violent and headstrong 
passions — my daring, reckless, and, 
when roused, almost ferocious nature 
— ^all, especially, revolted the even 
and polished and quiescent character 
of my maternal parent. The little 
extravagances of my childhood seemed 
to her pure and inexperienced mind, 
the crimes of a heart naturally dis- 
torted and evil; my jesting vein, 
which, though it never, even in the 
wantonness of youth, attacked the 
substances of good, seldom respected 
its semblances and its forms, she con- 
sidered as the effusions of malignity ; 
and even the bursts of love, kind- 
ness, and benevolence, which were by 
no means unfrequent in my wild and 
motley character, were so foreign to 
her stillness of temperament that 
they, only revolted her by their 
violence, instead of affecting her by 
their warmth. 

Kor did she like me the better for 
the mutual understanding between 
my uncle and myself. On the con- 
trary, shocked by the idle and gay 
turn of the knight's conversation, the 
frivolities of his mind, and his 
heretical disregard for the forms of 
the religious sect which she so zeal- 
ously espoused, she was utterly in- 
.se&flible to the points which redeemed 



and ennobled his sterling and generous 
character — utterly obtuse to his 
warmth of heart — his overflowing 
kindness of disposition — his charity 
— his high honour — his justice of 
principle, that nothing save benevo- 
lence could warp— and the shrewd 
penetrating sense, which, though often 
clouded by foibles and humorous 
eccentricity, still made the stratum of 
his intellectual composition. Never- 
theless, despite her prepossessions 
against us both, there was in her 
temper something so gentle, meek, 
and un-upbraiding,that even the sense 
of injustice lost its sting, and onp 
could not help loving the softness of 
her character, while one was most 
chilled by its frigidity. Anger, hope, 
fear, the faintest breath or sign of 
passion, never seemed to stir the 
breezeless languor of her feelings ; 
and quiet was so inseparable from her 
image that I have almost thought, 
like that people described by Hero- 
dotus, her very sleep could never be 
disturbed by dreams. 

Yes! how fondly, how tenderly I 
loved her ! What tears — secret, but 
deep — ^bitter, but un-reproaching— 
have I retired to shed, when I caught 
her cold and unaffectionate glance. 
How (unnoticed and imcared for) 
have I watched, and prayed, and 
wept, without her door, .when a 
transitory sickness or suffering de- 
tained her within; and how, when 
stretched myself upon the feverish 
bed, to which my early weakness of 
frame often condemned me, how 
have I counted the moments to her 
punctilious and brief visit, and started 
as I caught her footstep, and felt my 
heart leap within me as she ap- 
proached ; and then, as I heard her 
cold tone, and looked upon her un- 
moved face, how bitterly have I 
turned away with all that repressed 
and crushed affection which was con- 
strued into suUenness or disrespect. 
mighty and enduring force of early 
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asfiodationsy that aUnoet seemSy in its 
unconquerable strength^ to partake 
of an innate prepoBBesaion^ that binds 
the son to the mother, -who concealed 
Iiim in her womb, and purchased life 
for him with the traviul of death I— 
fountain of filial love, which coldness 
cannot freeze, nor injustice embitter, 
nor pride divert into fresh channels, 
nor time, and the hot suns of our 
toiling manhood, exhaust — even at 
this moment, how livingly do you 
gush upon my heart, and water with 
yonr divine waves the memories that 
yet flourish amidst the sterility of 
years! . 

I approached the apartments ap- 
propriated to my mother — I knocked 
at her door ; one of her women ad- 
mitted me, the Countess was sitting 
on a high-backed chair, curiously 
adorned with tapestiy. Her feet, 
which were remarkable for their 
beauty, were upon a velvet cushion ; 
three handmaids stood round her, and 
she herself was busily employed in a 
piece of delicate embroidery, an art 
in which she eminently excelled. 

''The Count— madam 1" said the 
woman who had admitted me, placing 
A chair beside my motlier, and then 
retiring to join her sister maidens. 

** Good day to you, my son," said 
the Countess, lifting her eyes for a 
moment, and then dropping them 
again upon her work. 

''I have come to seek you, dearest 
mother, as I know not, if, among the 
crowd of guests and amusements 
which surround us, I shall enjoy 
another opportunity of having a 
private conversation with you — ^will 
it please you to dismiss your 
women 1" 

Hy mother again lifted up her 
eyes — ^*And why, my son] — surely 
there can be nothing between us 
which requires their absence; what 
is your reason!'' 
. "I leave you to-morrow> uiafiam ; 



is it strange that a son should wish 
to see his mother alone before his 
departure?" 

*' By no meansy Morton ; bat yom* 
absence will not be very long, will 

itr' 

''Forgive my importunity, dear 
mother — ^but wUl you dismiBs your 
attendants 1" 

"If you wish it, oertaiidy; but I 
dislike feeling alone, especially, in 
these large rooms; nor do I tiiink 
our being unattended quite consistent 
with our rank ; however, I never eon.- 
tradict you, my 'son," and the Connteas 
directed her women to wait in the 
anteroom. 

" Well, Morton, what is yonr wish?* 

" Only to bid yon fiftrewell, and to 
ask if London contains nothing whidi 
you will commission me to obtain for 
your* 

The Countess again ndsed her 
eyes from her work. — * I am greatly 
obliged to you, my dear son ; this is a 
very delicate attention on your paart^ 
I am informed that stomaoheiB ai« 
worn a thought less pointed than 
they were. I care not, you well know, 
for such vanities ; but respect for the 
memory of your illustrious father 
renders me desirous to retain a seemly 
appearance to the world, and my 
women shall give you written instrae- 
tions thereon to Madame Toarville-^ 
she lives in St. James's Street, and is 
the only person to be employed in 
these matters. She is a woman who 
has known misfortune, and appre- 
ciates the sorrowful and subdued 
tastes of those whom an exalted statiiHi 
has not preserved from like afflictions. 
— So, you go to-morrow — will you get 
me the scissors, they are on the ivory 
table, yonder. — ^When do you return?" 

"PeAaps never!" said I, abruptly. 

"Never, Morton; how singular — 
whyr 

"I may join the army— and be 
killed." 

" I hope not. — ^Dear, how oold it ib 
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— will you shut the "window? — pray 
forgive my troubling you, but you 
tDotdd send away the women. — Join 
the army, you say? — it is a yery dan- 
gerous profession — ^your poor father 
might be alive now but for having 
embraced it ; nevertheless, in a right- 
eous cause, under the Lord of Hosts, 
there is great glory to be obtained 
beneath its banners. Alas, however, 
for its private evils! alas, for the 
orphan and the widow ! — ^You will be 
sure, my dear son, to give the note to 
Hadame Tourville herself 1 her assist- 
ants have not her knowledge of my 
misfortunes, nor indeed of my exact 
proportions ; and at my age^ and in 
my desolate state^ I would fain be 
decorous in these things — and that 
reminds me of dinner. Have you 
aught else to say, Morton 1" 

"Yes I" said I, suppressing my 
emotions — ''yes, mother! do bestow 
on me one warm wish, coie kind word, 
before we part — see — I kneel for your 
lilessing — will you not give it me V* 

"Bless you, my child — ^bless you! 
look you now— I have; dropt my 
needier* 



I rose hastily— bowed profoundly 
— (my mother returned the courtesy 
with the grace peculiar to herself) 
— and withdrew. I hurried into the 
great drawing-room — found Lady 
ITeedleham alone — rushed oat in de- 
spair — encountered the Lady Hassel- 
ton, and coquetted with her the rest 
of the evening. Vain hope ! to forget 
one's real feelings by pretending those 
one never felt! 

The next morning, then, after suit- 
able adieux to all (Gerald excepted) 
whom I left behind — rafter some tears 
too from my uncle, which, had it not 
been for the presence of the Lady 
Hasselton, I could have returned with 
interest — and after a long caress to 
his dog Ponto, which now, in parting 
with that dear old man, seemed to 
me as dog never seemed before, I 
hurried into the Beauty's carriage^ 
bade farewell for ever to the Rubicon 
of Life, and commenced my career of 
manhood and citizenship by learning 
under the tuition of the prettiest 
coquette of her time, the dignified 
duties of a Court GaUant, and a 
Town Beam 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Hero in London— Pleasure is often the shortest, as it is the earliest road to Wisdom, 
and we may say of the World what Zeal-of-tbe-Land-Bu^ says of the Pig-Booth, 
*' We escape so much of the other vanities by our early entering.** 



It had, when I first went to town, 
just become the fashion for young 
men of fortune to keep house, and 
to give their bachelor establishments 
the importance hitherto reserved for 
the household of a Benedict. 

Let the reader figure to himself a 
suite of apartments magnificentlj 
furnished, in the vicinity of the 
court. An ante-room is crowded with 
divers persons, all messengers in the 
various negotiations of pleasure. 
There, a French valet — that inesti- 
mable valet, Jean Desmarais — sitting 
over a small fire, was watching the 
operations of a coffee-pot, and con- 
versing, in a mutilated attempt at 
the language of our nation, though 
with the enviable fluency of his o>vn, 
with the various loiterers who were 
beguiling the hours they were obliged 
to wait for an audience of the 
master himself, by laughing at 
the master's Gallic representative. 
There stood a tailor with bis books 
of patterns just imported from Paris 
— that modem Prometheus, who 
makes man what he is ! Next 
to him a tall gaunt fellow, in a 
coat covered with tarnished lace, 
a night-cap .wig, and a large whip 



in his hands, comes to vouch for 
the pedigree and excellence of the 
three horses he intends to dispose of, 
out of pure love and amity for the 
buyer. By the window stood a thin 
starveling poet, who, like the gram- 
marian of Cos, might have put lead 
in his pockets to prevent being blown 
away, had he not, with a more paternal 
precaution, put'so much in his works 
that he had left none to spare. Ex- 
cellent trick of the times, when ten 
guineas can purchase every virtue 
under the sun, and when an author 
thinks to vindicate the sins of his 
book by proving the admirable. 'quali- 
ties of the paragon to whom it is dedi- 
cated.* There, with an air of super- 
cilious contempt, upon his smooth 
cheeks, a page, in purple and silver, sat 
upon the table, swinging his legs to and 
fro, and big with all the reflected im- 
portance of a hUlet-dcyux. There stood 
the pert haberdasher, with his box of 
silver-fringed gloves, and lace which 
Diana might have worn. At that 
time there was indeed no enemy to 
female chastity like the former article 

* Thank Heaven, for the honour of litera- 
ture, nous avons change U)vt cela/ — Ed, 
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of man-millinery — the delicate white- 
ness of the glove, the starry splendour 
of the fringe, were irresistible, and 
the fair Adoma, in poor Lee's tragedy 
of Caesar Borgia, is fSeir from the only 
lady who has been killed by a pair of 
gloves. 

Next to the haberdasher, dingy 
and dull of aspect, a book-hunter bent 
beneath the load of old works ga- 
thered from stall and shed, and about 
to be re-sold according to the price 
exacted from all literary gallants, who 
affect to unite the fine gentleman 
with the profound scholar. A little 
girl, whose brazen face and voluble 
tongue, betrayed the growth of her 
intellectual faculties, leant against 
the wainscot, and repeated, in the 
anteroom, the tart repartees which 
her mistress (the most celebrated 
actress of the day) uttered on the 
stage; while a stout, sturdy, bull- 
headed gentleman, in a grey surtout 
and a black wig, mingled with the 
▼anous voices of the motley group 
the gentle phrases of Hockley in the 
Hole, from which place of polite mer- 
riment he came charged with a mes- 
sage of invitation. While such were 
the inmates of the anteroom, what 
picture shall we draw of the scUon 
and its occupant ] 

A table was covered with books, a 
couple of fencing foils, a womsm's 
mask, and a profusion of letters ; a 
scarlet cloak, richly laced, hung 
over, trailing on the ground. Upon 
a slab of marble lay a hat, looped 
with diamonds, a sword, and a 
lady's lute. Extended upon a sofa, 
loQsely robed in a dressing gown of 
black velvet, his shirt collar unbut- 
toned, his stockings ungartered, his 
own hair (undressed and released for 
a brief interval from the false locks 
universally worn) waving from his 
focehead in short yet dishevelled curls, 
hii| whole appearance stamped with 
the morning negligence which usually 
follows midnight dissipation, lay a 



young man of about nineteen years. 
His features were neither handsome 
nor ill-favoured, and his stature was 
small, slight, and somewhat insignifi- 
cant, but not, perhaps, ill-formed 
either for active enterprise or for 
muscular effort. Such, reader, is the 
picture of the young prodigal who 
occupied the apartments I have de- 
scribed, and such (though somewhat 
flattered by partiality) is a portrait of 
Horton Devereux, six months after 
his arrival in town. 

The door was suddenly thrown open 
with that unhesitating rudeness by 
which our friends think it necessary 
to signify the extent of their fami- 
liarity; and a young man of about 
eight-and-twenty, richly dressed, and 
of a countenance in which a dissipated 
nonchalance and an aristocratic hau- 
teur seemed to struggle for mastery, 
abruptly entered. 

" What ! ho, my noble royster," 
cried he, flinging himself upon a 
chair — * still suflering from St. John's 
Burgundy! Fie, fie, upon your ap- 
prenticeship! — why, before I had 
served half your time, I could take 
my three bottles as easily as the sea 
took the good ship 'Revolution,' — 
swallow them down with a gulp, and 
never show the least sign of them the 
next morning ! '* 

" I readily believe you, most mag- 
nanimous Tarleton. Providence gives 
to each of its creatures difierent favours 
— ^to one wit — to the other a capa- 
city for drinking. A thousand pities 
that they are never united !" 

" So bitter. Count !— ah, what will 
ever cure you of sarcasm ] " 

"A wise man by conversion, or 
fools by satiety.'* 

"Well, I dare say that is witty 
enough, but I never admire fine 
things of a morning. I like letting 
my faculties live till night in a 
deshabille — ^let us talk easily and 
sillily of the affairs of the day. 
JmprimU, will you stroll to the New 
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Excliange ? — there is a l>lack eye there 
that measures out ribbons, and my 
green ones long to flirt irith it." 

" With all my heart — and in return 
you shall accompany me to Master 
Powell's puppet^how." 

** Ton speak as irisely as Solomon 
himself in the puppet-show. I own 
that I love that sight ; 'tis a pleasure 
to the littleness of human nature to 
aee great things abased by mimicry — 
kings moTed by bobbins, and the 
pomps of the earth personated by 
Punch." 

** But how do you like sharing the 
mirth of the groundlings, the filthy 
plebeians/ and letting them see how 
petty are those distinctions which you 
Talue so highly, by showing them how 
heartily you can laugh at such dis- 
tinctions yourself. Allow, my superb 
Coriolanus, that one purchases pride 
by the loss of consistency." 

*Ah, Devereux, you poison my 
enjoyment by the mere word 'ple- 
beian !' Oh, what a beastly thing is a 
common person! — ^a shape of the 
trodden clay without any alloy — a 
compound of dirty cloHiefr— bacon 
breaths, yillainous smells, beggarly 
cowardice, and cattish ferocity. — ^Pah, 
Devereux! rub civet on the vray 
thought ! ^' 

" Yet they will laugh to-day at the 
same things you will, and conse- 
quently there would be a most 
flattering congeniality between you. 
Emotion, whether of ridicule, anger, 
or sorrow — whether raised at a puppet- 
show, a funeral, or a battle — ^is your 
grandest of levellers. The man who 
would be always saperior should 
be always apathetic" 

" Oracular, as usual. Count, — but, 
hark ! — the clock gives tongue. One, 
by the Lord ! — ^wiU you not dress 1" 

And I rose and dressed. We 
passed through the anteroom, my 
attendant assistante in the art of 
wasting money, drew up in a row. 
;^ ** Pardon me, gentlemen," said I, 



(Gentlemen, indeed f cried Tarieton,) 
''for keeping yon so long. Mr.. 
Sniv^hip, your waisteoats are ex- 
qmsite — fovour me by conversing 
with my valet on the width of the 
laoe for my liveries — ^he has mj 
instructions. Mr. Jockelton, yonr 
horses diall be tried to-morrow at one. 
Ay, Mr. Rymer, I beg you a thousand 
pardons — I beseech you to forgive the 
ignorance of my raseals in suffering a 
gentleman of your merit to remain 
for a moment unattended to. I have 
read your ode— it is splendid — ^the 
ease of Horace, with the fire of Pindar 
— ^your Pegasus nev^er toadies the 
earth, and yet in his wildest excesses 
you curb him with equal grace and 
facility — I object, sir, only to yoar 
dedication — ^it is too flattering." 

** By no means, my Lord Counl^ it 
fits you to a hair." 

•* Pardon me," interrupted I, "and 
allow me to transfer the honour to 
Lord Halifax — he loves men of merit 
— he loves also their dedications. I 
will mention it to him to-morrow — 
everything you say of me will suit 
him exactly. You will oblige me 
with a copy of your poem directly it 
is printed, and su£^ me to pay your 
bookseller for it now, and throogh 
your friendly mediation ^ adieu I " 

** Oh, Count, this is too generous." 

** A letter for me, ny pretty page. 
Ah! tell her ladyMp I shill w^ut 
upon her commuids «t PoweU'»^ 
time will move with a tortoise speed 
till I kiss her hands. Mr. Fribbleden, 
your gloves would fit 1^ giants at 
Quildhall-— my valet will famish 
you with my exact sire — you wiU 
see, to the legitimate breadth of the 
fringe. Mylit(^bee«(ty, youarefrofia 
Mrs. Braoegirdle — the play dioM 
succeed — ^I have taken seven boxes-* 
Mr. St. John promises his iafluenee. 
Say, therefore, my Hebe, that the 
thing is certain, and let me kiss 
thee, — thou h«^ dew on thy 1^ 
already. Mr. Thumpem,yeu axe « 
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fine fellow, and deserve to be en- 
couraged; I will see that the next 
time your head is broken it shall be 
broken fairly; — but I will not patron- 
ise the bear — consider that per- 
emptory. What, Mr. Bookworm, 
again! I hope you have succeeded 
better this time — ^the old songs had 
an autumn fit upon them, and had 
lost the best part of their leaves — ^and 
Plato bad mortgaged one half his 
republic^ to pay, I suppose, the 
exorbitant sum you thought proper 



to set upon the other. As for Diogenes 
Laertius, and his philosophers — " 

<' Pish 1" int^ruptedTarleton; "are 
you going, by your theoretical treatises 
on philosophy, to make me learn the 
practical part of it, and prate upon 
learning while I am supporting myself 
with patience ? ** 

"Pardon me I Mr. Bookworm — 
you will deposit your load, and visit 
me to-morrow at an eariier hour. 
And now, Tarleton, I am at your 
servica." 



CHAPTER IL 

Gay Scenes and Conversations :— the New Exchange and the Puppet Show:— 

The Actor, the Sexton, and flie Beauty. 



"Wem., Tarleton,*' said T, looMng 
round that mart of millinery and 
love-making, winch, so celebrated in 
the reign of Charles IL, still preserved 
the shadow of its old renown in that 
of Anne — ^**well, here we are upon 
the classical ground so often com- 
jnem<»ated in the comedies which 
onr chaste grandmothers thronged to 
see. Here we can make appointments, 
while we profess to buy gloves, and 
should our mistress tarry too long, 
beguile our impatience by a flirtation 
irith her milliner. Is there not a 
breathing air of gaiety about the 
place ^~>does it not still smack of the 
Bihereges and Sedleys % " 

'^Kight," said Tarleton, leaning ovct 
a oounter and amorously eyeing the 
pretty coquette to whom it belonged 
"-^while, with the coxcombry then in 
jKhion, he sprinkled the long curls 
that touched his shoulders with a 
Vagrant shower from a bottle of 
jessamine water upon Mht counter — 
^ right; saw you ever such an eye? 
Have you snuff of the true scent, my 
beauty — fob! — this is for the nostril 
of a Wdsh parson — choleric and hot, 



my beauty — ^pulverised horse-radish — 
why, it would make a nose of the 
coldest constitution imaginable sneeze 
like a washed schoolboy on a Saturday 
night. — ^Ah, this is better, my princess 
— there is some courtesy in this snuff 
— ^it flatters the brain like a poet's 
dedication. Bight, Devereux, right, 
there ig something infectious in the 
atmosphere ; one catches good humour, 
as easily as if it were cold. Bhall we 
stroll on ? — my Clelia is on the other 
side of the Exchange. — You were 
speaking of the playwriters — what a 
pity that our Ethereges and Wycher- 
leys should bo so frank in their 
gallantly, that the prudish public 
already begins to look shy on them. 
— They have a world of wit !" 

"Ay," said I; "and, as my good 
uncle would say, a world of know- 
ledge of human nature, viz., of the 
worst part of it. But they are worse 
than merely licentious *— they are 
positively "villainous — ^pregnant with 
the mostredemptionless scouvdrdiem, 
■—cheating, lying, thieving, and 
fraud,' their humour debauches the 
whole moral system — ^they are like 
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the Sardinian herb-^they make you 
laugh, it is true — bat they poison 
you in the act. But who comes 
here ! '' 

"Oh, honest Coli I— Ah, Gibber, 
how goes it with you ^ " 

The person thus addressed was 
a man of about the middle age — 
very grotesquely attired — ^and with a 
perriwig preposterously long. His 
countenance (which, in its features, 
was rather comely) was stamped with 
an odd mixture of liTeliness, im- 
pudence, and a coarse, yet not unjoy- 
ous spirit of reckless debauchery. He 
approached us with a saunter, and 
saluted Tarleton with an air servile 
enough, in spite of an affected 
familiarity. 

"What think you," resumed my 
companion, "we were conversing 
upon ? " 

"Why, indeed, Mr. Tarleton," 
answered Gibber, bowing very low, 
" unless it were the exquisite fashion 
of your waistcoat, or your success 
with my Lady Duchess, I know not 
what to guess." 

'Pooh, man," said Tarleton, haught- 
ily, "none of your compliments;" 
and then added, in a milder tone, 
"Jfo, CoUey, we were abusing the 
immoralities that existed on the 
stage, until thou, by the light of thy 
virtuous example, didst undertake to 
reform it." 

"Why," rejoined Gibber, with an 
air of mock sanctity, "Heaven be 
praised, I have pulled out some 
of the weeds from our theatrical 
parterre " 

'' Hear you that, Gount] Does he 
not look a pretty fellow for a censor]" 

" Surely," said Gibber, " ever since 
Dicky Steele has set up for a saint, 
and assumed the methodistical twang, 
some hopes of conversion may be left 
even for such reprobates as myself. 
Where, may I ask, will Mr. Tarleton 
drink to-night?" 

" Not with thee, Goll. The Satuiv 



nalia don't happen every day. Bid 
us now of thy company ; but stop, I 
will do thee a pleasure*— know you 
this gentleman 1" 

" I have not that extreme honour." 

" Enow a Oount, then ! Gount De- 
vereux, demean yourself by sometimes 
acknowledging Golley Gibber, a rare 
fellow at a song, a bottle, and a mes- 
sage to an actress; a lively rascal 
enough, but without the goodness to 
be loved, or the independence to be 
respected." 

"Mr Gibber," said I, rather hurt 
at Tarleton's speech, though; the ob- 
ject of It seemed to hear this descrip- 
tion with the most unruffled com- 
posure — "Mr. Gibber, I am happy, 
and proud of an introduction to the 
author of the 'Gareless Husband.' 
Here is my address ; oblige me with a 
visit at your leisure." 

" How could you be so galling to 
the poor devill" said I, when Gibber, 
with a profusion of bows and compli- 
ments, had left us to ourselves. 

" Ah, hang him — ^a low fellow, who 
pins all his happiness to the skirts of 
the quality, is proud of being despised, 
and that which would excruciate the 
vanity of others only flatters his. * And 
now for my Glelia ." 

After my companion had amused 
himself with a brief flirtation with a 
young lady, who afiected a most edify- 
ing demureness, we left the Exchange, 
and repaired to the Puppet-show. 

On entering the Piazza, in which, 
as I am writing for the next century, 
it may be necessary to say that 
Punch held his court, we saw a tall, 
thin fellow, loitering under the co- 
lumns, and exhibiting a countenance 
of the' most ludicrous discontent. 
There was an insolent arrogance about 
Tarleton's good-nature which always 
led him to consult the whim of the 
moment at the expense of every other 
consideration, especially if the whim 
referred to a member of the canaille 
whom my aristocratic friend esteemed 
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as a base pari of the excluaiye and 
despotic property of gentlemen. 

'*Egad, Devereux," said he, "do 
you see that fellow? he has the auda- 
city to affect spleen. Faith, I thought 
melancholy was the distinguishing 
patent of nobility — ^we will smoke 
him."" And, advancing towards the 
man of gloom, Tarleton touched him 
with the end of his cane. The man 
started and turned round. *'Pray, 
sirrah," said Tarleton coldly, " pray 
who the devil are you, that you pre* 
sume to look discontented]'' 

"Why, sir," said the man, good- 
hamouredly enough, "I have some 
right to be angry." 

"I doubt it, my friend," said 
Tarleton. " What is your complaint 1 
a rise in the price of tripe, or a drink- 
ing wife] those, I take it, are the sole 
misfortunes incidental to your con- 
dition." 

"If that be the case," said I, ob- 
serving a cloud on our new friend's 
brow, " shall we heal ihy sufferings ] 
Tell us thy complaints, and we will 
prescribe Uiee a silver specific ; there 
is a sample of our skilL" 
. " Thank you, humbly, gentlemen," 
said the man, pocketing the money, 
and clearing his countenance ; "and, 
seriously, mine is an uncommonly 
hard case. I was, till within the last 
few weeks, the under-sexton of St. 
Paul's, Oovent Qarden, and my duty 
was that of ringing the bells for daily 
prayers : but a man of BeUal came 
hitherwards, set up a puppet-show, 
and, timing the hours of his exhibition 
with a wicked sagacity, made the bell 
I rang for church serve as a summons 
to Ponch, — so, gentlemen, that when- 
ever your humble servant began to 
pull for the Lord, his perverted con- 
gregation began to flock to the devil ; 
and,^instead of being an instrument 
for saving souls, I was made the inno- 
cent means of destroying them. Oh, 
gentlemen, it was a shocking thing 
to tug away at the rope till the sweat 



ran down one, for .four shillings a 
week ; and to see all the time that 
one was thinning one's own congre- 
gation, and emptying one's own 
pockets!" 

^It was indeed a lamentable di- 
lemma; and what did you, Mr. 
Sexton]" 

" Do, sir, why, I could not stifle my 
conscience, and I left my place* Ever 
since then, sir, I have stationed my- 
self in the Piazza, to warn my poor, 
deluded fellow-creatures of their error, 
and to assure them that when.the bell 
of St. Paul's rings, it rings for prayers, 
and not for puppet-shows — and, Lord 
help us, there it goes at this vety 
moment ; and look, look, gentlemen, 
how the wigs and hoods are crowd- 
ing to the motion* instead of the 
minister." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" cried Tarleton, 
"Mr. Powell is not the first man who 
has wrested things holy to serve a 
carnal purpose, and made use of 
church bells in order to ring money 
to the wide pouch of the church's 
enemies. Harkye, my friend, follow 
my advice, and turn preacher your- 
self; mount a cart opposite to the 
motion, and I'll wager a trifle that the 
crowd forsake the theatrical mounte- 
bank in favour of the religious one ; 
for the more sacred the thing played 
upon, the more certain is the game." 

"Body of me, gentlemen," cried 
the ex-sexton, " I'll follow your 
advice." 

" Do so, 'man, and never presume 
to look doleful again ; leave dulness to 
your superiors."+ 

And with this advice, and an addi- 
tional compensation for his confidence, 
we left the innocent assistant of Mr. 
Powell, and marched into the puppet- 
show, by the sound of the very bells 



* An antiquated word in use for puppet- 
shows. 

t See Spectator, Na 14, for a letter from 
this unfortunate under-sexton. 
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the perrenioii of which the good 
sexton had bo pathetically lamented. 

The first person I saw at the show, 
and mdeed the express person I came 
to see, was the Lady Hasselton. 
Tarleton and myself separated for the 
present^and I repaired to the coquette : 
" Angels of grace 1 " said I, approach- 
ing; "and, by-the-by, before I pro- 
ceed another word, obsenre, Lady 
Hasselton, how appropriate the ex- 
clamation is to you/ Angels of ^noce/ 
why yon haye mored all yonr patehes ! 
-^^ne — two — three — six — eight — as I 
am a gentleman, from the left side of 
your cheek to the right ! What is the 
reason of so sudden an emigration ?" 

*^ I hare changed my polities,'*' 
Count, thai is all, and have resolved 
to lose no time in proclaiming the 
change. But is it true that yon are 
going to be married V* 

^ Married ! Heayen forbid ! which 
of my enemies spiead so cruel a 
report)" 

" Oh, the report is nniyersal T and 
the Lady Hasselton flirtod her fan 
with a most flattering yiolence. 

^ It is false, neyertheless ; I cannot 
afford to bay a wife at present, lor, 
thanks to jointures, and pin-money, 
these things aare all matter of eom- 
meree ,> and (see how closely ciyilised 
life resembles the savage !) the English, 
like the Tartar gentleman, obtains 
his wife only by purchase 1 Bat who 
isthebrider 

"The Dake of KewcastVs rich 
daughter. Lady Henrietta Pelfaam." 

" What, Harley*s object of ambi- 
tion !t Faith, Madam, the report is 
not so cmd as I thought for ! " 

«:0h, you fop J— but is it not true Y 
By my honour, I fear not; my 



<i 



* Whigr ladles paMied on one side of the 
obeek, tories on the other. 

t Lord Bolingbroke tells us that it was 
the main end of Harley's administration to 
marry his son to this lady. Thus is the fate 
of nations a handle made up of a tiioosand 
little priyate schenMt. 



'riyals are too numerous and too 
powerful Look now, yonder! how 
they already flock around the illus- 
triens heiress, — note those smiles and 
simpers. Is it not pretty to see those 
very fine gentlemen imitating bump- 
kins at a &ir, and grinning their best 
for a gold rin^ ! But you need not 
fear me. Lady Hasselton, my loye 
cannot wander, if it would. In the 
quaint thought of Sidney,* Ibye 
haying once flown to my heart, burnt 
its wings there, and cannot fly away," 

''La, you now!" swd the beauty r 
" I do not comprehend you exactly — 
yourmaster of the graces does not teach 
you your compliments properly." 

" Yes, he does, but in your presence 
I forget them ; and now,** I added, 
lowering my yoice into the lowest of 
whispers, * now that yon are assured 
of my fidelity, wifl you not learn at 
last to discredit rumours and trust 
tomel" 
,, «i i0y^ jQ^ ^Q welU" answered 

the Lady Hasselton in the same tone^^ 
and that answer giyes an admirable 
idea of the affection of erefy coquette f 
— ^love and confidence with them are 
qualities that haye a natural anti- 
pathy, and can neyer be united \ Oar 
tSte-d-HU was at an end, the people 
round us became social, and con- 
yersation general. 

"Betterton acts to-morrow night," 
cried the Lady Pratterly, "wemu&tgo !* 
'"."We must go,'* cried the hsufy 
Hasseltcm. 

" We must go!" cried all. 

And so passed the time tiH the 
puppet-show was oyer, and my at- 
tendance dispensed with. 

It IS a charming thing to be the 
lover of a lady of the mode ! One so 
honoured does with his hours as a 
miser with his guineas, — ^yiz., nothing 
but count them 1 



* In the Arcadia, that mnsenm of oddities 
and heaufies. 
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Thb next night, after the theatre, 
Tarleton and I strolled into Wills's. 
Half-a-dozen wits were assembled. 
Heavens! how the^ talked! actors, 
actresses, poets, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, critics, divines, were all pulled 
to pieces with the most gratifying 
malice Imaginable. We sat ourselves 
down, and while Tarleton amused 
himself with a dish of coffee and the 
''Flying Pest," I listened very atten- 
tively to the conversation. Certainly 
if we would take every opportunity of 
getting a grain or two of knowledge, 
we shonid soon have a chest-fiill ; — a 
man earned an ezeellent suhaistence 
by asking every one who came out of 
a tobacconist's shop for a pinch of 
snuff, and retailing the mixture, as 
soon as he had filled his box.* 

While I was listening to a tall 
Insty gentleman, who was abusing 
Dogget, the actor, a well-dressed man 
entered, and immediately attracted 
the general observation. He was of 
a very flat, ill-favoured countenance, 
but of a quick eye, and a genteel air ; 
there was, however, something con- 
strained and artificial in his address, 
and he appeared to be endeavouring 
to clothe a natural good humour with 
a certain primness which could never 
be made to fit it. 

" Ha, Steele 1 " cried a gentleman in 
an orange-coloured coat, who seemed, 
by a fashionable swagger of import- 
ance, desirous of giving the tone to 
the company — ^"Ha, Steele! whence 
come you? from the chapel or the 
tavern V' and the speaker winked 

* Tatter. 



round the room as if he wished us to 
participate in the pleasure of a good 
thing. 

Mr. Steele drew up, seemingly a 
little afironted ; but his good-nattfre 
conquering the affectation of personal 
sanctity, which, at the time I refer to, 
that excellent writer was pleased to 
assume, he ocatented himself with 
nodding to the speaker, and saying: — 

''AU the world knows. Colonel 
Cleland, that yon are a wit, and 
therefore we take your fine sayings, as 
we take change firom an honest tildes- 
man, — ^rest perfectly satisfied with the 
coin we get, without paying any at* 
tention to it." 

^ Zounds, Cleland, you got the worst 
of it there," cried a gentleman in a 
flaxen wig. And Steele slid into a 
seat near my own. 

Tarleton, who was sufficiently well 
educated to pretend to the character 
of a man of liters, hereupon thou^t 
it necessary to lay aside the ** flying 
PosV' and to introduce me to my 
literary neighbour. 

''Pray," said Colonel Cleland,taking 
snuff and swinging himself to and fro 
with an air of fashionable grace, '^ haa 
any one seen the new paper 1 " 

''Whatl" cried the gentleman in 
the flaxen wig, ''what! the TatLear^s 
successor,--the ' Spectator V " 

" The same," quoth the coloneL 

"To be sure — ^who has not]" ie» 
turned he of the flaxen ornament. 
" People say Congreve writes it." 

"They are very much mistaken, 
then," cried a little square man with 
spectacles ; "to my certain knowledge 
Swift is the author." ^ 
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" Pooh I ** said CleUnd imperioitslj 
— "poohl it is neither one nor the 
other ; I, gentlemen, am in the secret 
— but — ^you take me, eh % One mast 
not speak well of oneself — ^mnm is 
the word." 

*' Then," asked Steele, quietly, " we 
are to suppose that you. Colonel, are 
the writer r' 

" I neyer said so, Dicky ; but the 
women will hare it that I am," 
and the colonel smoothed down his 
cravat. 

"Pray, Mr. Addison, what say 
you?" cried the gentleman in the 
flaxen wig, ''are you for Congreve, 
Swift, or Colonel CleUnd]" This 
was addressed to a gentleman of a 
grare, but rather prepossessing mien; 
who, with eyes fixed upon the ground, 
was very quietly, and to all appear- 
ance very inattentively, solacing him- 
self with a pipe ; wiUiout lifting his 
eyes, this personage, then eminent, 
afterwards rendered immortal, re- 
plied — 

"C(^onel Cleland must produce 
other witnesses to prove his claim to 
the authorship of the ' Spectator ;' the 
women, we well know, are prejudiced 
n his favour." 

"That's true enough, old friend," 
cried the colonel, looking askant at 
his orange-coloured coat, "but faith, 
Addison, I wish you would set up a 
paper of the same sort, d'ye see; 
you're a nice judge of merit, and your 
sketches of character would do justice 
to your friends." 

"If ever I do, colonel, I, or my 
coadjutors, will study at least to do 
justice to you." * 

" Prithee, Steele," cried the stranger 
in spectacles, "prithee tell us thy 
thoughts on the subject : dost thou 
know the author of this droll period- 
icaU" 



* This seems to corroborate tho suspicion 
entertained of the identity of Colonel Clela nd 
with the Will Honeycomb of the Spectator. 



" I saw him this morning," replied 
Steele, carelessly. 
" Aha ! and what said you to him ]" 
" I asked him his name ? " 
" And what did he answer 1 " cried 
he of the flaxen wig, while all of us 
crowded round the speaker, with the 
curiosity every one felt in the author- 
ship of a work then exciting the most 
universal and eager interest." 

" He answered me Bolemn\y," said 
Steele, " in the following words, 

< Graeci carent ablative— Itali dativo— Kgo 
nominative' •** 

" Famous — capital ! " cried the 
gentleman in spectacles; and then, 
touching Colonel Cleland, added, 
" what does it exactly meant " 

"Ignoramus!" said Cleland, dis- 
dainfully, "every schooUbay knows 
VirgUI" 

"Devereux," said Tarleton, yawn- 
ing, "what a d— d delightful thing it 
is to hear so much wit — ^pity that the 
atmosphere is so fine that no lungs 
unaccustomed to it can endure it long. 
Let us recover ourselves by a walk." 

" Willingly," said I ; and we saun- 
tered forth into the streets. 

" Wills's is not what it was," said 
Tarleton; '"tis a pitiful ghost of ite 
former self, and if they had not intro- 
duced cards, one would die of the 
vapours there." 

'' I know nothing so insipid," said I, 
" as that mock literaiy air which it 
is so much the fashion to assume. 'Tis 
but a wearisome relief to conversation 
to have interludes of songs about 
Strephon and Sylvia, recited with a. 
lisp by a gentleman with fringed 
gloves and a languishing look." . 

" Fie on it," cried Tarleton, let ua 
seek for a fresher topic. Are you 
asked to Abigail Masham's to-night, 
or will you come to Dame de la Riviere 
Manley'sl" 



« «The Greeks want an ablative— the 
Italians a dative— I a nominative." 
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* "Bam« dd la whait — in the name 
of long words who is she 1 " 

" Oh ! Learning made libidinous : 
one who reads Oatollas and profits by 
it." 

'^Bah, no, we will not leave the 
gentle Abigail for her* I hare pro- 
mised to meet St. John, too, at the 
Mashams." 

" As yon like. We shall get some 
vine at Abigails, which we should 
never do at the house of her cousin of 
Marlborough." 

And, comforting himself with this 
belief, Tarleton peaceably accompanied 
2Be to that celebrated woman, who 
did the Tories such notable serrioe, 
at the expense of being termed by 
the Whigs, one great want diidded 
into two parts, viz. — ^a great want of 
every shilling belonging to other 
people, and a great want of every 
virtae that should have belonged to 
herself. As we mounted the staircase, 
a door to the left (a private apart- 
ment) was opened, and I saw the 
finrourite dismiss, with the most flat- 
tering air of respect, my old preoep- 
%or, the Abb^ MontreuiL He received 
her attentions as his due> and, de- 



scending the stairs, eamt full tpon 
me. He drew back — changed neither 
hnenor muscle— bowed civilly enough, 
and disappeared I had not much 
opportunity to mnse over this dr- 
cumstance, for St John and Mr. 
Domville—- excellent companions both 
-—joined us; and the party being 
small, we had the unwonted felicity 
of talking, as well as bowing, to each 
other. It was impossible to think of 
any <me else when St. John chose to 
exert himself; and so even the Abbe 
Montrueil glided out of my brain as 
St. John's wit glided into it. We 
were all of the same way of thinking 
on politics, and therefore were witty 
without being quarrelsome — a rare 
thing. The trusty Abigail told us 
stories of the good Queen, and we 
added bona-mota by way of corollary. 
Wine, too, wine that even Tarleton 
approved, lit up our intellects, and 
we spent altogether an evening such 
as gentlemen and Tories very seldom 
have the sense to enjoy. 

Apollo ! I wonder whether Tories 
of the next century will be such 
clever, charming, well-informed fel- 
lows as we were t 



CHAPTER IV. 



An InteUectaal Adyentare. 



A mm affected by the vinous pota- 
tions which had been so much an 
object of anticipation with my com- 
panion, Tarleton and I were strolling 
homeward when we perceived a re- 
markably tall man engaged in a con- 
test with a couple of watchmen. 
Watchmen were in all cases the es- 
pecial and natural enemies of the 
gallants in my young days; and no 
sooner did we see the unequal con- 
test than, drawing our swords with 
that true English valour which makes 
Ko. 243, V 



all the quarrels of other people its 
own, we hastened to the relief of the 
weaker party. 

** Qentlemen," said the elder watch- 
man, drawing back, ^this is no 
common brawl ; we have been shame- 
fully beaten by this here madman, 
and for no earthly cause." 

'' Who ever did beat a watchman 
for any earthly cause, you rascaU" 
cried the accused party, swinging his 
walking-cane over the complainant's 
head with a menacing air. 

5 
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'' Teiy true/* eried Tarleton, Godly. 
"Seigaenn of the waicli» yon are 
both, made a2nd paid to belbeaten; 
ergo-**yoa have no right to com- 
plain. Beleaae this worthy cavalier, 
and depart elsewhere to make night 
hideous with your voioea.'' 

" Oome, come," quath the younger 
Dogberry, who perceived a reinforce* 
ment approaching, ''move on, good 
people, and let us do oar duty." 

"Which,*' interrupted the elder 
watchman^ ''eenaista in taking this 
hnlking swaggerer to thewatchhouae." 

"Thou speakeat wisely, man of 
peaces" said Tarletoa; "defend thy- 
self;*' and without adding another 
word, he ran the watchman through — 
not the body, but the coat ; aroiding, 
with great dexterity, the corporeal 
substance of the attacked party, and 
yet approaching it so closely, as to 
give the guardian of the streets very 
reasonable ground for i^prehension. 
No sooner did the watchman find the 
hilt strike against his breast, than 
he uttered a dismal cry, and fell 
upon the pavement as if he had been 
shot. 

" Now for thee, variet," cried Tar- 
leton, brandishing his rapier before 
the eyes of the other watchman, 
" tremble at the sword of Gideon.*' 

" Lord, Lord ! *' ejaculated the 
terrified comrade of the fal4en man, 
dropping on his knees, " for Heaven's 
sake, sir, have a care." 

** What argument canst thou allege, 
thou screech owl of the metropolis^ 
that thou shouldst not share the same 
fate as thy brother owl 1 " 

" Oh, sir ! '* cried the craven night- 
bird (a bit of a humourist in its way), 
"because I have a nest a&d seven 
little owlets at home, and t'other owl 
is only a bachelor." 

" Thou art an impudent thing to 
jestatua^" said Tarleton; "but thy 
wit has saved thee ; rise." 

At this moment two other watch- 
men came up. 



" Gentlemen;" aaid the tall atraiiger 
whom we had rescued, "we had better 
fly." 

Tarleton cast at bim a contempta- 
ous look, and placed himself in & 
posture of offence. 

" Hark ye," said I, ''let us effect an 
honourable peace. Messieurs the 
watch, be it lawful for you to carry 
off the slain, and for us to daim the 
prisoners." 

But our new Ibes understood not a 
jest, and advanced upon us with « 
ferocity which might really hove 
terminated in a serious engagement, 
had not the tall strange thrust his 
bulky form in front of the approach- 
ing battalion, and cried out, with a 
loud voice, "Zounds, my good fellowsi, 
what's all this for? If you take ua 
up^ you will get broken heads 'to- 
night, and a few shillings perhaps 
to*morrow. 'If you leave us alone, 
you will have whole heads, and a 
guinea between you. Now, what say 
youl" 

Well 8p(^ Phasdra against the 
dangersof eloquence (icoA.bi AicU Aoyot). 
The watehmen looked at each oth^. 
"Why really, sir," aaid one, "what 
you say alters the case very much ; 
and if Dick here is not much hurt, 
I don't know what we may say to the 
offer." 

So saying, they raised the fallen 
watchman, who, after three or four 
grunts, began slowly to recover him- 
self. 

"Are'yott dead, DLckt** said the 
owl with seven owlets. 

"I tMttk I am," answered the other, 
groaning. 

"Are you a^e to drink a pot of 
ale, Dick ? " cried the tail stranger. 

"I think I am," reiterated the 
dead man, very lack-a-daiuc^ly. And 
this answer satisfying his comrades, 
theartides of peace wer^ subscribed to. 

Now, then, the tall stranger began, 
searching his pockets with a most 
consequential air. 
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'Gad, BO ! ^ said lie at last ; " not 
in my broeches pocket ! — ^well, it must 
be in my waistcoat. No. Well, 'tis 
a Btrange thing — demme it is J Gen- 
tlemen, I have had the misfortune to 
leave my purse behind me, add to 
your other favours by lending me 
wherewithal to satisfy these honest 
men." 

And Tarleton lent him the guinea. 
The watchmen now retired^ and we 
were left alone with our portly 
aHy. 

Placing his hand to his heart, he 
made us half-a-dozen profound bows, 
returned us thanks for our assistance 
in some very courtly phrases, and 
requested us to allow him to make 
our acquaintance. We exchanged 
cards, and departed on our several 
ways, 

*'l have met that gentleman be- 
fore," said Tarleton. "Let us see 
what name he pretends to. ' Fielding 
— Fielding;* ah, by the Lord, it is 
no lew a person! it is the great 
fielding himself.*' 

** Is Mr. Fielding, then, as elevated 
in fame as in stature 1 " 

"What, n it possible that you 
have not yet heard of Beau Fielding, 
who bai^d his bosom at the theatre 
in order to attract tike admiring eom- 



1 passion of the female part of the 
audience 1 " 

* What I" I cried, ''the Duchess of 
Cleveland's Fielding 1 " 

*' The same ; the best looking fel- 
low of his day ! A sketch of his 
history is in the ' Tatler,* under the 
name of ' Orlando the Fair.* He is 
terribly fallen as to fortune since the 
day when he drove about in a car like 
a searshell, with a dozen tall fellows, in 
the Austrian livery, black and yellow, 
running before and behind him. 
You know he claims relationship to 
the house of ^Hapsburg. As for the 
present, he writes poems, makes love, 
is still good-natured, humorous, and 
odd ; is rather unhappily addicted to 
wine and borrowing, and rigidly keeps 
that oath of the Carthusians which 
never suffers them to carry any money 
about them.** 

''An acquaintance more likely to 
yield amusement than profit." 

"Exactly so. He will favour you 
with a visit — to-morrow, perhaps, and 
you will remember his propensities." 

"Ah? whoever forgets a warning 
that relates to his purse !" 

"True!" said Tarleton, sighing. 
" Alas ! my guinea, thou and I hava 
parted company for ever ! tw/e, vcde, 
inqmt lokLai" 



CHAPTER V. 
The Bean in his Dai, and a Philosopher discovered. 



Mb. FiBiJ>nra harisg twice favoured 
me with visits, which found me from 
home, I thought it right to pay my 
respects to him; aeoordingly one 
morning I repaired to his abode. It 
was situated in a street which had 
been excessively the mode some 
thirty yean back ; and the house still 
exliibited a stately and somewhat 
ostentatious exterior. I observed a 



considerable cluster of infantine rag* 
gamuffins collected round the door, 
and no sooner did the portal open to 
my summons, than they pressed for- 
ward in a manner infinitely more 
zealous than respectful. A servant in 
the Austrian livery, with a broad belt 
round his middle, officiated as porter. 
"Look, look!** cried one of the 
youthful gasers, ^look at the Beau's 

F 2 
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hetperi " This imputation on his own 
respectability, .and that of his master, 
the domestic seemed by no means to 
relish, for, muttering some male- 
dictory menace, which I at first took 
to be German, but which I afterwards 
found to be Irish, he banged the door 
on the fiEuses of the intrusive imperti- 
nents, and said, in an accent which 
suited very ill with his continental 
attire, 

*' And is it my master you*re want- 
ing, sir?" 
''It is." 

''And you would be afber seeing him 
immadiately 1" 

"Rightly conjectured, my sagacious 
friend." 

" Fait then, your honour, my mas- 
ter's in bed with a terrible fit of the 
megrims.'* 

** Then you will fiiYour me by giving 
this card to your master, and ex- 
pressing my sorrow at his indis- 
position." 

Upon this the orange-coloured lac- 
quey, very quietly reading the address 
on the card, and spelling letter by 
letter in an audible mutter, re- 
joined 

« C — — M (cou) n— t (unt) Count, 
D — e — ^v. Odi, by my shoul, and 
if 8 Count Bevereuz after all? I'm 
thinking r' 

'* You think, with equal profundity 
and truth." 

"You may well say that, your 
honour. Stip in a bit — 111 till my 
master— it is himself that will see 
you in a twinkling !" 

" But you forget that your master 
is ill r' said I. 

"Sorrow a bit for the matter 
o*that — my master is never ill to a 
jpntleman." 

And with this assurance "the 
Beau's keeper" ushered me up a 
splendid staircase into a large, dreary, 
faded apartment, and left me to amuse 
myself with the curiosities within, 
while he went to perform a cure upon 



his master's "megrims.** The cham* 
ber, suiting wit^ the house and the' 
owner, looked like a place in the oth^r 
world, set apart for the reception of 
the ghosts of departed furniture. The 
hangings were wan and colourless, the 
chairs and sofas were most spiritually 
unsubstantial, — ^the mirrors reflected 
all things in a sepulchral sea-green ; 
even a huge picture of Mr. Fielding 
himself, placed over the chimney- 
piece, seemed like the apparition of a 
portrait, so dim, watery, and indistinct 
had it been rendered by neglect and 
damp. On a huge tomb-like table, 
in the middle of the room, lay twe 
pencilled profiles of Mr. Fielding, a 
pawnbroker's ticket, a pair of ruffles, a 
veiy little muff, an immense broad* 
sword, a Wycherley comb, a jackboot, 
and an old plumed hat; — ^to these 
were added a cracked pomatum-pot, 
containing, ink, and a scrap of paper, 
ornamented with sundry paintings of 
hearts and torches, on which wero 
scrawled several lines in a hand so 
large and round that I could not avoid 
seeing the first Verse, though I turned 
away my eyes as quickly as possible—^ 
that verse, to the best of my memory, 
ran thus : "Say, lovely Lesbia, when 
thy swain." Upon the ground lay a 
box of patches, a periwig, and two or 
three well-thumbed books of songs. 
Such was the reception-room of Beau 
Fielding, one indifferently well calcu- 
lated to exhibit the propensities of 
a man, half bully, half fribble ; a poet, 
a fop, a fighter, a beauty, a walking 
museum of all odd humours, and a 
living shadow of a past renown. 
"There are changes in wit as in 
feshion," said Sir William Temple, 
and he proceeds to instance a noble* 
man, who was the greatest wit of the 
court of Charles I., and the greatest 
dullard in that of Charies II.* But 
Heavens how awful are the revolutions 
of coxcombry! what a change from 

* The Earl of Norwich* 
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Beau Fielding the. Beauty, to Bean 
Fielding the Oddity J 

After I had remained in this apart- 
ment about ten minutes, the great 
juan made his appearance. He was 
Attired in a dressing-gown of the most 
gorgeous material and colour, but so 
old that it was difficult to conceive 
any period of past time which it 
might not have been supposed to 
Jiave witnessed; a little velvet cap, 
^ith a tarnished gold tassel, sur- 
mounted his head, and his nether 
limbs were sheathed in a pair of mili- 
tary boots. In person, he still re- 
tained the trace of that e^^traordinary 
symmetry he had once possessed, and 
his features were yet handsome, though 
the complexion had grown coarse and 
florid, and the expression had settled 
into a broad, hardy, farcical mixture 
of effrontery, humour, andconceit. 

But how different his costume from 
that of old] Where was the long 
vig with its myriad curls ] the coat 
stifir with golden lace ? the diamond 
buttons — " the pomp, pride, and clr- 
cnmstance of glorious warl" the 
glorious wai: Beau Fielding had car- 
ried on throughout the female world 
• — ^finding in every saloon a Blenheim 
•^n every play-house a Bamilies? 
Alaai to what abyss of fate will not 
the love of notoriety bring men ! To 
what but the lust of show do we owe 
the misanthropy of Timon, or the 
Tuin of Beau Fielding ! 
^ *' By the Lord i" cried Mr. Fielding, 
Approaching, and shaking me fami- 
liarly by the hand, " by the Lord, I 
jun delighted to see thee ! As I am a 
soldier, X thought thou wert a spirit, 
invisible and incorporeal — ^and as long 
•3 1 was in that belief I trembled for 
thy salvation, for I knew at least that 
thou wert not a spirit of Heaven; 
fiince thy door is the very reverse of 
the doors above, w^iich we are assured 
jthall be opened unto our knocking. 
But thou art early. Count ; like the 
^ostj in Hamlet, thoa snuffest the 



morning air. — Wilt thou not keep out 
the rank atmosphere by a pint of wine 
and a toast %" 

** Many thanks to you, Mr. Fielding; 
but I have at least one property of 
a ghost, and don't drink after day- 
break." 

*' Nay, now, *tis a bad rule ! a vil- 
lanous bad rule, fit only for ghosts 
and grey beards. We youngsters. 
Count, should have a more generous 
policy. Come now, where did'st thou 
drink last night] has the bottle be- 
queathed thee a qualm or a head-ache, 
which preaches repentance and absti- 
nence this morning]" 

** No, but I visit my mistress this 
morning; would you have me smell 
of strong potations, and seem a wor- 
shipper of the *Glas0 of Fashion,' 
rather than of * the Mould of .Form ]' 
Confess, Mr. Fielding, that the women 
love not an early tippler, and that 
they expect sober and sweet kisses 
from a pair of * youngsters,' like us.** . 

" By the Lord," cried Mr. Fielding, 
stroking down his comely stomach, 
" there is a great show of reason in 
thy excuses, but only the show, not 
substance, my noble Count. You 
know me, you know my experience 
with the women— I would not boast, 
as I'm a soldier — ^but 'tis something ! 
nine hundred and fifty locks of hair 
have I got in my strong box, undei 
padlock and key ; fifty within the last 
week — ^true— -on my soul — so that I 
may pretend to know a little of the 
dear creatures ; well, I give thee my 
honour. Count, that they like a 
royster; they love a fellow who can 
carry his six bottles under a silken 
doublet ; there's vigour and manhood 
in it— and, then, too, what a power of 
toasts can a six-bottle man drink to 
his mistress ! Oh, 'tis your only chi- 
vabry now — ^your modem substitute 
for tilt and tournament ; true, Count, 
as I'm a soldier ! " 

" I fear my Dulcinea difiers from 
the herd, then; for she quarrelled 
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with me for BopiMiig viih Si. J<^ 
tJiree nights ago, and — ^" 

"St. John/' interrupted Fielding, 
cttiting me off in the beginning <^ a 
wittiddm, " SL John, famoue fellow, 
is he not 1 Bj the Lord, we will drink 
to his administration, you in choco- 
late, I in Madeira. O'CSarroU, jou 
dog — O'GanoU — rogue — ra#eal — ass 
—dolt J" 

** The same, yoar honour," said the 
eiangO'eoloiired laoquej, thrusting in 
hie leanidsage. 

''Ay, the same indeed — ^thon ana- 
tomised son of St Patrick ; why deat 
thou not get fat 1 thou shamest niy 
good living, and tby belly ia a rascally 
minister to thee, deYDoring all things 
lor itself, without fattening a single 
member of the body corporate. Look 
«t me, you dog, am / thin? Qo and 
get fai, or I will discharge thee— by 
the Lord I will! the sun shines 
through thee like an rasp^ wine 
glass." 

< ''And is it upon your honour's 
lavings you would have me get IktV 
zejoined Hr. O'CarroU, with an air of 
deferential inquiry. 

''Now, as I live, thou art the 
impudentest varlet ! " cried Hr. 
Yielding, stamping his foot on the 
fktor, with an angry frown* 

''And is it fcur talking of your 
hononr^s lavingsl an' sure that's 
fuMng at all, at all," said thevalet^ 
twirling his thumbs with expostulating 
innocence. 

** Begone,raacall " said Mr. Fielding, 
f begone ; go to the Salop, and bring 
ns a pint of Madeira^ a toast, and a 
dish of chocolate." 

** Yes^ your honour, in a twink- 
ling," said the valet, disappearing. 

" A Sony fellow," said Mr. Fielding 
f* bat honest and fidthful, and loves 
me as well as a saint loves gold,' 'tis 
Jiiis love makes him &miliar." 

Here the door was again opened, 
and the sharp &ce of Mr. O'CarroU 
jigain intruded. . 



"How, now, fluiahl" exehdoMd 
his master. 

Mr. O'Carroll, without answering 
by voice, gave a grotesque sort ef 
signal between a wink and a beckes. 
Mr. Fielding rose, mattering an oath^ 
and underwent a whisper. '' By the 
Lord," cried he, seemingly In afurions 
passion, "and thou haat not got the 
bill cashed yet^ though I told thee 
twice to have it done last evening! 
Have I not my debts of honour to 
discharge, and did I not give the lart 
guinea I had abont me for a walking 
cane yesterday? Go down to the city' 
immediately, sinrnh, and bring ma tibie 
change." 

The valet again whispered. 

" Ah," resamed Fiddmg, *" ah— » 
far, yeu say, 'Us true ; 'tis a great way, 
and perhaps the CSount can't wait till 
you return. Prithee (turnup to me), 
prithee now, is it not vexatious — ^no 
change aboot me,and my fool has not 
cashed a trifling bill I have for a 
thousand or so, on Messrs. Child ! and 
the cursed Salop puts not its tmttt 
even in princes — *iiA its way— 'Gad 
now-— you have not a guinea abovt 
youl" 

What could I say % my guinea joined 
Tarieton's, in a visit to tfaait bounie 
whence no^ucft traveller e'er returned. 

Mr. O'Carrdl now vanished in ea*' 
nest, the wine and the chocolato soon 
appeared. Mr. Fielding brightened 
up, recited his poetxy, blessed hoi 
good fortune, promised to call on me 
in a day or two; and assured nie^ 
with a round oatii, thai the next time 
he had .the honour of seeing me, he 
would treat me with am^her pmt of 
Madehu, exactly^ of the sanie sort 

I reniMnber well that it -was tlM 
evening of the same day, in which I 
had paid this visH to the redoubted 
Mr. Fielding, that^ on returning fiMn 
a drum at Lady Hasselton's, I entered 
mjf ante*room with so silent a atep^ 
that I did not arouse eroi the keen 
sannfls of Monsieur Desmania. He 
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iHM cwaM %7 tbe'fire, iHitli lili liead 
supported by his hands, and intently 
poring oyer a hoge folio. I had often 
observed Hiat he poeseflsed a literary 
turn, snd all the hours in which he 
was unemployed by me^ he iras wont 
to occupy with books, i felt 'now, as 
I stood still and contemplAted his 
absorbed atlMition in the contente of 
tiM book befbre fafWn^ a stroDg eori- 
osily to know ihe nattire of his 
- studies; and so littie did my taste 
second the rotttine cf trifles in which 
I had been lately^ engaged, that in 
looking npon the earnest featttrss of 
the nan, on which the soHtatry light 
streamed calm and fiill ; and impressed 
with the deep qcTiet and solitude of 
the chamber, tog^herwith the nn- 
distaibed sanctity of comfert presiding 
oter the small, brigkt hearth, and 
oentrasting what I saw with the 
> brifitant seene— brilliatit with gandy, 
iresring, wearisome frivoUHM — ^wMch 
•I had jnst quitted^ a sensation of 
■«iTy, at the enjoyments of my de- 
"peftdant, entered my %reast, accom- 
panied with a sentiment resembling 
intmiUation at 1^ nature of my own 
pursuits. I am generally thought a 
•proud man, but I am never ptoud to 
i&y inferiors ; ner can I imagine pride 
■where there is not competition. I 
spproached Desmatrats, and said, in 
Fmch. 

"How is this? why did yon not, 
Hke year fellows, take advantage of 
tty" absence, io pursue your own 
Mnusementsl They must be dull, 
iftdeed, if lAiey do not hold out to you 
more tempting inducements than 
ihat colossaft offering of the press." 

"YiarSurnvM, sir,* said Desmands, 
fery kespeotfolly, and eloetog the 
beck, * pardon me, I was not aware 
of your return. Will Monsieur doff 
His cloak V 

*' No ; shut the door — ^wheel round 
that chair, and favour me with a sight 
of your book." 

"Monsieur will be angiy, I fear," 



Bidd the v«1et (obeying the first two 
orders, hot hesitalfttg about the 
third), ** witfc my course of ' reading : 
I ^nfesB It is not teiy compatible 
wiih'my station* 

** Ah, some long romance, the 
Ofeffa—I Btfpp<me-^nay, bring it 
hither— ttot is to say,- if it be move- 
able by the stfength of a single 
man." 

Thus tn^, Desmarats modestly 
bvoug^tme the book. J'tAge of my 
surprise when I fbund it was a vointte 
of Lelboitz-Hi philosopher, ihen very 
much the nnige~«-becaa8e one might 
talk of him retj softly, without having 
read him.'*' Despite of mj surprise^ 
I could not help smiling when my eye 
■tamed freai ihe1>ook to the student. 
It is impossible to eonceite an 
appeaiaiiee lees like a phfiesopiter's 
than that of Jean Desmaraia fiis 
wig was of a a^ty that ivonid not 
have bvooked the irra^fularity of a 
single hair; his dress was not pira- 
posteieas, fiir I do not remember, 
anong gentles or talets, a more leally 
ezqnisitetaale than that of Desmaraia; 
but it evinoed, in every particular, 
^ arts of the toilet. A perpetual 
smile sat upon his Iqw^ — someUmes it 
deepened into a aaeer*^«*but that was 
the oniy diaoge it ever experienced ; 
an irresistible air of self-conceit -gave 
piquancy to MsioBg', marked features, 
small' glitteiing ejre, aad withered 
cheeks, on which a delicate and soft 
bloom excited suspicion of artificial 
embdlishment. A veiy fit frame of 
body this for a valet ; but, I hmnbly 
epine, a very imseemly one fer a 
student of LeibnitE. 

. " Aad whaV* said I, after a short 
pause, " is your opinion of this philo- 
sophar; I anderrtand that he has 
just written a lrerk,t above all piaiae 
and all compvahcBsion.'' 

♦ Which i» {KMriWty the reasoa why there 
are so many discipleii of Kant at the preecat 
moment— Ed. 

t The Theodiccea. 
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'' It is irue^ Monsiear, tb«t it is 
above }iis own nadentMuli&g. He 
knowB not what aly eonclnaionB laay 
be drawn from bia promiaaa ; hat I 
beg Monsiear's pardon« ( ahaU be 
tedious -and intniMFe/' 

''Kot a whit; apeak oat» and at 
length* So yon conceiye that Leibnitz 
makes ropes, which ifthera will make 
into ladders ? ** 

** Exactly so/' aald DesstMuraia; <' all 
lus aigom^nta go to swell the sails 
of the great philosophieal trath-*^ 
'l^eoesutyr We are the things 
and toys of I'ate^ and its ever- 
lasting chain compels even the Power 
that creates, ^ well as the things 
created»" 

''Uar said I, who, though Uttle 
versed at that time in these metaphy* 
sical subtleties, had heard St John 
often speak of the strange doctrine to 
which Desmarais referred, "you are, 
then, a belieVer in the fatalism of 
. Spinosar* . 

"No, Monsieur,'' said Desmarais, 
with a complacent smile, "my system 
is my own--^it is composed of the 
thoughts of others^-bttt my thoughts 
are the cords which bind the various 
sticks into a fiiggot.'' 

<' Well," said I, smiling at the man*s 
conceited air, '* and what is your main 
dogma r* 

" Our utter impotence.'' 

"Pleasing! Mean you that we have 
no free will r* 

" None." 

" Why, then, you take away the 
veiy existence of vioe and virtue; 
and, according to you, we sin or act 
well, not from ourown aocord, but 
because we are oompeUed and pre* 
ordained to it" 

Desmarais.' smile withered into the 
grim sneer with which, as I have said, 
it was sometimes varied. 

" Monsieur's penetration is extreme 
•—but shall I not prepare his niehtly 
draught?" 

"No; answer me at length; and 



tell ne the' difieresee between good 
and ill, if we are compelled by Neces- 
sity to either." 

Desmarais hemmed, and began. 
Despite of his caution, the coxcomb 
lovM to hear himself talk, and he 
talked, therefore, to the foUowing 
purpose:— 

;i^" Liberty is a thing impossible! 
Can you toUl a single. action, however 
simple, independent of your organiaa- 
tion-Hudependent of the organisation 
of others— independent of the order 
of things past — independent of the 
order of things to come ? You cannot. 
But if not independent, you are 
dependent; if dependent^ where is 
your liberty] where your freedom of 
Willi Education disposes our cha- 
racters — can you control your own 
education, begun at the hour of birth? 
You cannot. Our character, joined 
to the conduct of others, disposes of 
our happiness, our sorrow, our crime, 
our virtue. Can you control your 
character? We have already seen 
that you cannot. Can you control 
the conduct of others — others perhaps 
whom you ^ have never seen, but who 
may ruin yon at a word — a despot, 
for instance, or a warrior 1 You 
cannot. What remunsi that if we 
cannot choose our characters, nor our 
flEites, we cannot be accountable for 
either. If you are a good man, you 
are a lucky man ; but you are not to 
be praised for what you could not 
help. If you are a bad man,, you are 
an unfortunate one ; but you are not 
to be execrated for what you could 
not prevent." * 

" Then, most wise Desmarais, if you 
steal this diamond loop from my hat, 
you are only an unlucky man, not a 
guilty one, and worthy of my sym- 
pathy, not anger 1" 

"Exactly so — but you must hang 

* Whatever pretensions Monsieur De*- 
narais may have had to originality, this 
tissue of opinioiis is as old as philosophy 
itstff.— Eo. 
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me for it Ton caiiii6t control erents, 
but yott dtn modify^an. Education, 
law, adversity, prosperity, correction, 
pnuse, modify him — without his 
<}hoiee, and sometimes without his 
perception. But once acknowledge 
Necessity, and evil passions cease; 
you may punish, you may destroy 
others, if for the safety and good of 
the commonwealth; but motires for 
doing so cease to be private : you can 
have no personal hatred to men for 
committing actions which they were 
irresistibly compelled to commit/' 

I felt, that howeyer I might listen 
to and dislike these sentiments, it 
would not do for the master to argue 
with the domestic, especially when 
there was a chance that he might 
haTC the worst of it. And so I was 
suddenly seized with a fit of sleepi- 
ness, which broke off our conversation. 



Meanwhile I inly resolved, in my own 
mind, to take the first opportunity of 
discharging a valet who saw no differ- 
ence between good and evil, but that 
of luck ; and who, by the irresistible 
compulsion of Necessity, might some 
day or other have the involuntary 
misfortune to cut the throat of his 
master! 

I did not, however, carry this 
unphilosophical resolution into e^ct. 
Indeed, the rogue doubUng, perhaps, 
the nature of the impression he had 
made on me, redoubled so zealously 
his efibrts to please me in the science 
of his profession, that I could not 
determine upon relinquishing such a 
treasure for a speculative opinion, and 
I was too much accustomed to kugh 
at my Sosia, to believe there could be 
any reason to fear him. 



CHAPTER YL 



An Universal Genius— Pericles turned Barber— Karnes of Beauties in 171— 

»the Toasts of the KiUCat Club. 



Ae I was riding with Tarleton towards 
Chelsea one day, he asked me if I had 
ever seen the celebrated Mr. Salter. 
*']Sro;» said I, "but I heard Steele 
talk of him the other night at Wills's. 
He is an antiqnarian and a barber, is 
be not r* 

^ Yes, a shaving virtuoso ; really a 
comical and strange character, and 
has oddities enough to compensate 
one for the debasement of talking 
with a man in his rank.'' 

** Let U8 go to him forthwith," said 
I, spurring my horse into a canter. 

** Qtuxl petia hie est/* cried Tarleton, 
" there is his house." And my com- 
panion pointed to a coffee-house. 

" What," said I, " does he draw wine 
IM well as teeth)" 



"To be sure: Don Saltero is an 
universal genius. Let us dismount." 

Consigning our horses to the care 
of our grooms, we marched into the 
strangest looking place I ever had 
the good fortune to behold. A long, 
narrow coffee-room was furnished 
with all manner of things that, 
belonging neither to heaven, earth, 
nor the water under the earth, the 
redoubted Saltero might well worship 
without incurringthe crime of idolatry. 
The first thing that greeted my eyes 
was a bull's head, with a most feMciods 
pair of vulture's wings on its neck. 
While I was surveying this, I felt 
something touch my hat. I looked up 
and discovered an immense alligator 
swingmg from the ceiling, and fixing 
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% noBstrom pair of glass eyes upon 
me. A itaag whkk seemed to me 
like an immeiiee shoe^ upon a nearer 
approach, ezpaaded itself into an 
Indian canoe, and a most hideous 
spectre mi\x mommy skin, and glit- 
tering teeth, that made my blood mn 
eold^ waa labelled, '* Beantifol ^leci- 
men of a Calmne Tartar.** 

While lost in wonder, I stood in the 
. middle of the apartment, up i?alks a 
little man, as lean as a miser, and 
says to mo, rubbing his hands—- 
2. « Wonderful, sir, is it not 1 *' 

"Wonderful, indeed, Don!" said 
Tarleton ; " yon look like a Chinese 
Adam, soiroanded by a Japanese 
creation." 

"He, he, he, sir, yon have so 
pleafant a Tein,'' aaad the little I>on, 
in a sharp shrill voice. " But it has 
been all done, sir, by one man ; all of 
it collected by me, simple as I stand." 
* " Simple, indeed," quoth Tarleton ; 
" and how gets on the fiddle 1 " 

" Bravely, sir, bravely , shall I play 
yon a tune ? " 

" No, no, my good Don ; another 
time." 

"Nay, sir, nay," cried the anti- 
quarian, " suffer me to welcome your 
arrival properly." 

And, forthwith disappearing, he 
returned in an instant with a marvel- 
lously iU-&voured old fiddle. Throw- 
ing a penseroso air into his thin 
cheeks, our Don then began a few 
preliminary thrummings, which set 
my teeth on edge, and made Tarleton 
put both hands to his ears. Three 
aober-looking citizens, who had just 
sat themselves down to^pipes and the 
journal, started to their feet like so 
many pieces of clockwork; but no 
sooner had Don Saltero, with a digagi 
air of graceful melancholy, actually 
launched into what he was pleased to 
term a tune, than an univerMil irrita- 
tion of nerves seiaed the whole com- 
pany. At the first overtore, the 
three citizens swore and cursed, at 



the second divisieii of the tune, th^ 
seized their hats, at the ^ird, th^ 
vanished. Aa fir me, I found all 
my limbs twitching as if th^* were 
dancing to StYitus'smusie; theveiy 
drawers disappeared ; the alligator 
itself twirled round, as if revivifiod 
by so hanh aa eatperiment on the 
nervous ignrtem ; and I verily believe 
the whole maseum,lNill, wings, Indian 
canoe, and Calmne Tartar, would have 
been set into motion \iff this new 
Orpheos, had nsi Tarleton, in a 
paroxysm of rage^ seised him bj the 
tail cH the coat^ and whirled him 
round, fiddle and all, with such velo- 
city that the poor musician lost his 
eqnilibrinm, and fidling against a row 
of Chinese monsten, brooght the 
whole set to the gronnd, Tvhere he 
lay covered by the wreeks that aoeom- 
panied his overthrow, senaming and 
struggling, and grasping his fiddle, 
which every now and then, touched 
involuntarily by his fingers, uttered 
a dismal squeak, as if sympathising 
in the disaster it had caused, until 
the drawer ran in, and raising the 
unhappy antiquarian, placed him on 
a great chair. 

" Lord ! " groaned Don Saltero, 
"0 Lord — my monsters — my mon- 
st e i B the pagoda—- the Mandarin, 
and the idol—^wbeie are they )— -buoken 
— ^roined — annihilated 1 " 

"No, sir— all safe, sir," said the 
dmwer, a smarty snmll, smug, pert 
man; "put 'em down in the hUl, 
nevertheless, sir. Is it Aldccman 
Atkins, nr, or Mr. Higginsi" 

"Pooh," said Tarieton, ''bring me 
some lemonade*-send the pagoda to 
the bricklayer — ^the mandarin to the 
surgeon— and the idol.to the Papist 
over the way! There's a guinea to pay 
for their carriage. How are you, Don 1 " 

"Oh, Mr. Tarleton, Mr. Tarleton ! 
how could you be so eraell " 

" The nature of things demanded 
it, my good Don. Did I not call 
you a Chinese Adam 1 and how eonld 
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yon bear that name Trithout under- 
going the faiir* 

" Oh, sir, this is no jesting matter 
— broke the railing of my pagoda — 
bruised my arm — cracked my fiddle 
— and cut me off in the middle of 
that beautiful air! — no jesting matter/' 

"Come, Mr. Salter," said I, "'tis 
very trae .' but cheer up. ' The gods/ 
says Seneca, ' look with pleasure on a 
great man falling with the statesmen, 
the temples, and the diyinities of 
bis country;' all of which. Mandarin, 
pagoda, and idol, accompanied your 
£sll. Let us have a bottle of your 
best wine, and the honour of your 
company to drink it." 

^'Ko, Count, no," said Tarleton, 
haughtily ; " we can drink not with 
the Don; but we'll have the wine, 
and he shall drink it. Meanwhile, 
Don, tell us what possible combina- 
tion of circumstances made . thee 
fiddler, barber, anatomist and yir- 
taoso 1 " 

Don Saltero loyed fiddling better 
than anything in the world, but next 
to fiddling he loTed talking. So 
being satisfied that he should be 
reimbursed for his pagoda, and forti- 
fying himself with a glass or two of 
his own wine, he yielded to Tarleton's 
deare, and told us his history. I 
believe it was very entertaining to the 
good barber, but Tarleton and I saw 
nothing extraordinary in it ; and long 
before it was over, we wished him an 
excellent good day, and a new race of 
ChiniiBe monsters. 



That evening we were engaged at 
the EitCat Club, for though I was 
opposed to the politics of its membeit, 
they admitted me on account of my 
literary pretensions. Halifax was 
there^ and I commended the poet to 
his protection. We were very gay, 
and Halifax favoured us with three 
new toasts by himself Venus! 
what beauties we made, and what 
characters we murdered ! Never was 
there so important a synod to the 
female world, as the gods of the Kit- 
Cat Club. Alas ! I am writing for 
the children of an after age, to whom 
the very names of those who made 
the blood of their aneestors lei^ 
within their veins will be unknown. 
What cheek will colour at the name 
of Carlisle 1 What hand will tremble 
as it touches the paper inscribed by 
that of Brudenel I The grac^ul 
Godolphin, the sparkling enchant- 
ment of Harper, the divine voice of 
Claverine, the gentle and bashful 
Bridgewater, the damask cheek and 
ruby lips of the Hebe Manchester — 
what will these be to the race for 
whom alone these pages are penned ! 
Thishistoiy is a union of strange 
contrasts J like the tree of the Sun, 
described by Marco Polo, which was 
green when ^preached on one side, 
but white when perceived on the 
other — to me it is clothed in the 
verdure and spring of the existing 
time ; to the reader it comes covered 
with the hoarinesa and wanness of the 
Fasti 
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CHAPTER VII. ' 

A Dialogue nf Sentiment suooeeded by the Sketch of a Character, in whose eyes Sentiment 
iv'as to Wise Men what Religion is to Fools, viz.-i-a subject of ridicule. 



St. John was now in power, and in 
the full flush of his many ambitious 
and restless schemes. I saw as much 
of him as the high rank he held in 
the state, and the consequent business 
with which he was oppressed, would 
fiuffer me— me who was prevented by 
religion from actively embracing any 
political party, and who therefore, 
though inclined to Toryism, associated 
pretty equally with all. St. John and 
myself formed a great friendship for 
each other, a friendship which no 
after change or chance could efiuce, 
but which exists, strengthened and 
mellowed by time, at the very^^our 
in which I now write. 

One evening he sent to tell me he 
should be alone, if I would sup with 
him; accordingly I repaired to his 
house. He was walking up and down 
the room with uneven and rapid 
steps, and his countenance was flushed 
with an expression of joy and triumph, 
very rare to the thoughtful and earnest 
calm which it usually wore. ''Con- 
gratulate me, Devereux," said he, 
seizing tee eagerly by the hand, 
" congratulate me I " 

"For what 1" 

** Ay, true — you are not yet a poli- 
tician — ^you cannot yet tell how dear — 
how inexpressibly dear to a politician 
is, is a momentary and petty victory — 
but — if I were Prime Minister of 
this country, what would you say 1 " 

"That you could bear the duty 
better than any man living — but 
remember, Harley is in the way." 

"Ah, there*s .the rub," said St. 
John, slowly, and the expression of 



his face again changed from triumph 
to thoughtfulness ; ''but this is a 
subject not to your taste — let us 
choose another." And flinging him- 
self into a chair, this singular man, 
who prided himself on suiting his 
conversation to every one, began con- 
versing with me upon the lighter 
topics of the day; these we soon 
exhausted, and at last we settled 
upon that of love and women. 

"I own," said I, "that in this 
respect, pleasure has disappointed as 
well as wearied me. I have longed 
for some better object of worship 
than the trifler of fashion, or the 
yet more ignoble minion of the senses. 
I ask a vent for enthusiasm — ^fbr 
devotion — ^for romance — for a thou- 
sand subtle and secret streams of 
unuttered and unutterable feeling. I 
often think that I bear within me 
the desire and the sentiment of 
poetry, though I enjoy not its faculty 
of expression ; and that that desire 
and that sentiment, denied legitimate 
egress, centre and shrink into one 
absorbing passion— which is the want 
of love. "Where am I to satisfy this 
want? I look round these great 
circles of gaiety which we term the 
world — I send forth my heart as a 
wanderer over their regions and 
recesses, and it returns sated, and 
palled, and languid, to myself again." 

*'You express a common want in 
every less worldly or more morbid 
nature," said St. John, "a want which 
I myself have experienced, and if I 
had never felt it, I should never, 
perhaps, have turned to ambition, to 
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console or to engro&s me. But do not 
flatter yourself that the want will 
ever be fulfilled. Nature places us 
alone in this inhospitable world, and 
no heart is cast in a similar mould to 
that wMch we bear within us. We 
pine for sympathy ; we make to our- 
selves a creation of ideal beauties, in 
which we expect to find it — but the 
creation has no reality — ^it is the 
mind's phantasma which the mind 
adores — audit is because the phan- 
tasma can have no actual being that 
the mind despairs. Throughout life> 
from the cradle to the grave^ it is no 
real or living thing which we demand ; 
it is the realisation of the idea we 
have formed within us, and which, as 
we are not gods, we can never call 
into existence. We are enamoured 
of the statue ourselves have graven ; 
but, nnlike the statue of the Cyprian, 
it kindles not to our homage, nor 
melts to our embraces." 

" I believe you,*' said I ; " but it is 
hard to undeceive ourselves. The 
heart is the most credulous of all 
fanatics, and its ruling passion the 
most enduring of all superstitions* 
Oh! what can tear from us, to the 
last, the hope, the desire, the yearning 
for some bosom which, whUe it mirrors 
our own, parts not with the reflection. 
I have read that, in the veiy hour and 
instant of our birth, one exactly 
similar to ourselves, in spirit and form, 
is bom also, and that a secret and 
unintelligible sympathy'preserves that 
likeness, even through the vicissitudes 
of fortune and circumstance, until, 
in the same point of time, the two 
beings are resolved once more into 
the elements of earth — confess that 
there is something welcome, though 
unfounded in the fancy, and that 
there are few of the substances of 
worldly honour which one would 'not 
renounce, to possess, in the closest 
and i fondest of all relations, this 
shadow of ourselves 1 " 
"Alas!" said St. John, " the pos- 



session, like all earthly blessings, 
carries within it its own principle of 
corruption. The deadliest foe to love 
is not change, nor misfortune, nor 
jealousy, nor wrath, nor anything that 
flows from passion, or emanates from 
fortune; the deadliest foe to it is 
custom ! With custom die away the 
delusions and the mysteries which 
encircle it; leaf after lea^ in the 
green poetry on which its beauty 
depends, droops and withers, till 
nothing but the bare and rude trunk 
is left. ,With all passion the soul 
demands something unexpressed, 
some vague recess to explore or to 
marvel upon — some veil upon the 
mental as well as the corporeal deity. 
Custom leaves nothing to romance, 
and often but Uttle to respect. The 
whole character is bared before us 
like a plain, and the heart's eye 
grows wearied with the sameness of 
the survey. And to weariness suc- 
ceeds distaste, and to distaste, one of 
the myriad shai^es of the Proteus 
Aversion—- so that the passion we 
would make the rarest of treasures 
fritters down to a very instance of. 
the commonest of proverbs — and out 
of familiarity cometh [indeed con« 
tempt!" 

"And are we, tlien," said I, "for 
ever to^ forego the most delicious of 
our dreams 1 Are we to consider 
love as an entire delusion, and to 
reconcile ourselves to an. eternal 
solitude of heart) What then 
shall fill the crying and unap- 
peasable void of our souls? What 
shall become of those mighty sources 
of tenderness which, refused all 
channel in the rocky soil of the world, 
must have an outlet elsewhere, or 
stagnate into torpor 1 " 

"Our passions," said St* John, 
"are restless, and will make each ex- 
periment in their power, though 
vanity be the result of all^ Disap* 
pointed in love, they yearn towards 
ambition; and the otfject ofamhUiony 
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tadiie Huzt qflom, never being wkeUj^ 
poeeeaeed, ambUMn i$ the mare durable 
pemUm ef ike teo. Bnt aodner or 
later even tiMt, and ill paauons, are 
sated at last; and when wearied of 
too wide a flighty we limit oar ezeur- 
sionsy and lookiag round ns, ditoover 
the namw bonnds of onr jMroper 
end^ we grow satisfied with the loss 
of raptnre, if we can partake of en- 
jojrment: and the ezperienee whieh 
seemed at first so bitterly to betray 
us becomes our most real bene&otor, 
and nltimately leads us to content. 
For it is the excess and not the nature 
of our pasnona which is perishable, 
like the trees which grew by the 
tomb of Protesilaus, the passions flou- 
rish till they reach a certain height^ 
bnt no sooner is that height attained 
than they wither away." 

Before I could reply, our conrersa- 
tion received an abmpt and complete 
inteiTuption for the night The door 
was thrown <^n, and a man, pushing 
aside the senrant with a rude and yet a 
dignified aar» entered the room unan- 
nounced, and with the most perfect 
disregard to ceremony-— 

"How d'ye do, Mr. St John," said 
he—" how d'ye dot — ^Pretty sort of a 
day we're had. — Lucky to find you at 
home--that is to say, if you will give 
me some broiled oysters and cham- 
pagne for supper." I 

** With all my heart. Doctor," said 
St John, changing his manner at 
once from the pensire to an easy and 
somewhat brusque flEimiliarity — ** with 
all my heart; but I am glad to hear 
you ate a convert to champagne : you 
spent a whole erening last week in 
endeavouring to dissuade me from the 
sparkling sin.". 

"Pish! I had suffered the day 
before from it, so like a true Old 
Bailey penitent^ I preached up con- 
version to others, not from a desire 
of their welfiure, but a plaguy sore 
feeling for my own misfortune. Where 
did yon dine to-day) At home! Oh! 



the devil! I starved on three courses 
at the Duke of Ormondes." 

" Aba I Honest Matt was there T 

" Yes, to my cost He borrowed a 
shilling of me for a chair. Hang 
this weather, it costs me seven shillings 
a day for coach-fitre, besides my pay- 
ing the fares of all my poor brother 
parsons, who come over from Ireland 
to solicit my patronage for a bishopric, 
and end by borrowing hal^a-crown in 
the meanwhile. Bat Matt Prior will 
pay me again, I suppose, ^out of the 
public money?" 

" To be sure, if Chloe does not ndn 
him first" 

'^ Hang the slut: don*t talk of her. 
How Prior rails against his place.* 
He says the exercise spoils his wit, 
and that the only rhymes he ever 
dreams of now-a-days are 'docket 
and cocket.'" 

" Ha, ha ! we must do something 
better for Matt — ^make him a bishop 
or an ambassador. Bnt, pardon me. 
Count, I have not yet made known to 
you the most courted, authoritative, 
impertinent, clever, independent, 
haughty, ddightfnl, troublesome par- 
son of the age: do homage to Dr. 
Swift Doctor, be merciful to my 
particular Mend, Count Devereux." 

Drawing himself up, with a manner 
which contrasted his previous one 
strongly enough. Dr. Swift saluted 
me with a digni^ which might even 
be called poKsfaed, and which certainly 
showed that howev^ he might prefer, 
as his usual demeanour, an air of 
negligence, and semi-rudeness, he had 
profited sufficiently by his acquaint- 
ance with the great to equal them 
in the external graces, supposed to 
be peculiar to their order, whenever 
it suited his inclination. In person 
Swift is much above the middle height, 
strongly built, and with a remarkably 
fine outline of throat and chest ; his 
front face is certainly displeasing, 

* In the Customs. 
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thoB^b fftr from naeomely; but the 
cleiur ehiseUing of the nose, the curved 
upper tip, the fall, ronnd Bomaa ohin, 
the famaging bronr, aad the resolute 
decision, stamped upon the whole ex- 
pression of the large forehead, and the 
clear blue eye, make his profile one of 
the most striking I ever eaw. He ho- 
noured me, to my great aurpriae, with 
a fine speech and a eom{4iment ; and 
then, with a look, which menaced to 
St. John the retort that ensued, he 
added ; '' And I shall always be glad 
to think that I owe your acquaintance 
to Mr. Secretary St. John, who, if 
he talked less about operas and singers 
— thought less about Alcibiades and 
Pericles — ^if he never complained of 
the load of busineaa not being suited 
to his temper, at the very moment he 
had been working, like Gumdragon, 
to get the said load upon his shoulders ; 
and if he persuaded one of his sin- 
cerity being as great as his genius, — 
would appear to all time, as adorned 
with the choicest gifts that Heaven has 
yet thought fit to bestow on the 
childi»n of men. Prithee now, Mr. 
See. when shall we have the oysters ! 
Will yon be merry to-night. Count 1" 

^ Certainly ; if ime may ^fiad abso- 
lution £>r the champagne," 

" I'll absolve you^ with a vengeance, 
on OMidition that you'll walk h<mie 
with me, and protect the poor pars(m 
from the Mohawks. EaiUi, they ran 
yoong Darenant^ chair through with 
a sword» t'other night. I hear they 
have sworn to make daylight through 
my T017 cassock— all Whi^ you know. 
Count Deveseuz, nasty, dangerous 
animals, how I hate th^ ; they cost 
me five-and-sixpence a week in chairs 
to avoid theuL" 

%Kever mind„ Doctor, 111 send my 
servante home with you/' said St 
John. 

''Ay, a nice way of mending the 
matter — that's curing the itch by 
scratching the skin off. I could not 
give your tall fellows less than a crown 



a-piece, and I coMd buy off the 
bloodiest Mohawk in the kingdom, 
if he's a Whig, for half that sum. 
But, thank Heaven; the supper is 
ready." 

And to supper we went. The 
oysters and champagne seemed to 
exhilarate, if it did not tefine, the 
Doctor's wit. St. John was unusually 
brilliant. I myself caught the infec- 
tion of their humour, and contributed 
my quota to the common stock of 
jest and repartee ; and that evening, 
spent with the two most extra- 
ordinary men of the age, had in it 
more of broad and familiar mirth 
than any I have ever wasted in the 
company of the youngest and noisiest 
diseiples of ih» homi and its eon- 
eumitants. Even amidst all the 
coarse ore of Swift's conversation, the 
diamond perpetually broke out; his 
vulgarity was never that of a vulgar 
mind. Pity that, while he condemned 
St. John's over affectation of the graces 
of life, he never perceived that his 
own affectation of coarseness and bru- 
tality, was to the full as unworthy of 
the simplicity of intellect;* and that 

* It has been said that Swift was only 
coarse in his later years, and, with a curious 
ignorance both of fact and of character, that 
Pope was the eauee of the Dean's grossnesg 
of taste. There is no doubt that he grew 
coarser with age ; but there is also no doubt 
that, graceful and dignified as that great 
genius could be when he pleased, he alTected 
at a period ewlier than the one in whieh he 
is now introdnoed, to be eoATse both in 
speech and manner. I seize upon this 
opportunity, nuU Apropos as it is, to observe 
that Swift's preference of Harley to St John 
ia by no means so oertato as writers have 
been pleaaed generally to assert. Warton 
has already noted a passage in one of Swift's 
letters to Bolingbroke, to which I will beg 
to call the reader's attention: 

"It is yon were my hero, bat the other 
(Lord Oxford) neoer teas / yet if he were, it 
was your own fault, who taught me to love 
him, and often vindicated him, in the 
beginning of your ministry, from my accn- 
satioas. But I granted lie had the greatest 
inequalities of any man alive; and his 
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the aversion to cant, whickwasthe 
strongest characteristic of his mind, 
led him into the very faults he de- 
spised, only througha more displeasing 
and offensive road. That same aversion 
to cant is, by the way> the greatest 
and most prevalent enemy to the re- 
putation of high and of strong minds ; 
and in judging Swift's character in 
especial^ we should always bear it in 
recollection. This aversion — the very 
antipodes to hypocrisy — Pleads men 



not only to disclaim tiie virtues tliey 
have, but to pretend to the viceft 
they have not. Foolish trick of dis- 
guised vanity ! the world, alas, readily 
believes them 1 — Like Justiee Overdo 
— ^in the f garb of poor Arthur of 
Bradley^ they may deem it a virtae 
to have assumed the disguM; bat 
they must not wonder if the sham 
Arthur is taken for the real^ beaten 
as a vagabond and set in the BiQck& 
as a rogue ! 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Lightly won— lightly lost.— A Dialogue of equnl Instmction and Amusement— 

A Visit to Sir Ckxiirey KneUer. 



One morning Tarleton I breakfiuted 
with me. '^I don't see the little 
page," said he, ''who was always in 
attendance in your ante-room, what 
the deuce has become of him)" 

" You must ask his mistress ; she 
has quarrelled with me, and with- 
drawn both her favour and her mes- 
senger.'* 

*' What, the Lady Hasselton quar- 
relled with you! ZHabkl Where- 
fore 1" 

'' Because I am not enough of the 
* pretty fellow ; * am tired of carrying 
hood and scarf, and sitting behind 
her chair through five long acts of a 
dull play ; because I disappoiuted 
her in not searching for her at every 
drum and quadrille party ; because I 

whole scene was fifty times more a what- 
d'ye-call-it than yours ; for I declare yours 
was unict and I wish you would so order it 
that the world may he as wise as I upon 
that article.** 

I have to apologise for introducing this 
quotation, which I have done because (and 
I entreat the reader to remember this) I 
observe that Count Devereux always speaks 
of Lord Bolingbroke as he was spoken of by 
the eminent men of that day— not as he is 
now rated by the judgment of posterity-— £j>. 



admired not her monkey; and be* 
cause I broke a tea-pot with a toad 
for a cover." 

''And is not that enough. T* cried 
Tarleton. " Heavens 1 what a black 
bead-roU of offences; Mrs. Merton 
would have discarded me for one- of 
them* However, thy account has 
removed my surprise; I heard her 
praise thee the other day; now, as 
long as she loved thee, she always 
abused thee Uke a pickpocket." 

" Ha !r— ha !— ha l-*and what said 
she in my favour ] " | 

" Why, that you were certainly 
veiy handsome, though yon were 
small,; that you were certainly a 
great geniuB, though every one would 
not discover it; -and that you cer- 
tainly had quite the air of high birth, 
though you were not nearly bo well 
dressed as Beau Tippetly. But enire 
nous, Devereux, I think she hates 
you, and would play you a tariek of 
spite — ^revenge is too strong a word — 
if she could find an opportunity." 

" Likely enough, Tarleton ; bat a 
coquette's lover is always on his 
guard; so she will not take meua* 



awares. 
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^So be it. Bot tell me, Deverenx, 
vho is to be your next mistreBs, 
Jiirs. Denton, or Lady Clancathcart ? 
the world gives them both to you/* 

^ The world is always as generous 
with what is worthless us the] bishop 
m the &ble was with his blessing. 
However, I promise thee, Tarleton, 
tbat I will not interfere with thy 
claims, either upon Mrs. Denton or 
Lady Olamcathcart.'* 

" Nay," said Tarleton, I will own 
that yon are a veiy Scipio; but it 
must be confessed, even by you, 
satirist as you are, that Lady Clan- 
eathcart has a beautifiil set of 
features." 

''A handsome face, but so vilely 
made. She would make a splendid 
picture if, like the goddess Laverna, 
she could be painted as a head with- 
out a body." 

** Ha I —ha ! — ha ! — ^you have a 
bitter tongue, Count ,* but Mrs. Den- 
ton, what have you to say against 
her?" 

** Kothlng ; she has no pretensions 
for me to contradict. She has a 
green eye and a sh^irp voice ; a min- 
lemg gait and a broad foot. What 
friend of Mrs. Denton's would not, 
therefore, counsel her to a prudent 
obscurity r* 

" She never had but one lover in 
the world," said TtfMeton, " who was 
old, blind, lame, and poor; she ac- 
cepted him, and became Mrs. Denton." 

** Yes," said I, *' she was like the 
magnet, and received her name from 
the very first person * sensible of her 
aitraction." 

*• Well, yon have a shrewd way of 
saying sweet things," said Tarleton ; 
'*bnt I must own that you rarely or 
never direct it towards women indi- 
vidually. What makes you break 
through your ordinary custom 1 " 

» ** Becaus(e I am angry with women 
<K>l]ectively ; and must pour my spleen 
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through whatever channel presents 
itself." 

"Astonishing," said Tarleton; "I 
despise women myself. I always did ; 
but you were their most enthusiastic 
and chivalrous defender a month or 
two ago. What makes thee change, 
my Sir Amadis ? " 

"Disappointment ! they weary, vex, 
disgust me; selfish, frivolous, mean, 
heartless — out on them — ^"tis a dis- 
grace to have their love ! " 

"0 del! What a sensation the 
news of thy misogyny will cause ; the 
young, gay, rich. Count Devereux, 
whose wit, vivacity, splendour of 
appearance, in equipage and dress, 
in the course of one season have 
thrown all the most established beaux 
and pretty fellows into the shade ; to 
whom dedications, and odes, and 
billet-doux, are so much waste paper; 
who has carried off the most general 
envy and dislike that any man ever 
was blest with, since St. John turned 
politician ; what ! thou all of a sud- 
den to become a railer against the 
divine sex that made thee what thou 
art ! Ply — fly — unhappy apostate, 
or expect the fate of Orpheus, at 
least ! " 

'* None of your railleries, Tarleton, 
or I shall speak to you of plebeians, 
and the canaille !" 

" Sacre ! my teeth are on edge al- 
ready f Oh, the base —base canaille, 
how I loathe them ! Nay, Devereux, 
joking apart, I love you twice as 
well for your humour. I despise the 
sex heartily. Indeed, «t£& road be it 
spoken, there are few things that 
breathe which I do not despise. Hu- 
man nature seems to me a most 
pitiful bundle of rags and scraps, 
which the gods threw out of Heaven, 
as the duBt and rubbish there." 

" A pleasant view of thy species," 
said L 

"By my soul it is. Contempt is 
to me a luxury. I would not lose ^ 
the privilege of loathing for all the 
> 6 
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q]»jects -wliich fooU erer admired. 
What does old Persins say on the 
subject ] 

' Hoe rfdere mtnm tam nil, nulla tibi rendo 

"And yet, Tarleton," said I, "the 
littlest feeling of all is a delight in 
contemplating the littleness of other 
people. Kothing is more contemptible 
than habitual contempt." 

"Prithee, now," anawered the 
haughty aristocrat, "let us. not talk 
of these matters so subtly — leave me 
my enjoyment without refining upon 
ii What is your first pursuit for the 
morning 1" 

" Why, I have promised my uncle 
a picture of that invaluable counte- 
nance which Lady Hasselton finds so 
handsome ; and I am going to give 
Enelier my last sitting." 

" So, BO, I will accompany you ; I 
like the vain old dog ; 'tia a pleasure 
to hear him admire himself so 
wittily." 

" Come, then ! " said I, taking up 
my hat and sword; and, entering 
Tarleton's carriage, we drove to ^the 
painter's abode. 

We found him employed in finish- 
ing a portrait of Lady Godolphia. 

" He, he ! " cried he, when he be- 
held me approach. " By Got, I am 
glad to see you. Count Tevereuz ; dis 
painting is tamned poor work by 
oneself, widout any one to make des 
grands yevx, and cry, ' 0, Sir Qodfrey 
Kneller, how fine dis is f '" 

"Very true, indeed," said I, "no 
great man can be expected to waste 
his talents without his proper reward 
of praise. But, Heavens, Tarleton, 
did you ever see anything so wonder- 
ful 1 — that hand — that arm — how ex- 
quisite ! If Apollo turned painter, 
and borrowed colours f):om tlie rain- 



* •• This privilefs of mina, to Iaiiglr,-«ich 
a B*thinf as itMenu,.^! would not bnrter to 
thee for on Iliad.** 



bow, tmd models from the goddesses, 
he would not be fit to hold the paUe^ 
to Sir Qodlrey EneUer." 
' " By Got, Count Tevereux, you are 
v«a grand judge of painting," ciied 
the artist, with sparkling eyes, " and 
I vill paint you as von tamned hand- 
some man ! " 

** Kay, my Apellea^ you might as 
well preserve some likenesB." 

** Likeness, by Got ! I vill wmke you 
like and handsome both. By my shoul 
you make me von Apelles, I viH 
make you ven Alexander ! " 

" People in general," said TaHetos^ 
gravely, " believe that Alexander had 
a wry neck, and was a very plaiB 
fellow; but no one can know about 
Alexander like Sir Godfrey Knrikr; 
who has studied military taciica so 
accurate^, and who, if he had taken 
up the sword instead of the penal, 
would have been at least an Alexander 
himself." 

"By Got, Meester Tarleton, yon 
are as goot a judge of de talents for 
de war as Count Tevereux of de ginie 
for de painting! Keester Tarleton, 
I vill paint your picture^ and I vill 
make your eyes von goot inch biggw 
than dey are t " 

"Large or small," said I, (for 
Tarleton, who had a haughty eostom 
of contraeting his orbs till thej were 
scarce perceptible, was so much 
offended, that I thought it prudent to 
cut off his reply,) "laige oe aaaU, 
Sir Godfrey, Mr. Tarleton's eyes are 
capable of admiring your genius; 
why, your painting is like lightning, 
and one flash of your brush would be 
Bttffieient te restore erea a blind num 
to sight." 

"It is tamned true," said Sir God- 
frey, earnestly; "and it did restore 
von man to sight once I By my shou^ 
it did I but sit youtself town. Count 
Tevereux, and look ov^ your left 
shoulder — ^ah, dat is it — and now, ^ 
praise on. Count Tevereux; de 
thought of my genins gives you— vat 
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ycm eall ilr^^voii snisnaium — r^n fire, 
look yoo — hj my i^ool, it does ! '' 

Aiid by dint of such, laoderate 
panegyric, tiie worthy Sir €k>dfrey 
completed my pkiare, with equal 
aatififaeMon to faimflelf and the osi- 



ghiaL S69 irhat a h^mlifter is flat- 
tery'— a f^yr sweet wDrds will send 
the Ooont Berereaz down to pos- 
terity, with at least three times as 
much beauty as he could justly lay 
chidmto.* 



CHAPTER IX. 

A DerelopiiMait of CharaeteF, and a Umg Letter--^ caiapter, ob the whole, more fanportant 

tliaa it Boemf* 



Thb scenes through which, of late, I 
haire conducted my reader, are by no 
means episodical ; they illustrate &r 
more than mere narration, the career 
to which I was so honourably devoted. 
Dissipation — women — wine — Tarle- 
ton for a friend. Lady Hasselton for 
a mistress. Let me now throw aside 
the mask. 

To people who have naturally very 
intense and very acute feelings, 
nothing is so fretting, so wearing to 
the heart, as the commonplace affec- 
tions, wMch are the properties and 
QjQTspring of the world. We have 
seen the birds which, with wings 

* This picture, representa the Count in 
an imdress. The face is decidedly, though 
hf no meane remarkably, handsome; the 
neoe la aqittfiBie— tlje vpper Up ihoart and 
fibiariled— the eyes grey, and the forehead, 
which is hy far the finest feature in the 
countenance, is peculiarly high, broadj and 
massive. The montii has bnt If ttle beauty ; 
tt is serers^ cauttfo, Mid rather displea* 
siDfft from the extreme compraMlen of the 
lips. The great and prevalent expression 
of the face is energy. The eye — the brow 
— the turn of the head—the erect, penetra- 
ting aspect— are all strikingly bold, asii- 
nate^ and even daring; And this expres- 
aton makes a siogalar oontrast to that in 
another likeness of the Count, which was 
taken at a much later period of life. The 
latter portrait represents him in a foreign 
Bnifimn, deoosated with order* The pecu- 
liar aarcMPnof tke numlli is.hiddai beneilii 



unclipt, children £su3ten to a stake. 
The birds seek to fly, and are pulled 
back before their wings are well 
spread ; till, at last, they either per* 
petually strain at the end of their 
short tether, eiciting only ridicule by 
their anguish, and their impotent 
impatience; or, sullen and despondent, 
they remain on the ground, without 
an attempt to fly, nor creep, eren to 
the full limit which their fetters 
would allow. Thus is it with feelings 
of the keen, wild nature I speak of ; 
they are either striving for ever to 
pajss the little circle of slavery to 
which they are condemned, and so 



a very long and thick mu^achio, of a much 
darker colour than the hair (for in both 
portraits, as in Jervas's picture of Lord 
Boltngbroke* the hair is left undisguised 1^ 
tiM odious fiMihionof the day). Across one 
cheek there is a slight scar, aa of a sahrevut. 
The whole character of this i>ortrait is 
widely different firom that in the earlier one. 
Not a trace of the fire— the animation-" 
wliteh were so striking In the physiognomy 
of the youth of twenty,— is discoveiable in 
the calm, sedate^stately, yet somewhat stem 
expression, which seems immoveably spread 
over ilie paler hue, and the more prominent 
ftetaces of the man of about four or five and 
thirty. Yet» upon the whole, the face in the 
latter portrait is handsomer ; and, fh»n its 
air of dignity and reflection, even more 
impressive than that In the one I have first 
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move laughter by an excess of action ^ 
and a want of adequate power; or 
tliey rest motionless and moody^ dis- 
daining the petty indulgence they 
might enjoy, till sullenness is con- 
strued into resignation, and despair 
seems the apathy of content. Time^ 
however, cures what it does not kill : 
and both bird and breast, if they pine 
not to the death at first, grow tame 
and acquiescent at last. 

What to me was the companionship 
of Tarleton, or the attachment of 
Lady Hasselton? I had yielded to 
the one, and I had half eagerly, half 
scornfully, sought the other. These, 
and the avocations they brought with 
them, consumed my time, and of Time 
murdered, there is a ghost, which we 
term Ennui. The hauntings of this 
spectre are the especial curse of the 
higher orders; and hence springs a 
certain consequence to the passions. 
Persons in those ranks of society, so 
exposed to Ennui, are either rendered 
totally incapable of real love, or they 
love far more intensely than those in 
a lower station ; for the affections in 
them are either utterly frittered away 
>n a thousand petty objects (poor 
shifts to escape the persecuting spec- 
tre), or else, early disgusted with the 
worthlessness of these objects, the 
heart turns within and languishes for 
something not found in the daily 
routine of life. When this is the case, 
and when the pining of the heart is 
once satisfied, and the object of love 
is found, there are two mighty reasons 
why the love should be most passion- 
ately cherished. The first is, the 
utter indolence in which aristocratic 
life oozes away, and which allows full 
food for that meditation which can 
nurse by sure degrees the weakest 
desire into the strongest passion; 
and the second reason is, that the 
insipidity and hollowness of all patri- 
cian pursuits and pleasures render the 
excitement of love more delicious and 
more necessary to the ** ignavi terror 



rum domini" than it is to those 
orders of society more usefully, more 
constantly, and more engrossingly 
engaged. 

Wearied and sated with the pursuit 
of what was worthless, my heart, at 
last, exhausted itself in pining for 
what was pure. I recurred with a 
tenderness which I struggled with at 
first, and which in yielding to, I 
blushed to acknowledge, to the 
memory of Isora. And in the world, 
surrounded by all which might be 
supposed to cause me to forget her, 
my heart clung to her fax more 
endearingly than it had done in the 
rural solitudes in which she had first 
allured it. The truth was this; at 
the time I first loved her, other 
passions — passions almost equally 
powerful — shared her empire. Am- 
bition and pleasure — ^vast whirlpools 
of thought — had just opened them- 
selves a channel in my mind, and 
thither the tides of my desires were 
hurried and lost. Now those whirl- 
pools had lost their power, and the 
channels being dammed up, flowed 
back upon my breast. Pleasure had 
disgusted me, and the only ambition 
I had yet courted and pursued had 
palled upon me still more. I say, 
the only ambition — ^for as yet that 
which is of the loftier and more 
lasting kind had not afforded me a 
temptation ; and the hope which had 
borne the name an4 rank of ambition 
had been the hope rather to glitter 
than to rise. 

These passions, not yet experienced 
when I lost Isora, had afforded me at 
that period a ready comfort and a 
sure engrossment. And, in satisfying 
the hasty jealousies of my temper, in 
deeming Isora unworthy, and Qerald 
my rival, I naturally aroused in my 
pride a dexterous orator as well as a 
firm ally. Pride not only strength- 
ened my passions, it also persuaded 
them by its voice ; and it was not till 
the languid, yet deep, stillness of 
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sated wishes and ' palled desires fell 
upon me, that the low accent of a 
love still surviving at my heart made 
itself heard in answer. 

I now began to take a different view 
of Isora's conduct. I now began to 
doubt, where I had formerly believed ; 
and the doubt, first allied to fear, 
gradually brightened into hope. Of 
Gerald's rivalry, at least of his identity 
with Barnard, and, consequently, of his 
power over Isora, there was, and there 
could be, no feeling short of certainty. 
But of what nature was that power? 
Had not Isora assured me that it was 
not love] Why should I disbelieve 
her ] Nay, did she not love myself 1 
had not her cheek blushed and her 
hand trembled when I addressed her? 
Were these signs the counterfeits of 
love? Were they not rather of that 
heart's dye which no skill can counter- 
feit? She had declared that she could 
not, that she could never, be mine : 
she had declared so with a fearful 
earnestness which seemed to annihi- 
late hope; but had she not also, in 
the same meetings confessed that I 
was dear to her? Had not her lip 
given me a sweeter andamore eloquent 
assurance of that confession than 
words ? — and could hope perish while 
love existed ? She had left me — she 
had bid me farewell for ever; but that 
was no proof of a want of love, or of 
her unworthinesB. Gerald, or Barnard, 
evidently possessed an influence over 
&ther as well as child. Their de- 
parture from • ♦ * • might have been 
occasioned by him, and she might 
have deplored, while she could not 
resist it : or she might not even have 
deplored : nay, she might have desired, 
she might have advised it, for my 
sake as well as hers, were she 
thoroughly convinced that the union 
of our loves was impossible. 

Bat, then, of what nature could be 
this mysterious authority which Gerald 
possessed over her? That which he 
over the sire, political 



schemes might account for ; but these, 
surely, could not have much weight 
for the daughter. This, Indeed, must 
still remain doubtful and unaccounted 
for. One presumption, that Gerald 
was either no favoured lover, or that 
he was unacquainted with her re- 
treat, might be drawn from his con- 
tinued residence at Devereux Court. 
If he loved Isora, and knew her 
present abode, would he not have 
sought her? Could he, I thought, 
live away from that bright face, if 
once allowed to behold it? unless, 
indeed, (terrible thought !) there hung 
over it the dimnessof guilty familiarity, 
and indifference had been the offspring 
of possession. But was that delicate 
and virgin face, where changes, with 
every moment, coursed each other, 
harmonious to the changas of the 
mind, as shadows ii^ a valley reflect 
the clouds of heaven ! — ^was that face, 
so ingenuous, so girlishly revelant of 
all, — even of the slightest, the most 
transitory — emotion, the face of one 
hardened in deceit and inured to 
shame? The countenance is, it is 
true, but a faithless mirror : but what 
man that has studied women will not 
own that there is, at least while the 
down of first youth is not brushed 
away, in the eye and cheek of a zoned 
and untainted Innocence, that which 
survives not even the fruition of a 
lawful love, and has no (nay, not even 
a shadowed and imperfect) likeness 
in the face of Guilt? Then, too, had 
any worldlier or mercenary sentiment 
entered her breast respecting me, 
would Isora have flown from the suit 
of the eldest scion of the rich house 
of Devereux? — and would she, poor 
and destitute, the daughter of an alien 
and an exile, would she have spon- 
taneously relinquished any hope of 
obtaining that alliance which maidens 
of the loftiest houses of England had 
not disdained to desire? Thus con« 
fused and incoherent, but thus yearn* 
ing fondly towards her image and its 
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imagined purity, did my thoagbts 
daily And hourly array themselveg; 
andf in proportion as I suffered com- 
mon ties to drop from me one iiy 
one, those thoughts clung the more 
tanderly to that which^ though severed 
from the rich ai^gosy of former love, 
was still indiBsolubly attached to the 
anchor of its hope. 

.' It was during this period of revived 
iffeoiion thai I received the following 
tetter from my uade : — 

** I thank thee lor thy long letter^ 
my dear boy; I read it over three 
times with great delight. Od'sfish, 
Morton, you are a sad Pickie, I fear, 
and seem to know all the ways of the 
town as well as your old uncle did 
some thirty years zgol 'Tis a very 
pretty acquaintance with hiunaa 
nature that your letters die^b^. You 
put me in mind of little fiid« who was 
just about your height, and who had 
just such a pretty, shrewd way of 
expressing himself in simile and point 
^, it is tM^ to see that you have 
pro&ted by your old uncle'js consecsa- 
tion« and that Farquharaad EthesQge 
were not studied for nothings 
. '* But J have sad news for l^bee, my 
ehUd, or rather it is sad for me to tell 
thee my tidings. It is sad lor the 
old birds to linger in their nesi when 
the young ones take wing and leava 
ihem; but it is mexry for the young 
birds to get away from the dull old 
tree, and frisk it in the simBhine-— 
merry for them to get mates, and 
have young themselves. Kow, 4o 
not think, Horton, that by speaking 
of mates and youx^g, I am ^ing to 
tell thee th^ brothers are already 
married; nay, there is IJme enough 
for those things, and I am jiot friendly 
to early wedding nor, to eypeak truly, 
a marvellous great admirer «f ikat 
koly ceremony at any age; for the 
which there may be private xetsons, 
too long to relate to thee now. 
Moreover^ I fear my young day was a 



wieked time-^-4 heinooB meked €»e, 
and we were wont to laugh at the 
wedded state, until, body of me, seoDfl 
of us found it no langhii^ matter. 

** But to retura, Morton — to i>etam 
to thy brothers — they hav« both left 
me ; and the hoikse seems to me not 
the good old house it did when ye 
were all about me ; and, somieh&w or 
other, I look now oftener at the 
church-yard than I was wont to do; 
Tou are all gone now — all shot up, 
and beeome men ; and when your oid 
uncle sees you no more, and recollMlt 
that all his own contemporaries are 
out of the world, he cannot help 
saying, as William Temple, poor 
fellow, onoe prettily enough sMd, 
' Methinks it .seems an impertinenfie 
in me to be still alive.' You west 
firsti, Morton ; and I missed you mora 
than I cared to «ay : but you w«ne 
always a kind boy to those you loredy 
and you wr*te the old knlghib merry 
letteca, that made him laugh, and 
think he was grown young again**-* 
(faith, hij^^ that was a jolly story «f 
the three Sqoires at Button's |)-^and 
once a week comes your packet, well 
fiUed, as if you 4id not think it a inA 
to make me ^appy, whi(^ your hand- 
writing always does ; nor a shame to 
Biy gcey luurs that I take pleasure i& 
the sajaEie Hiings that please thee ! fio, 
thou seest, my <^Likl« that I faav« ^ 
through thy absence pretty well, save 
that I hav« had no one to read tl^ 
letters to; for Oerald and ihon aee 
still jealous <of each other — a great 
sin in thee, Morton, which I prl^ee 
to reform. And Aubrey, poor lad, is 
a little Uao rigid, eonsidering his 
years, and it looks Biot well in the 
dear boy to shake his head at the 
follies of his uncle. And as to thy 
mother, Morton, I read h«r one <^ thy 
letters, aAd she said thou wert a 
gmce&esB reprobate to tiiink so much 
of this wibked world, and to write so 
familiai4y to thine ag«d relative. 
Now, laih.aot a young man, Morton ;[ 
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tmi tiie woid aged bag a ^arp sotincL 
with it vhe& it comes from a lady's 
month. 

'' Well, after thou hadst been gone 
^ month, Aubrey and Gkrald, as I 
-wrote thee word long since, in the 
last letter I wrote thee with my own 
Jutnd, made a tonr together for a 
little while, and that was a hard 
stroke on me. But after a week or 
iwo Cterakl returned ; and I went out 
in my chahr to see the dear hoy 
«hoot — ^'sdeath, Morton, he handles 
the gun well. And then Aubrey 
returned alone : but he looked pined, 
and mopiDg, and shut himseJf up, 
and as thou dost love him so, I did 
aiot like to tell thee, till now, when 
be is quite well, that he alarmed me 
much for him; he is too much ad- 
dicted to his devotions, poor child, 
and seems to f(N*get that the hope 
«f the next world ooght to make 
us happy in this. Well, Korton, 
St last, two months ago, Aubrey left 
«s again, and Gerald last week set 
«ff on a tour thr(High the sister 
kingdom, as it is called ; Faith, boy, 
if Scotland uad England are sister 
Idi^dome, 'Us a thousand pities for 
^h>otland that they are not co- 
liMresses! 

" I should have told thee of this 
news before, but I have had, as thou 
teowest, the goat so tillanously in 
taj hand, that, till Mother day, I have 
not held a pen, and old KichoUs, 
mj amanuensis, is but a poor scribe ; 
«Bd I did not love to let the dog 
write to iiiee on all our family 
affairs — espeeiaHy as I have a secret 
io tell thee which makes me plaguy 
imeafiy. Thou must know, Morton, 
ihat after thy departure Gerald asked 
me for thy rooms * and though I did 
not like that any one else should 
liave what belonged to thee, yet I 
have always had a fooli^ antipathy 
to say ' No I * so thy brother had 
them, on condition to leave them 
exactly as they were, and to yield 



them to thee whenerer then shoaldst 
return to claim them. Well, Morton, 
when Gerald went on his tour with 
thy youngest brother, old Nicholls — 
you know 'tis a garrulous fellow — 
told me one night, that his son Hugh 
— ^you remember Hugh, a thin youth, 
and a tall — lingering by the beach 
one evening, saw a man, wrapped in 
a cloak, come out of the castle cave, 
unmoor one of the boats, and push 
off to the little island opposite. Hugh 
swears by more than yea and nay, 
that the man was Father Montreuil. 
Now, Morton, this made me very un- 
easy, and I saw why thy brother 
Gerald wanted thy rooms, which 
communicate so snugly with the sea. 
So I told Nicholls, slily, to have the 
great iron gate at the mouth of thip 
passage carefully locked; and when 
it was locked, I had an iron plate put 
over the whole lock, that the lean 
Jesuit might not creep even through 
the keyhole. Thy brother returned, 
and I told him a tale of the smug- 
glers, who have really been too daring 
of latfe, and insisted on the door being 
left as I had ordered ; and I told him, 
moreover, though not as if I had 
suspected his communication with 
the priest, that I interdicted all 
further converse with that Kmb of 
the church. Thy brother heard me 
with an indifferently bad gi-ace ; but 
I was peremptory, and the thing was 
agreed on. 

** Wen, child, the day before Gerald 
last left us, I went to take leave of 
him in his own room — to tell thee 
the truth, I had forgotten his travel- 
ling expenses — ^when I was on the 
stairs of the tower, I heard— by the 
Lord I did — Montreuil's voice in the 
outer-room, as plainly as ever I heard 
it at prayers, Od'sfish, Morton, Jl 
was an angered, and I made so 
much haste to the door, that my 
foot slipped by the way ; thy brother 
heard me fall, and came out ; but I 
looked at him as I never looked at 
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thee, Morton, and entered the room. 
Lo, the priest was not there; I 
searched hoth chambers in vain ; so 
I made thy brother lift up the trap- 
door, and kindle a lamp, and I 
searched the room below, and the 
passage. The priest was invisible. 
Thon knowest, Morton, that there is 
only one egress in the passage, and 
that was locked, as I said before, so 
where the deviV— the devil indeed — 
could thy tutor have escaped! He 
,«could not have passed me on the 
stairs without my seeing him; he 
could not have leaped the window 
without breaking his neck ; he could 
not have got out of the passage 
without making himself a current of 
air — Od'sfish, Morton, this thing 
might puzzle a wiser man than thine 
uncle. Gerald affected to be mighty 
indignant at my suspicions^* but, Qod 
forgive him, I saw he was playing a 
part. A man does not write plays, 
my child, without being keen*sighted 
in these little intrigues; and, more- 
over, it is impossible I could have 
mistaken thy tutor's voice, which, 
to do it justice, is musical enough, 
and is the most singular voice I 
ever heard — unless little Sid's be 
excepted. 

" Apropos, of little Sid. I remem- 
ber that in the Mall, when I was 
walking there alone, three weeks after 
my marriage, De Grammont and Sid 
joined me. I was in a melancholic 
mood — ('sdeath, Morton, marriage 
tames a man as water tames mice !)— 
'Aha, Sir William,* cried Sedley, 
' thou hast a cloud on thee — prithee 
now brighten it away : see, thy wife 
shines on thee, from the other end of 
the Mall.' ' Ah, talk not to a dying 
man of his physic ! ' said Grammont 
[that Grammont was a shocking 
rogue, Morton !] — ' Prithee, Sir 
William, what is the chief character- 
istic of wedlock? is it a state of war 
or of peace ? ' ' Oh, pea\;e to be sure ! * 
cried Sedley, 'and Sir William and 



his lady carry with them the emblem/ 
' How ! ' cried I ; for I do assure 
thee, Morton, I was of a different 
turn of mind. ' How ! ' said Sid, 
gravely, ' why the emblem of peace is 
the cornucopia, which your lady and 
you equitably divide — she carries the 
copia, and yeu the cor — '. Nay, 
Morton, nay, I cannot finish the jest ; 
for, after all, 'it was a sorry thing in 
little Sid, whom I had befriended 
like a brother, with heart and purse, 
to wound me so cuttingly; but 'tis 
the way with your jesters. 

** Od'sfish, now how I have got out 
of my story! Well, I did not go 
back to my room, Morton, till I had 
looked to the outside of the iron door, 
and seen that the plate was as firm as 
ever : so now you have the whole of 
the matter. Gerald went the next 
day, and I fear me much lest he 
should already be eaught in some- 
Jacobite trap. Write me thy advice 
on the subject. Meanwhile, I have 
taken the precaution to have the trap* 
door removed, and the aperture 
strongly Jioarded over. 

** But 'tis time for me to give over. 
I have been four days on this letter, 
for the gout comes now to me oftener 
than it did, and I do not know when 
I may again write to' tiiee with my 
own hand ; so I resolved I would e'en 
empty my whole budget at once. 
Thy mother is well and blooming; 
she is, at the present, abstractedly 
employed in a prodigious piece <^ 
tapestry, which old Nicholls informs 
me is the wonder of all the women. 

''Heaven bless thee, my child! 
Take care of thyself, and drink mo> 
derately. It is hurtful, at thy age, te 
drink above a gallon or so at a sit* 
ting. Heaven bless thee again, and 
when the weather gets warmer, thou 
must come with thy kind looks, to 
make me feel at home again. At 
present the country wears a cheerless 
face, and everything about us is hariili 
and frosty, except the blunt, good-for> 
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nothing heart of thine uncle, and 
that, winter or summer^ is always 
warm to thee. 

" Wiliiam.Dkvereux." 
"P.S. I thank thee heartily for 
the little spaniel of the new breed 
thou gottest me from the Duchess of 
Marlborough. It has the prettiest 
red and white, and the blackest eyes 
possible. But poor Ponto is as jealous 
as a wife three years married, and I 
cannot bear the old hound to be 
vexed, so I shall transfer the little 
creature^ its rival, to thy mother." 

This letter, tolerably characteristic 
of the blended simplicity, penetra- 
tion, and overflowing kindness of the 
writer, occasioned me much anxious 
thought. There was no doubt in my 
mind but that Gerald and Montreuil 
were engaged in some intrigue for 
the exiled family. The disguised 
name which the former assumed, the 
state reasons which D'Alvarez con- 
fessed that Barnard, or rather Gerald, 
had for concealment, and which 
proved, at least, that some state plot 
in which Gerald was engaged was 
known to the Spaniard, joined to those 
expressions of Montreuil, which did 
all but own a design for the restora- 
tion of the deposed Line, and the 
power which I knew he possessed 
over Gerald, whose mind, at once 
bold and f&cile, would love the ad- 
venture of the intrigue, and yield to 
Montreuil's suggestions on its nature ; 
these combined circumstances left me 
in no doubt upon a subject deeply 
interesting to the honour of our 
house, and the very life of one of its 
members. Nothing, however, for me 
to do, calculated to prevent or im- 
pede the designs of Montreuil and 
the danger of Gerald, occurred to 
me. Eager alike in my hatred and 
my love, I said, inly, " What matters 



it whether one whom the ties of 
blood never softened towards me, 
with whom, from my childhood up- 
wards, I have wrestled as with an 
enemy, what matters it whether he 
win fame or death in the perilous 
game he has engaged inl" And 
turning from this most generous, and 
most brotherly view of the subject, I 
began only to think whether the 
search or the society of Isora also 
influenced Gerald in his absence from 
home. After a fruitless and incon- 
clusive meditation on that head, my 
thoughts took a less selfish turn, 
and dwelt with all the softness of 
pity, and the anxiety of love, upon 
the morbid temperament and ascetic 
devotions of Aubrey. What, for one 
already so abstracted from the en- 
joyments of earth, so darkened by 
superstitious misconceptions of the 
true nature of God, and the true 
objects of his creatures— what could 
be anticipated but wasted powers and 
a perverted life? Alas! when will 
men perceive the difference between 
religion and priestcraft ! When will 
they perceive that reason, so far from 
extinguishing religion by a more 
gaudy light, sheds on it all its lustre 1 
It is fabled that the first legisUtor of 
the Peruvians received from the 
deity a golden rod, with which in his 
wanderings he was to strike the earth, 
until ip. some destined spot the earth 
entirely abso/bed it, and there — and 
there alone — was ha to erect a temple 
to the Divinity. What is this fable 
but the cloak of an inestimable 
morall Our reason is the rod of 
gold ; the vast world of truth gives 
the soil, which it is perpetually to 
sound; and only where without re- 
sistance the soil receives the rod which 
guided and supported us, will our 
Altar be sacred and our worship be 
accepted. 
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Bebif a ihort Chapter, containing a moat important JBSrent* 



Sib WiLLiiJi*s letter was still fresli in. 
mj mind, when for want of fiome less 
noble quarter wherein to bestow my 
tedioQsness, I repaired to St. John. 
As I eroaaed the hall to his apart- 
ment, two men, jast dismissed from 
his presence, passed me rapidly ; one 
was unknown to me, but there was no 
mistaking the other — ^it was Mon- 
trenil. I was greatly startled; the 
priest not appearing to notiee me, and 
conversing in a whispered, yet seem- 
ingly vehement tone, with his com- 
panion, hurried on, and vanished 
through the street door. I entered 
St. John's room : he was alone, and 
received me with his usual gaiety. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Secretary," said 
I i " but if not a question of fitate, do 
inform me what you know respecting 
the taller one of those two gentlemen 
who have just quitted yon?" 

'^ It «9 a question of state, my dear 
Devereuz, so my answer must be 
brief ; — very little.** 

" You know who he is?" 

"Yes, a Jesuit, and a Tmarvellonsly 
edirewd one : the Abb€ If ontrenil." 
He was my tutor." 

'Ah, so I have heard." 
And your acquaintance with him 
is positively and bond fide of a state 
nature r* 

"Positively and 6on<!lj€^." 

*'I could tell you something of 
him ; he is certainly in the service of 
the Court at St. Qermalns, and a ter- 
rible, plotter on this side the channel." 

"Possibly; but I wish to receive 
no information respecting him." 

One great virtue of business did 
St. John possess, and I have never 
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known any statesman tdio possessed 
it so eminently : it was the discreet 
distinction 'between friends of the 
statesman and friends of the man. 
Much and intimately as I knew St. 
John, I could never glean from him a 
single secret of a state nature, until, 
indeed, at a later period, I leagued 
myself to a portion of his public 
schemes. Accordingly I found him^ 
at the present moment, peifeetly 
impregnable to my inquiries ; and it 
was not till I knew Montreairs com- 
panion was that celebrated intriguant, 
the Abbe Qaultier, that I ascertained 
the exact nature of the priest's busi- 
ness with St. John, and the exact 
motive of the civilities he had received 
from Abigail Masham.* Being at 
last forced, despairingly, to give over 
the attempt on his discretion, I 
suffered St. John to turn the con- 
versation upon other topics, and as 
these were not much to the existent 
humour of my mind, I soon rose to 
depart. 

"Stay, Count,"said St. John; "shall 
you ride to-day?" 

" If you will bear me company." 
*' VoloMers — ^to say the truth, I ttm 
about to ask you to canter your bay 
horse with me first to Spring Gar- 



« Fic^That C!ount Devereaz ascwtalned 
the priest's communications and overtares 
from the Chevalier. The precise extent of 
Bolingbroke's secret negotiations -wjth the 
exiled Prince is still one of the darkest 
portions of the history of that time. Thai 
negotiations wtre carried on, hpth by Harley 
and by St. John, very largely* and very 
closely, I need not say that there is no doubt. 
—Ed. 
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dens/ where I have a promise to 
make to the direcior ; aod seooadl j, 
on a miseioB of . charity to a poor 
foreigner of rank aad birth, who, in 
his profound ignwance of this country, 
thought it right to enter into a plot 
with some wise heads, and to reveal it 
to some foolish tODguea, who brought 
it to us with as much clatter as if it 
were a second gunpowder prQjeet. I 
easily brought him off that serape, 
and I am now going to give him a 
caution for the future. Poor gentle- 
man, I hear that he is grievously 
distressed in pecuniary matters, and I 
always had a kindness for exiles. 
Who knows but that a stAte of exile 
may be our own fate 1 and this alien 
is sprung from a race as haughty as 
thai of St. John, or of Devereux. 
The res angvsta domi must g^ him 
sorely!" 

"True," said I, slowly. "What 
may be Uie name of the foreigner 1" 

"Why — complain not hereafter ihtA 
I do not trust you in state matters — ^I 
will divulge — ^D' Alvarez — Don Diego 
— :An hidalgo of the best blood of 
Andalusia ; and not unworthy of it, I 
&ncy,in the virtues of fighting, though 
l^e may be in those <^ counsel. Bat 
— Heavens 1 Devereux — you seem 
ill]" 

** Ko, no ! Have joa ever seen thii 
man!" 

" Never." 

At this word a thrill of joy shot 
across me» for I knew St John's £une 
for gallantry, and I was suspieioas of 
the motives of his visit* 

"SL John, I knowthisSpaniaid— I 
know him wdl, and intimately. Could 
you not commission me to do your 
errand, and deliver your caution) 
Belief from me he might acoept; 
from you, as a stranger, pride might 
forbid it; and you would really confer 
on me a personal and an essential 
kindness, if you would give me bo 

* YauzhalL 



fair an opportunity to eonfer kindness 
upon him." 

''Very well, I am delighted to 
obUge you ia any way. Take his 
direction ; you see his abode is in a 
very pitiful suburb. Tell him from 
me that he is quite safe at present ; 
but tell him also to avoid, henoer 
fmrward, all impnldenee, all eonnexion 
with priests, plotters, et tout cei 
gens^a, as he values his pessenal 
safety, or at least his coatinuaiios 
in this most hospitable country. It 
is not from eveiy wood that we make 
a Mercury, nor from every brain that 
we can carve a Kereuzy's genius of 
intrigne." 

** Nobody ought to be better skilled 
in the materials requisite for such 
produeUons than Mr. Secretary Sk 
John !" said I ; ''and now, adieu." 

'' Adieu, if you will not ride with 
me. We meet at Sir^ William Wynd' 
ham's to-morrow." ' 

Masking my agitation till I was 
alone, I r^eieed when I found myself 
in the open streets. I summoned a 
hackney eoach, and drove as rapidlj 
as the vehicle would penult, to the 
petty and obscure suburb to which 
St. John had directed me. The coach 
stopped at the door of a very humble, 
but not absolutely wretched, abode. 
I knocked at the doer. A woman 
opened it» and, in answer to my 
inquiries, told me that the poor 
foreign gentleman was very ill — ^very 
ill indeed — ^had sufiered a paralytic 
stroke — not expected to live. Hii 
daughter was with him now — would 
see no one— even Mr. Bsmard had 
been denied admission. 

At that name my fediaga, shocked 
and stunned at first by the unex- 
pected intelligence of the poor Spa- 
niard's danger, felt a sudden and 
fierce revulsion — I combated it. This 
is no time, I thought, for any jealous, 
for any selfish, emotion. If I can 
serve her, if I can relieve her &ther, 
let me be ooatented. "She will see 
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me/' I Bud ftloud, and I slipped Bome 
money in fhe woman's hand. '' I am 
an old friend of the family, and I shall 
not be an unwelcome intruder on the 
sick room of the sufferer." 

" Intruder, sir — ^bless you, the poor 
gentleman is quite speechless and 
insensible." 

At hearing this, I could refrain no 
longer. Isora's disconsolate, solitary, 
destitute condition, broke irresistibly 
upon me, and all scruple of 'more 
delicate and formal nature vanished 
at once. I ascended the stairs, fol- 
lowed by the old woman — she stopped 
me by the threshold of a room on the 
second floor, and whispered "TJieref* 
I paused an instant — collected breath 
and courage, and entered. The room 
was partially darkened. The curtains 
were drawn closely around the bed. 
By a table, on which stood two or 
three phials of medicine, I beheld 
Isora, listening with an eager, a most 
eager and intent face, to a man whose 
garb betrayed his healing profession, 
and who, laying a finger on the out- 
stretched palm of his other hand, 
appeared giving his precise instruc- 
tions, and uttering that oracular 
breath which — ^mere human words to 
him — ^was a message of fate itself — 
a fiat on which hung all that makes 
life, life, to his trembling and devout 
listener. Monarchs of earth» ye have 
not so supreme a power over woe and 
happiness, as one village leech ! As 
he turned to leave her, she drew from 
a most slender purse a few petty 
coins, and I saw that she muttered 
some words indicative of the shame 
of poverty, as she tremblingly tended 
them to the outstretched palm. Twice 
did that palm close and open on the 
paltry sum; and the third time the 
native instinct of the heart overcame 
the later impulse of the profession. 
The limb of Galen drew back, and 
shaking with a gentle oscillation his 
capitalian honours, he laid the money 
softly on the table, and buttoning up 



the pouch of his nether garment, as if 
to resist temptation, he pressed the 
poor hand still extended towards 
him, and bowing over it with 
a kind respect for which I did 
long to approach and kiss his most 
withered and undainty cheek, he 
turned quickly round, and almost fell 
against me in the abstracted hurry of 
his exit. 

"Hush!" said I softly. ''What 
hope of your patienti" 

The leech glanced at me mean- 
ingly, and I whispered to him to wait 
for me below. Isora had not yet seen 
me. It is a notable distinction in the 
feelings, that all but the solitary one 
of grief sharpen into exquisite 
edge the keenness of the senses, but 
grief blunts them to a most dull 
obtuseness. I hesitated now to come 
forward ; and so I stood, hat in hand, 
by the door, and not knowing that the 
tears streamed down my cheeks as I 
fixed my gaze upon Isora. She too 
stood still, just where the leech had 
left her, with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and her head drooping. The 
right hand which the man had 
pressed, had sunk slowly and heavily 
by her side, with the small snowy 
fingers half closed over the palm. 
There is no describing the despon- 
dency which the listless position of 
that hand spoke, and the left hand 
lay with a like indolence of sorrow 
on the table, with one finger out- 
stretched and pointing towards the 
phials, just as it had, some moments 
before, seconded the injunctions of 
the prim physician. Well, for my 
part, if I were a painter I would come 
now and then to a sick chamber for a 
study ! 

At last Isora, with a very quiet 
gesture of self-recovery, moved to- 
wards the bed, and the next moment 
I was by her side. If my life de* 
pended on it, I could not write one, 
no, not one syllable more of this 
scene. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Containing more than any other Chapter in the Second Book of this History. 



Mr first proposal wbs to remove the 
patient, with all due care and gentle- 
ness, to a better lodging, and a district 
more convenient for the visits of the 
most eminent physicians. When I 
expressed this wish to Isora, she 
looked at me long and wistfully, and 
then burst into tears. " Tou will not 
deceive us," said she, " and I accept 
your kindness at once — from him I 
rejected the same offer." 

''Him?— of whom speak you? — 
this Barnard, or rather — but I know 
him ! " A startling expression passed 
over Isora's speaking face. 

"Know him!" she cried, inter- 
rupting me, " You do not — you 
cannot ! " 

** Take courage, dearest Isora — if I 
may so dare to call you — take courage ; 
it is fearful to have a rival in that 
quarter — but I am prepared for it. — 
This Barnard, tell me again, do you 
love him?" 

"Love — God, no!*' 

"What then: do yon still fear 
him? — fear him, too, protected by the 
unsleeping eye, and the vigilant hand 
of a love like mine ? " 

'* Yes ! " she said," falteringly, " I 
fear for you I " 

** Me ! " I cried, laughing scornfully, 
" me ! nay, dearedt, there breathes not 
that maa whom you need fear on my 
account.-*But, answer me — is not — " 

** For Heaven's sake — for mercy's 
sake ! " cried Isora eagerly, " do not 
question me — I may not tell you who, 
or what this man is — I am lM)und, by 
a most solemn oath, never to divulge 
that secret" 

"I. care not," said I, calmly, "I 



want no confirmation of my know- 
ledge — this masked rival is my own 
brother ! " 

I fixed my eyes full on Isora while 
I said this, and she quailed beneath 
my gaze : her cheek — her lips — were 
utterly without colour, and an expres- 
sion of sickening and keen anguish 
was graven upon her fiice. — She made 
no answer. 

" Yes ! " resumed I, bitterly, " it is 
my brother — be it so— I am prepared 
— but if you can, Isora, say one word 
to deny it?" 

Isora's tongue seemed literally to 
cleave to her mouth ; at last> with a 
violent effort, she muttered, " I have 
told you, Morton, that I am bound by 
oath not to divulge this secret; ^or 
may I breathe a single syllable calcu- 
lated to do so— if I deny one name, 
you may question me on more — and, 
therefore,, to deny one is a breach of 
my oath. But beware ! " she added, 
vehemently, " oh I beware how your 
suspicions — mere vague, baselesssuspi* 
cions— criminate a brother; and, above 
all, whomsoever you believe to be the 
real being under this disguised name, 
as you value your life, and therefore 
mine— breathe not to him a syllable 
of your belief." 

I was so struck with the energy 
with which this was said, that, after a 
short pause, I rejoined in an altered 
tone. 

" I cannot believe that I have aught 
against life to fear from a brother's 
hand — ^but I will promise you to guard 
against latent danger. But is your 
oath BO peremptory that you cannot 
deny even one name ? — ^if not, and yoa 
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can deny this, I swear to you that 
I will never question you upon 
another." 

Again a fierce convulsion wrung the 
lip and difltorted the perfect' features 
of Isora. She remuned silent for 
some moments, and then murmurod, 
'' My oath forbids me even that single 
answer — tempt me no more — now, 
and for ever, I am mute upon this 
subject." 

Perhaps some'slight and Biomen- 
tary anger, or doubt, or suspicion, 
betrayed itself upon my countenance, 
for Isora, after looking upon me long 
and mournfully, said in a quiet, but 
melancholy tone, '' I see your thoughts, 
.and I do not reproach you for them — 
it is natural that you should think ill 
of one whom this mystery surrounds 
— one too placed under such circum- 
stances of humiliation and distrust. 
I have lived long in your country — I 
have seen, for the last few months, 
mudi of its inhabitants; I have 
studied too the works which profess 
to unfold its national and peculiar 
character; I know that you have a 
distrust of the people of other cli- 
mates ; I know that you are (tautious 
and full of suspicious vigilance, even 
in your eommerce with each other ; I 
know, toa (and Isora's heart awelled 
visibly as jshe spoke), that poverty 
itself in. the eyes of your commercial 
countrymen, is a erime, and that they 
rarely feel cosBdence or place Mthin 
those who are unhappy; — ^why. Count 
Pevereuz, why should I require more 
of you than of the rest of your nation 1 
Why should you think better of the 
pennyless and friendless girl — ^the 
degraded exile — the victim of doubt, 
which is so often the disguise of guilt, 
than any other — any one even among 
my own people — would think of one 
so mercilessly deprived of all the 
decent and appropriate barriers by 
which a maiden should be surrounded? 
Uo — ^no— leave me as you found me — 
leave my poor father where you see 



him — any place will do for us to 
die in." 

'' Isora ! " I said, clasping her in my 
arms, *' you do not know me yet ; had 
I found you in prosperity, and in the 
world's honour — had I wooed you in 
your fatl^er's halls, and girt around 
with the fmnda anJd kinsmen of your 
race — I might have pressed for more 
than you wUI now tell me — I Bugkt 
have indulged suspicion where I per- 
ceived mystery, and I might not have 
loved as I love you now ! ^wtr, Isora, 
in misfortune, ia destitution, I plaee 
without res^ve my whole heart — its 
trust, its zeal, its devotion — in jour 
keeping; oome evil or good, storm or 
sunshine, I am yours^ wholly, and for 
ever, fieject me if you will, I will 
return to you ag^^ ; ^uid never — 
never — save from my own ejes or 
your own lips — ^will I receive & single 
evidence detracting from your purity, 
or, Isora — ^mine own,, own Isora — maj 
I not add also — from your love 1 " 

"Too, too generovs!" murmsred 
Isora, struggling passionately with 
her tears, ''may Heaven foraake me 
if ever I am ungrate&l to thee ; and 
believe — believei, that if love, more 
fond, moce true, more devoted than 
woman ever felt before, can re^y you, 
you shall be repaid ! " 

Why, at that moment, did my heart 
leaap so joyously within me ? — ^why did 
I say inly — " The treasure I have so 
long yearned for, is found at last: we 
have met, and through the waste of 
years, we will walk together, and never 
part again 1 " Why, at that mosaeiit 
of Uiss, did I net rather feel a fore- 
taste of the ooming woe I Oh, blind 
and ci^cioaB Eate, that gives us a 
prese&timait at one while,, and mth- 
holds it at another 1 Knowledge, and 
Prudeitce, and calealating Eoresight, 
what are ye 1 — warnings unto othan> 
not ourselves. Season is a lamp 
which sheddeth afar a glorious and 
general light, but leaveth all that is 
around it in darkness and in gloom 
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We foresee abd foretell tlie destinj of 
oUiers^-we march credulous and 
benighted to our own.; and, like 
I^iocoon^&om the yery altars by whidi 
we stand aa the sdolfasayer aad the 
priest, ereep forth, imaaspeeted' and 
frndreaant of, the aerpenta which are 
&ted to destroy us ! 

Thai yery day then, Alrarez was 
removed to a lodging more worthy of 
his birth, and more calculated to 
afford hope of his recoveiy. He bore 
the remoral without any eyident sign 
of £iiigae ; but his dreadful malady 
had taken away both speeeh and sense, 
and he was already more than half 
the property of the grave. I seait, 
however, for the best medical adviee 
which London could aflbrd. They 
met — ^prescribed — and left the patient 
just as they found him. I know not, 
ia the progress of science, what physi- 
etaiis may be to posterity, but in 
my thne th^ are &lse witnesses 
8mbposnae4 against Death, whose 
testimony always tells less in farouj of 
the plaintiff than the defendant. 

Brfore we left the poor- Spaniard's 
former lodging, and when I was on 
^e point of giving soine instructions 
to the landlady respecting the place 
to whieh the few artides of property 
belonging to Don Diego and Isora 
were to be moved, Isora made me a 
sign' to be silent, which I ob^ed. 
''Fbrdon me," said she alberwarda; 
" but I confess that I am anxious our 
next residence riiould not be known — 
ahonld not be subject to the xntmskm 
4if— of this—" 

''Barnard, as you call him. I 
understand you; be it so!" and 
aceof din giy I enjoined the goods to 
be sent to my own honse, whence they 
were removed to Don Diego's new 
abode; and I took espedaJL care to 
ieare with the good lady no clue to 
discover Alvarez and his daughter, 
otherwise than thrxmgh me* The 
pleasure afforded me of directing 
Gerald's attention to myself, I eould 



not resist. ^Tell Mr. Barnard, when 
he ealls^" said I, '^ that only throu^ 
Count Morton Deveronz, htSL he hear 
of Dcm Diego D'Ahwea^ and the lady 
his daughter." 

*I will, your honour," said the 
landlady; and then looking at me 
more attentively, she added: ^ Bless 
me ! now when you speak, there is a 
very strong likeness betwe^i yoursdf 
and Mr. Barnard." 

I recoiled as if an adder had stung 
me, and hurried into the coach to 
support the patient, who was already 
placed there. 

Now then my daily post was by 
the bed of disease and suffering ; in 
the chamber of death was my vow of 
love ratified ; and in sadness and in 
sorrow was it returned. But it is in 
such scenes that the deepest, the most 
endearing, and the most holy, species 
of the passion is engendered. As I 
heard Isora*s low voice tremble with 
the suspense of one who watches over 
the hourly severing of the affection of 
Kature and of early yearn : as I saw 
her light step flit by the pillow which 
she smoothed, and her cheek alter- 
nately flush aiid fiide, in watching the 
wants wliich she relieved; as I 
marked her mute, her unwearying, 
tendemessi, breaking into a thousand 
nameless, but mighty, cares, and per- 
vading lOLe an sngePs vigiisotce every 
— ^yea, the minutestr-Hsourse into 
which it flowed — did I not behold 
her in that sphere in which woman is 
most lovely, and in which love itself 
consecrates its admiration, and puri- 
fies its most ardent desires I That 
was not a time for our hearts to speak 
audibly to eaeh other; but we felt 
that they grew closer and closer, and 
we asked not for the poor eloqusnee 
of words. But over this scene Id; me 
not linger. 

One morning, as I was proceeding 
on foot to Isora's, I pereeived on the 
opposite rade of the way Montrenil 
and Gerald; they w«re conversing 
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eagerly: they both saw me. Mon- 
treuil made a slight, quiet, and dig- 
nified inclination of the head : Gerald 
coloured, and hesitated. I thought 
he was about to leave his companion 
and address me ; but, with a haughty 
and severe air, I passed on, and Gerald, 
as if stung by my demeanour, bit his 
lip vehemently, and followed my ex- 
ample. A few minutes afterwards I 
felt an inclination to regret that I 
had not afforded him an opportunity 
of addressing me. ** I might," thought 
I, " have then taunted him with his 
persecution of Isora, and defied him 
to execute those threats against me, 
in which it is evident, from her 
apprehensions for my safety, that he 
indulged.** 

I had not, however, much leisure 
for these thoughts. When I arrived 
at the lodgings of Alvarez, I found 
that a great change had taken place 
in his condition; he had recovered 
speech, though imperfectly, and testi- 
fied a return to sense. I flew up 
stairs with a light step to congratulate 
Isora : she met me at the door. 
" Hush ! " she whispered ; " my fitther 
sleeps ! " But she did not speak with 
the animation I had anticipated. 

"What is the matter, dearest 1" 
said I, following her into another 
apartment : " you seem sad, and your 
eyes are red with tears, which are not, 
methinks, entirely the tears of joy at 
this happy change in your father ] " 

"I am marked out for sufifering," 
returned Isora, more keenly than she 
was wont to speak. I pressed her to 
explain her meaning; she hesitated 
at first, but at length confessed that 
her father had alnrays been anxious 
for her marriage with this sot-diaant 
Barnard, and that his first words on 
his recovery had been to press her to 
consent to his wishes. 

'* My poor father," said she, weep- 
ingly, '^speaks and thinks only for 
my fancied good ; but his senses as 
yet are only recovered in part, and he 



cannot even understand me when I 
speak of you. ' I shall die,* he said, 
' I shall die, and you will be left on 
the wide world]' I in vain endea- 
voured to explain to him that I should 
have a protector — ^he fell asleep mut- 
tering those words, and with tears in 
his eyes.'* 

''Does he know as much of thia 
Barnard as you do 1 '* said I. 

*' Heavens, no ! — or he would nerer 
have pressed me to marry one so 
wicked.** 

" Does he know even who he is ? ** 

''Yes!** said Isora, after a pause, 
" but he has not known it long.'* 

Here the physician joined us, and 
taking me aside, informed me that, 
as he had foreboded, sleep had been 
the harbinger of death, and that Don 
Diego was no more. I broke the 
news as gently as I could to Isora : 
but her grief was far more violent 
than I could have anticipated : and 
nothing seemed to cut her so deeply 
to the heart as the thought that his 
last wish had been one with which 
she had not complied, and could 
never comply. 

I pass over the first days of mourn- 
ing — I come to the one after D<m. 
Diego*s funeral. I had been with 
Isora in the morning ; I left her for a 
few hours, and returned at the first 
dusk of evening with some books and 
music, which I vainly hoped she might 
recur to for a momentary abstraction 
from her grief. I dismissed my car- 
riage, with the intention of walking 
home, and addressing the woman- 
servant who admitted me, inquired, 
as was my wont, after Isora. ''She 
has been very ill,** replied the woman, 
"ever since the strange gentleman 
left her." 

" The strange gentleman 1 " 

Yes, he had forced his wayupstidrs, 
despite of the denial the servant had 
been ordered to give to all strangers. 
He, had entered Isora*s room; and 
the woman, in answer to my urgent 
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inquiries, added that she had heard 
his voice raised to a loud and harsh 
key in the apartment ; he had stayed 
there about a quarter of an hour, and 
had then hurried out, seemingly in 
great disorder and agitation. 

** What description ofmanwashe]" 
I asked. 

The woman answered that he was 
mantled from head to foot in his 
cloak, which was richly laced, and his 
hat was looped with diamonds, but 
slouched over that part of his face 
which the collar of his cloak did not 
hide, so that she could not further 
describe him than as one of a haughty 
and abrupt bearing, and evidently 
belonging to the higher ranks. 

Convinced that Gerald had been 
the intruder, I hastened up the stairs 
to Isora. She received me with a 
sickly and faint smile, and endea- 
voured to conceal the traces of her 
tears. 

" So ! " said I, " this insolent per- 
secutor of yours has discovered your 
abode, and again insulted or intimi* 
dated you. He shall do so no more ! 
— I will seek him to-morrow — and no 
affinity of blood shall prevent — " 

"Morton, dear Morton!" cried 
Isora, in great alarm, and yet with a 
certain determination stamped upon 
her features, " hear me ! — it is true 
this man has been here — ^it is true 
that, fearful and terrible as he is, he 
has agitated and alarmed me ; but it 
was only for you, Morton— by the 
Holy Virgin, it was only for you I 
' The moment,' said he, and his voice 
ran shiveringly through my heart like 
a dagger, ' the moment Morton Deve- 
reux discovers who is his rival, that 
moment his death warrant is irre- 
vocably sealed T" 

"Arrogant boaster!" I cried, and 
my blood burnt with the intense rage 
which a much slighter cause would 
have kindled from the natural fierce- 
ness of my temper. " Does he think 
my life is at his bidding, to allow or 
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to withhold? — Unhand me, Isora, 
unhand me! I tell you I will seek 
him this moment^ and dare him to cR^ 
his worst ! " 

"Do so," said Isora, calmly, and 
releasing her hold ; "do so ; but hear 
me first : the moment you breathe to 
him your suspicions you place an 
eternal barrier betwixt yourself and 
me I Pledge me your faith that you 
will never, while I live at least, reveal 
to him— to any one— whom you sus- 
pect — ^your reproach, your defiance, 
your knowledge — nay, not even your 
lightest suspicion of his identity with 
my persecutor — promise me this,, 
Morton Devereux, or I, in my turn, 
before that crucifix, whose sanctity 
we both acknowledge and adore— -that 
crucifix which has desceiMled to my 
race for three unbroken centuries — 
which, for my departed Father, in the 
solemn vow, and in the death agony, 
has still been a witness, a consolation, 
and a pledge, between the soul and 
its Creator — by that crucifix which 
my dying mother clasped to her 
bosom, when she committed me, an 
infant, to the care of that Heaven 
which hears and records for ever our 
lightest word — I swear that I will 
never be yours ! " 

" Isora ! " said I, awed and startled, 
yet struggling against the impression 
her energy made upon me, " you know 
not to what you pledge yourself, nor 
what you require of me. If I do not 
seek out this man — if I do not expose 
to him my knowledge of his pursuit 
and unhallowed persecution of you — 
if I do not efiectually prohibit and 
prevent their continuance— think 
well, what security have I for your 
future peace of mind — nay, even for 
the safety of your honour or your 
life ? A man thus bold, daring, and 
unbaffled in his pursuit, thus vigilant 
and skilful in his selection of time 
and occasion — so that, despite my 
constant and anxious endeavour to 
meet him in your presence, I have 
[ 7 
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never been able to do bo — ttom a man, 
I taff thiia'4>ertmacioaB in resolaiioa, 
thus eralty in di4giwe> vhai may yon 
not dread when you leaye him utterly 
fearless by tbe license of impunity 1 
Think too, again, Isora, that the 
mystery dishonours as much as the 
diuiger menaces. Is it meet that my 
betrothed and my future bride should 
be subjected to these secret and 
terrible visitationB-^Tisitations of a 
man professing himself her Iot^, 
and OTindng the vehemence of his 
passion by that of his pursuit 1 Isora 
— Isora — ^you have veighed not these 
things — you know not what you 
demand of me." 

" I do I " answered Isora, * I do 
knew aU<\that I demand of you — I 
demand of you only to preserve your 
life," 

" How,' said I, impatiently^ ''cannot 
my hand preserve my life? and is it 
for you, the daughter, of a line of 
warriors, to ask your lover and your 
husband to shrink from a single 
foe?" 

" No, Morton," answered Isora. 
** Were you going to battle, I would 
gird on your sword myself —-were, too, 
this man other than he is, and you 
were about to meet him in open con- 
test, I would not wrong you, nor 
degrade your betrothed, by a fear. 
But I know my persecutor well — 
fierce, unrelenting---dreadful in his 
dark and ungovernable passions as he 
is, he has not the courage to confront 
you : I fear not the open foe, but the 
lurking and sure assassin. His veiy 
earnestness to avoid you ; the precau- 
tions he hastaken — ^are alone sufficient 
to convince you that he dreads person- 
ally to' oppose your claim, or to vindi- 
cate himself." 

" Then what have I to few 1 " 

'' Everything ! Do you not know 
that from men, at once fierce, crafty, 
and shrinking from bold violence, the 
stuff for aasasBina ia always made 9 
And if I wanted surer proof of his 



! designs than inference, his oath— it 
I rings in my ears now-^is sufiicient : 
! ' The moment Morton Devereux dis- 
I covers who is his rival, that moment 
his death •warrant is irrevocably 
sealed.' Morton, I demand your pro- 
mise ; or« though my heart break, I 
will record my own vow." 

** Stay — stay," I said, in anger, and 
in sorrow: ''were I to promise this, 
and for my own safety hazard yoursi, 
what could you deem me 1" 

"Fear not' for me, Morton," 
answered Isora ; " you have no cause. 
I tell you that this man, villain as he 
is, ever leaves me humbled and abased. 
Do not think that in all times, and all 
scenes, I am the foolish and weak 
creature you behold me now. Be- 
member, that you said rightly I was 
the ^ughter of a line of warriors ; 
ani I have that within me which will 
not shame my descent" 

** But, dearest, your resolution may 
avail you for a time ; but it cannot for 
ever baffle the hardened nature of a 
man. I know my own sex, and I 
know my own ferocKy,- were it once 
aroused." 

"But, Morton, you do not know 
me" said Isora, proudly, and her face, 
as she spoke, was set, and even stem, 
'^ I am only the coward when I think 
of you ; a word — a look of mine — can 
abash this man ; or, if it could not, I 
am never without a weapon to defend 

myself, or—or " Isora's voice, 

before firm and collected, now filtered, 
and a deep blush flowed over.Jiie 
marble paleness of her face. 

" Or whatr' said I, anxiously. 

"Or thee, Morton?" murmured 
Isora, tenderly, and withdrawing^ her 
eyes from mine. 

The tone, the look that accompanied 
these words, melted me at once. I 
rose — I clasped Isora to my heart-^ 

" You are a strange compound, my 
own &iry queen; but these lips — 
this cheek — ^those eyes'^-are not fit 
features for a heroine.? 
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^ Morton, if I had less determina- 
tion in my heart, I could not love yon 
80 well" 

" But tell me/' I whispered, with a 
smile, '' where is this weapon on whieh 
you rely so strongly V* 

"Here!'" answered Isora, blush* 
ingly ; and, extricating herself from 
me, she showed me a small two-edged 
dagger, whieh she wore carefully con- 
cealed within the folds of her dress. 
I looked over the bright, keen blade, 
with surprise, and yet with pleaflure, 
at the latent resolution of a character 
seemingly so soft. I say, with pleasure, 
for it suited well with my own fierce 
and wild temper. I returned the 
weapon to her, with a smile and -a 
est. 

''Ah ! " said Isora, shrinking fr«m 
my kiss, " I should not have beta ao 
bold, if I only feared danger (for 
myself." 

Bat if, for a moment, w% forgot> in 
the gushings of our afiSftction, the 
object of our converse and dispute, 
we soon returned to it again. Isora 
was the first to recur to it. Slier 
reminded me of the promise she 
required; and she spoke with a 
fleriousness and a solemnity which I 
found myself scarcely able to resist. 

'* But,'* I said, " if he ever molest 
YOU hereafter : if again I find that 
M>z%ht cheek blanched, and those dear 
eyes dimmed with tears, and I know 
that, in my own house, some one has 
daxed thus to insult its queen, am I 
to be still torpid and inactive, lest a 
dastard and craven hand should 
avenge my assertion of your honour 
and mine 1" 

" Ko, Morton ; after our marriage, 
whienever that be, yon will have 
nothiag to apprehend from him on 
the same ground as before ; my fear 
for you, too, will not be what it is 
now ; your honour will be bound in 
xoine, and nothing shall induce me to 
hasard it*-no, not even your safety. I 
have every reason to believe that^ after 



that event, he will subject me no longer 
to his insults — how, indeed, can he, 
under your perpetual protection? or, 
for what cause should he attempt it, 
if he could 1 I shall be then yours — 
only and ever yours^^-what hope could, 
therefore, then nerve his hardihood, 
or instigate his intrusions ? Trust to me 
at that time, and suffer me to — ^nay, 
I repeat, promise me that I may— • 
trust in you now ! " 

What could I do ] I still combated 
her wish and her request; but her 
steadiness and rigidity of purpose 
made me^ though reluctantly, yield to 
them at last. So sincere, and so stem, 
indeed, appeared her resolution, that 
I feared, by refusal, that she would 
take the rash oath that would separate 
us for ever. Added to this, I felt in 
her that confidence whieh, I am apt to 
believe, is far more akin to the latter 
stages of rtod love, than- jealousy and 
mistrust ; and I could not believe that 
either now, or, «6till less after our 
nuptials, she would risk aught of 
honour, or the seemings of honour, 
from a visionary and superstitious 
fear. In spite, therefore, of my keen 
and deep interest in the thorough 
discovery of this mysterious perse- 
cutor ; and, still more, in the preven- 
tion of all fiiture designs from his 
audacity, I constrained myself to 
promise her that I would on no 
account seek out the person I sus- 
pected^ or wilfully betray to him, by 
word or deed, my belief of his identity 
with Barnard. 

Though greatly dissatisfied with 
my self'CompuIsion, I strove to recon- 
cile myself to its idea. Indeed, 
there was much in the- peculiar 
circumstances of Isora — ^much in the 
freshness of her present afBiotion — 
much in the unfriended and utter 
destitution of her situation^— that, 
while, on the one hand, it called 
forth her pride, and made stubboni 
that temper which was naturally bo 
gentle and so- soft, on the other hand, 

H 2 
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made me yield even to wishes that I 
thought unreasonable, and consider 
rather the delicacy and deference due 
to her condition, than insist upon the 
sacrifices which, in more fortunate 
circumstances, I might have imagined 
due to myself. Still more indisposed 
to resist her wish and expose myself 
to its penalty was I, when I con- 
sidered her desire was the mere excess 
and caution of her loye, and when I 
felt that she spoke sincerely when she 
declared that it was only for me that 
she was the coward. Nevertheless, 
and despite all these considerations, 
it was with a secret discontent that I 
took my leave of her, and departed 
homeward. 

I had just reached the end of the 
street where the house was situated, 
when I saw there^ very imperfectly, 
for the night was extremely dark, the 
figure of a man entirely enveloped in 
a long cloak, such as was commonly 
worn by gallants, in affairs of secrecy 
or intrigue ; and, in the pale light of 
a single lamp near which he stood, 
something like the brilliance of gems 
glittered on the large Spanish hat 
which overhung his brow. I imme- 
diately recalled the description the 
woman had given me of Barnard's 
dress, and the thought flashed across 
me that it was he whom I beheld. 
" At all events," thought I, *' I may 
confirm my doubts, if I may not 
communicate them, and I may watch 
ov^r her safety if I may not avenge 
her injuries V I therefore took ad- 
vantage of my knowledge of the 
neighbourhood, passed the stranger 
with a quick step, and then, running 
rapidly, returned by a circuitous 
route to the mouth of a narrow and 
dark street, which was exactly oppo- 
site to Isora's house. Here I con- 
cealed myself by a projecting porch, 
and I had not waited long before I 
saw the dim form of the stranger 
walk slowly by the house. He passed 
it three or four times, and each time 



I thought — though the darkness 
might well deceive me — that he 
looked up to the windows. He made, 
however, no attempt at admission, 
and appeared as if he had no other 
object than that of watching by 
the house. Wearied and impatient 
at last, I came from my concealment. 
" I may confirm my suspicions," I re- 
peated, recurring to my oath, and I 
walked straight towards the stranger. 

" Sir 1 " I said, very calmly, " I am 
the last person in the world to intor- 
fere with the amusements of any 
other gentleman; but I humbly opine 
that no man can parade by this house 
upon so very cold a night, without 
giving just ground for suspicion to 
the friends of its inhabitants. I 
happen to be among that happy 
number; and I therefore, with all 
due huniility and respect, venture to 
request you to seek some other spot 
for your nocturnal perambulations." 

I made this speech purposely pro- 
lix, in order to have time fully to 
reconnoitre the person of the one I 
addressed. The dusk of the night, 
and the loose garb of the stranger, 
certainly forbade any decided success 
to this scrutiny ; but methought the 
figure seemed, despite of my pre- 
possessions, to want the stately height 
and grand proportions of Gerald 
Devereux. I must own, however, 
that the necessary inexactitude of my 
survey rendered this idea without just 
foundation, and did not by any mean& 
diminish my firm impression that it 
was Gferald whom I beheld. While I 
spoke, he retreated with a quick step, 
but made no answer ; I pressed upon 
him — he backed with a still quicker 
step; and when I had ended, he 
fairly turned round, and made at 
full speed along the dark street in 
which I had fixed my previous post 
of watch. I fled after him, with a 
step as fleet as his own-r-his cloak 
encumbered his flight — I gained upon 
him sensibly — ^he turned a ^sharp 
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comer — threw me out, 'and entered 
into a broad thoroughfare. As I 
sped after him. Bacchanalian voices 
burst upon my ear, and presently a 
large band of those young men who, 
under the name of Mohawks, were 
wont to scour the town nightly, and, 
sword in hand, to exercise their love 
of riot under the disguise of party 
zeal, became visible in the middle of 
the street. Through them myfugi- 
tire dashed headlong, and, profiting 
by their surprise, escaped unmolested. 
I attempted to follow with equal 
speed, but was less successful. ^Hallo ! " 
cried the foremost of the group, 
placing himself in my way. 

" No such haste ! Art Whig or 
Tory 1 Under which king — Bezonian, 
speak or die]" 

" Have a care, sir," said I fiercely, 
drawing my sword. 

"Treason, treason 1" cried the 
speaker, confronting me with equal 
readiness. "Have a care, indeed — 
have at thee." 

" Ha ! " cried another, " 'tis a Tory : 
'tis the Secretary's popish friend, 
Devereuz — pike him, pike him." 

I had already run my opponent 
through the sword arm, and was in 
hopes that this act would intimidate 
the rest, and allow my escape ; but at 
the sound of my name and political 
bias, coupled with the drawn blood of 
their confederate, the patriots rushed 
upon me with that amiable fury 
generally characteristic of all true 
lovers of their country. Two swords 
passed through my body simulta- 
neously, and I fell bleeding and 
insensible to the ground. When I 
recovered I was in my own apart- 
ments, whither two of the gentler 
Mohawks had conveyed me; the 
surgeons were by my bed-side; I 
groaned audibly when I saw them. 
If there is a thing in the world I hate, 
it is in any shape the disciples of 
Hermes; they always remind me of 
that Indian people (the Padsei, I 



think) mentioned by Herodotus, who 
sustained themselves by devouring 
the sick. "All is well," said one, 
when my gproan was heard. ** He will 
not die," said another. " At least not 
till we have had more fees," said a 
third, more candid than the rest. 
And thereupon they seized me and 
began torturing my wounds anew, till 
I fainted away with the pain. How- 
ever, the next day I was declared out 
of immediate danger; and the first 
proof I gave of my convalescence was 
to make Desmarais discharge four 
surgeons out of five : the remaining 
one I thought my youth and consti- 
tution might enable me to endure. 

That very evening, as I was turning 
restlessly in my bed, and muttering, 
with parched lips, the name of 
" Isora," I saw by my side a figure 
covered from head to foot in a long 
veil, and a voice, low, soft, but thril- 
ling through my heart like a new 
existence, murmured, " She is here ! " 

I forgot my wounds, I forgot my 
pain and my debility — I sprung 
upwards — the stranger drew aside the 
veil from her countenance, and I 
beheld Isora ! 

" Yes 1 " said she, in her own liquid 
and honied accents, which fell like 
balm upon my wound, and my spirit, 
"yes, she whom you have hitherto 
tended is come, in her turn, to render 
some slight, but woman's services to 
you. She has come to nurse, and to 
soothe, and to pray for you, and to be, 
till you yourself discard her, your 
handmaid and your slave ! " 

I would have answered, but raising 
her finger to her lips, she arose and 
vanished; but from that hour ipy 
wound healed, my fever slaked, and 
whenever I beheld her flitting round 
my bed, or watching over me, or felt 
her cool fingers wiping the dew from 
my brow, or took from her hand my 
medicine or my food, in those mo- 
ments, the blood seemed to make a 
new struggle through my veins, and 
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I felt palpably witbin me a fresh and eUier of the dense eity, streamed their 
delidous life — a life fall of yonth, and most silent lights holy and pure, and 
passion, and hope, replace the Tagaer resembling that which the I^nne 
and dnller bdng which I had hitherto j Mraey sheds opon the gross natnre 5f 
borne. | mankind. Bat, shadowy and eabn, 

There are seme extraordinary in- , their tays fell fall npon the &ee of 
eongroities in that very mysterioas > Isora, as she lay'On the ground beside 
thing sympathy. One would imagine my couch, and with one hand somn- 
that^ in a description of things most ' dered to my dasp, looked npwiard till, 
generally interesting to all men, the ■ as she felt my gase, she turned her 
most general interest would be found; | clMek blushingly away. There wis 
nevertiieless, I belieye few persons quiet around and above ns ; but 
would hang breathless orer the pro- 1 beneath the window we heard at 
gresslTe history of. a sick-bed. Tet . times the sounds of the common earth, 
those gradual stages from danger to ' and then insensibly our > hands knit 
recoyery, how delightfully interesting I into a closer olasp, and we felt.ihem 
they are to all who have crawled from ^ thrill more palpably to 'Our hearts ; 
one to the other ! and who, at some , for those sounds reminded us both of 
time or other in his journey through our existence and 5f our sepomtlnn 
that land of diseases— civilised life^- from the great herd of our race 1 
has not taken that gentle excursion 1 What is love but* a division from 
"I would be ill any day for the the world, and a blending of two 
pleasure of getting well,'' said Fonte- souls, two immortaHities divested of 
nelle to me one morning with his ' clay and ashes, into ono ) it is a 
usual luaveti ; but who would not be ' severing of a thousand ties from what- 
ill for the mere pleasure of being ill, ' ever is harsh and selfish, in order to 
• if he could be tended by her whom he knit them into a single and sacred 
> most loves ? i bond ! Who loves, hath attained the 

I shall not therelbre dwell upon anchorite's secret; and the hermitege 
that most delicious period of my life I has become dearer than the world, 
—•my sick-bed, and my recovery from veepite from the toil and the cone 
it I'pass on to a certain evening in of our social and bandedstate, a little 
which I heard from Isora's lips the interval art thou, subtended betwem 
whole of her hiiftory, save what two eternities— the Past and the 
related to her knowledge of the real | Future-**^ star that hovers between 
name of one whose persecution eon- the moffting and the night, sending 
stituted the little of romance which through the vast abyss one soittaiy 
had yet mingled with her innocent ray from heaven, but too far and imt 
and pure life. That evening— how | to illumine, while it -hallows the 



well I remember it ! we were alone — 
still weak and reduced, I lay upon the 
sofa beside the window, which was 
partially open, and the still air of an 
evening in the first infancy of spring, 
came fresh, and fraught^ as it were, 
with a prediction of the glowing 
woods, and the reviving verdure, to 
my cheek. The stars, one by one, 
kindled, as if bom of Heaven and 
Twilight, into their nightly being; 
and, tiiroygh the vapour and thick 



earth 1 

There was nothing in Isora's tsie 
which the reader has not already 
learnt, or conjectured. 6he had le^ 
her Andalusian home in her early 
childhood, but she rememb««d it 
well, and lingeringly dwelt over it, in 
description. It was evident that little, 
in our colder and less genial isle, had 
attracted her sympathy, or wouttd 
itself into her afiection. Nevertheless, 
I ooncdve that h^r naturally dreamy 
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and abBtraeied oiiaraote)? kad received 
from her residence and her trials here 
much of ^e vigour imd the heroism 
which it now possessed. Brought up 
alone^ musicy and book^^few/ though 
not ill-ohosen, for :^ Shakspeare was 
one, and the one- which had made 
upon* her the most permanent- Impres- 
sion, and perhaps had coloured her 
temperament with its latent, but rich 
hues of poetry -^ eonstitated her 
amusement and her 'studies. 

But who knows- «ot that a woman's 
heartfinds its fullest occupationwithin 
iti^If ? There lies its real study, >Mid 
-within that narrew orbit, the mirror 
of enchanted thought refteets the 
whole range of earth. Loneliness 
and meditolaon .nursed the mood 
'Which afterwards, with Isora, became 
•lore itself. But I <io not wish now 
so ' much to describe her character, 
«B to abric^e her brief history, ^he 
ihst English stranger, of the male sex, 
whom, her ' father- admitted to her 
aeqiudntanee/ was Barnard. This man 
was, as I had sunnis^, conndeled irith 
him in certain potitiojal intrigues, the 
«zact nature of which she did not 
ka«w. I ' continue to oall him by a 
same whieh-Isora acksewledg^ was 
fietlttous. > He' h&d not, at first, by 
Mftoal dtfolamtion, betrayed to her his 
affections : though> accompanied by a 
sort of fierceness which early revolted 
her, they soon became visible. On 
the evening in which I had found her 
stretched insensible in the garden, 
and had myself made my first confes- 
sion of love, I learnt that he had 
divulged to her his passion and real 
name ; that her rejection had thrown 
him into a fierce despair — ^that he had 
accompanied his disclosure with the 
most terrible threats against me, for 
whom he supposed himself rejected, 
and against the safety of her father, 
whom he said a word of his could 
betray; that her knowledge of his 
power to injure usl us— yea, Isora 
then loved me, and then trembled for 



my safety ! — ^had terrified and over- 
come her-^and that in 'the very mo- 
ment in which my horse's hoofs were 
heard, and as the alternative of her 
non-oompUanee, the rude suitor swore 
deadly and sore vengeance against 
Alvarez and myself, she yielded to the 
oath he prescribed to her-^an oath 
that she would never reveal the secret 
he had betrayed to her; or suffer >me 
to know who was my real rival. 

This was all that I could gather from 
her guardM confidence! he heard 
the oath, «nd vanished> and she felt 
no more till she was in my arms ; then 
it WBS that she saw in 'the love and 
vengeance of my rival a barrier against 
our union ; and then it was that her 
generous fear for me conquered 'her 
attachment, and she renounced me. 
Their departure from the cottage, so 
shortly afterwards, was at her fiither's 
choice and at the instigation of 
Barnard, for the furtherance of their 
lk>litical projects; and it ^ was from 
Baxwird that the money came wfaieh 
repaid my loan to Alvarez. The same 
person^' no doubt, poisoned her Either 
against V me, for henc^rth 'Alvarez 
never spoke of mewith that partiality 
he had previously felt. They repaired 
to London; her Jetther was ofben 
absent, and often-engaged with men 
whom she had never seen before ! he 
was absorbed and uneommunictitive, 
-and ^e was still ignonrnt of the 
nature of his schemings and designs. 

At length, after an absence of several 
weeks, Barnard re-appeared, and his 
visits became constant; he renewed 
his suit to her father as well as herself. 
Then commenced that domestic perse- 
cution, so common in this very tyran- 
nical world, which makes us sicken to 
bear, and which, had Isora been wholly 
a Spanish girl, she, in all probability, 
would never have resisted : so much 
of custom is there in the very air of a 
climate. But she did resist it, partly 
because she loved me — and loved me 
more and more for our separation — 
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and partly because she dreaded and 
abhorred the ferocious and malignant 
passions of my rival, fax beyond any 
other misery with which fortune could 
threaten her. '' Your father then shall 
hang or starve!" said Barnard, one 
•day in uncontrollable frenzy, and left 
her. He did not appear again at the 
house. The Spaniard's resources, fed, 
probably, alone by Barnard, failed. 
From house to house they removed, 
till they were reduced to that humble 
one in which I had found them. 
There, Barnard again sought them; 
there, backed by the powerful advo- 
cate of want, he again pressed his 
suit, and at that exact moment her 
£a,ther was struck with the numbing 
curse of his disease. "There and 
then," said Isora candidly, " I might 
have yielded at last, for my poor 
father's sake, if you had not saved 



me." 

Once only (I have before recorded 
the time), did Barnard visit her in the 
new abode I had provided for her, and 
the day after our conversation on that 
event Isora watched and watched for 
me, and I did not come. From the 
woman of the house she at last learned 
the cause. '' I forgot," she said timidly 
— ^and in conclusion, " I forgot woman- 
hood, and modesty, and reserve; I 
forgot the customs of your country, 
the decencies of my own; I forgot 
everything in this world, but you — 



yon suffering and in danger ; my very 
sense of existence seemed to pass from 
me, and to be supplied by a breathless, 
confused, and overwhelming sense of 
impatient agony, which ceased not till 
I was in your chamber, and by your 
side ! And — and now, Morton, do 
not despise me for not having con- 
sidered more, and loved you less." 

" Despise you J " I murmured^ and 
I threw my arms around her, and 
drew her to my breast. I felt her 
heart beat against my own : those 
hearts spoke, though our lips were 
silent, and in their language seemed 
to say : '' We are united now, and we 
will not part" 

The starlight, shining with a mellow 
and deep stillness, was the only light 
by which we beheld each other — it 
shone, the witness and the sanction of 
that intern^ voice, which we owned, 
but heard not. Our lips drew closer 
and closer together, till they met! 
and in that kiss was the type and 
promise of the after ritual which knit 
two spirits into one. Silence fell 
around us like a curtain, and the 
eternal Night, with her fresh dews 
and unclouded stars, looked alone 
upon the compact of our hearts — an 
emblem of the eternity, the freshness, 
and the unearthly, though awiiil 
brightness of the love which it hal- 
lowed and beheld ! 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. ' 



Wherein the History malces great Progress, and is marked by one important Event 

in Human Life. 



Spihosa is said to bare loved, above 
all other amusements, to put flies into 
a spider's web ; and the struggles of 
the imprisoned insects were wont to 
bear, in the eyes of this grave philoso- 
pher, so facetious and hilarious an 
appearance, that he would stand and 
laugh thereat until the tears " coursed 
one another down his innocent nose." 
Kow it so happeneth that Spinosa, 
despite the general (and, in my most 
meek opinion, the just) condemnation 
of his theoretical tenets,* was, in 
character and in nature, according to 
the voices of all who knew him, an 
exceedingly kind, humane, and bene- 
volent biped ; and it doth, therefore, 
seem a little strange unto us grave, 
sober members of the unphllo- 
sophical Many, that the struggles and 
terrors of these little, winged crea- 
tures should strike the good sub- 
tleist in a point of view so irresistibly 



* One ought, however, to be veryoautious 
before one condemns a philosopher. The 
master's opinions are generally pure— it is 
the oondusiona and corollaries of bis dis- 
ciples that '*draw the honey forth that 
drives men mad/* Schlegel seems to have 
studied Spinosa de /onte, and vindicates 
him very earnestly from the <«arges brought 
againtt him— atheism, &o.<— En. 



ludicrous and delightful. But, for 
my part, I believe that that most 
imaginative and wild speculator be- 
held in the entangled flies nothing 
more than a living simile — an ani- 
mated illustration — of his own beloved 
vision of Necessity ; and that he is no 
more to be considered cruel for the 
complacency with which he gazed 
upon those agonised types of his 
system than is Lucan for dwelling, 
with a poet's pleasure, upon the many 
ingenious ways with which that Grand 
Inquisitor of Yerse has contrived to 
vary the simple operation of dying. 
To the bard, the butchered soldier 
was only an epic ornament; to the 
philosopher, the murdered fly was 
only a metaphysical illustration. For, 
without being a Fatalist, or a disciple 
of Baruch de Spinosa, I must confess 
that I cannot conceive a greater 
resemblance to our human and earthly 
state than the penal predicament of 
the devoted flies. Suddenly do we 
find ourselves plunged into that Vast 
Web — the World; and even as the 
insect, when he first undergoeth a 
similar accident of necessity, standeth 
amazed and still, and only, by little 
and little, awakeneth to a full sense 
of his situation ; so also at the first 
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abashed and confounded, we remain 
on the mesh we are urged upon. 
Ignorant, as yet, of the toils around 
us, and the sly, dark, immitigable foe, 
that lieth in yonder nook, already 
feasting her imagination upon our 
destruction. Presently we revive — 
we stir — we flutter — and Fate, that 
foe — the old arch-spider, that hath no 
moderation in her maw — ^now fixeth 
one of her many eyes upon us, and 
giveth us a partial glimpse of her 
laidly and grim aspect. We pause in 
mute terror — we gaze upon the ugly 
spectre, so imperfectly beheld — ^the 
net ceases to tremble, and the wily 
enemy draws gently back into her 
nook. Now we begin to breathe again 
— we sound the strange footing on 
which we tread— we move- tenderly 
along it, and again the griesly mon- 
ster advances on- us ; again we pause 
—the foe retires not, but remains still, 
andflurreyeth ii«;-^we see every «tep 
is aeoompa&ied'wiih<langer-^we look 
round and above in despair «-- sud- 
denly we feel within ■ us a -new im- 
pulse 'and a new power f— we feel a 
vague sympathy with that unknown 
region which spreads beyond this gi«at 
neti-^that limitlesa beyond haili a 
mystic affinity with a part of our own 
frame — ^we nnxso&sciously e&tend our 
wings (for the soul to us is as the trings 
to the fly!)— *we attempt to rise — 
to soar nbove this perilous snare,from 
ifhioh we are unable to crawl. The 
old spider watcheth us in s^lf-'hugging 
quiet, and, looking up to our native 
air, we tMnk— now shall ^ we- escape 
thee.— Out on it! We rise not a 
hair's breadth->-^e have the wings, 
it is true, but the fsa are fettered. 
We strive desperately again — the 
whole web vibraftes with the tfflfort — 
it will break beneath our strength. 
Not a jot of it ! — we cease— we are 
more entangled than ever! wings — 
feet— frame— the foul slime is over 
all !— 'Where shall we turn? every line 
of the web leads to the one den, — we 



know not — ^we care not — ^we grow 
blind — confused — ^lost. The eyes of 
our hideous foe gloat upon us — she 
whetteth her insatiate maw — she leap- 
eth towards us — she fixeth her fangs 
upon us — and so endeth my parallel ! 

But what has this to do with my 
tale 1 Ay, Reader, that is thy ques- 
tion ; and I will answer it by one of 
mine. When thou hearest a man 
moralise and preach of Fate, art thou 
not sure that he is going to tell thee 
of some one of his peculiar misfor- 
tunes? Sorrow loves a parable as 
. much as mirth loves a jest. And thus 
already and from a£ur, I prepare thee, 
at the commencement of this, the 
third of these portions into which the 
history of my various and wild life 
will be divided, for that event with 
which I> pttrposethat the-«£ad portion 
shall be concluded. 

It is new 4faree months itfler my 
entire recovery from my 'wonnds, ^and 
I am married to Isora l—^fliarried— 
yes, but pHwxtdy married, and the 
ceremony is as yet 'cloeel3P<«oiioealed. 
I will explain. 

^e memenf Isera's anidety fbr-me 
led her across lAie threshold bf^my 
house it became necessary 'for her 
honour thatour wedding should take 
place immediately on my recovery — 
so fax I'was^ decided on the 'measure 
-^^noWfor the -method. Daring my 
iUness, I received' a long and most 
affectionate' letfter from Aubrey, «who 
was then at Devereux' eourt,*-««a 
alfectloBate was 'the heaH-bfoatfaing 
spirit 6f that'letter~^o steeped in all 
our old household remembrances and 
boyish feeHngs,- that, - coupled as it 
was with a certain gloom when he 
spoke of himself and of worldly sins 
and tsials^it brought tears toimyej^ 
' whenever I recurred to it ;— and*«any 
and many a time afterwards, when 
I thought his afiections seemed 
estraeged from me, I did recur to it 
to convince myself that I was 'mis- 
taken. Shortly afterwards I received 
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also a brief epMd6 from my uncle ; it ! box,— 'tis tnte they appear on t'other 
was as kifid as VL«a&\, and it mentioned ' side of the box, the side tnmed to 
Aubvey's return to Deverenx Cloart : ^ others people, bat for the poor husband 

they are gone for ever. Od'sfish, 
Morton, go to 1 I tell thee again that 
I have had -experience in these mat- 
ters, which thou neyer hast had, 
olever a^i thou thinkest thyselfl If 
new it were a good marriage thou 
wert about to make — if thou wert 
going to wed power, and money, 
and places at Court, why, something 
might be said for thee. As it is, there 
is no excuse — none. And I am 
astonished how a boy of thy sense 
eottid think of such nonsense. Birth, 
Morton, what the deril does that 



That unhappyboy," said Sir William, 

is more than ever devoted to his 
religioas duties; nor do 1 believe that 
any priest-ridden poor devil, in the 
dark ages, ever made sueh use of the 
BcoQSge and the penance." 

-Now, 1 havo before stated that my 
nnole* would, I knew, be averse to my 
iirtended marriage; and on hearing 
that t Aubrey was then with htm, I 
vesolved^in replying to his letter, to 
entt«at the ' former to sonnd Bir 
William on:ih»flubJ6ct I had most at 
heart, aad^aecertain the exact nature 
aad extent of the opposition I should signify, so longasitisbirthin another 
haTo to encounter in the step I- was country? A foreign damsel, and a 
resolred io' take. By the same post Bpanish girl, too, above all others ! 
I wvote to the good old knight in as 'Sdeath, man, as if there was not 



artfol a strain as I wa» stble, dwelling 
at some length upon my passion, upon 
the high biithj as well' as the nume- 
TOOB good qualities of the object, but 
mmntioDing not her name ; ^ and I 
added everything that I thoi%ht Mkdy 
to enlist my uncle's kind and warm 
feelkigs *on my behfflf. These letters 
prodaeed the following ones : 

?R0M SIR WILLIAM DEVSREUX. 



quicksilver enough in the English 
women for you, you must make . a 
mercurial exportation from Spain, 
must you ! Why, Morton — Morton, 
the ladies in that country are pro- 
verbial. I tremble at the very thought 
of it. But as for my consent, I never 
will give it— never; and though I 
threaten thee not with disinheritance 
and such like, yet I do ask something 
in return for the great affection' I 
have always borne thee ; and I make 
'* 'SikaMB ! ne^ew M0rton->4yut ' no doubt that thou wilt readily oblige 
I won't «cold tbee, though thou ' me in such a trifle as giving up a mere 
deaervMt it. Let me see, thou art Spanish donna. So think of her no 
^D»w settee twenty, and t^u .ttdkest more. If thou wantest to make love, 
of 'Bsarriage, which is the exclusive , there are ladies in plenty whom thou 
huaaoMa ^f' middle^ age, aS familiariy needest not to marry. And for my 
as ^girisof thirteen do'of puppy dogs.' { part, I thought that thou wert all in 
Macry I—go hang thyself rather. ' all -with the Lady Hasselton— Heaven 
Miarnage, my dear boy, i&at the best bless her pretty face! Now don't 
atieacherons proceeding : and a friend think I want to scold thee — and don't 
-—a true friend will never counsel \ think thine old uncle harsh — God 
another to adopt it rashly. Look you knows he is not; but, my dear, dear 
— -I have had experience in these boy, this is qnite out of the question, 
matters : and, I think, the moment a ' and thou must let me hear no more 
woman is wedded some terrible revo- ! about it. The gout cripples me so 
Intion happens in her system ; all her that I must leave off. Ever thine 
former good qualities vanish, hey own old uncle, 
presto, lie eggs out of a conjuror's | *"Wiilum DETiBREirx." 
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" P.S. Upon consideration! I think, 
my dear boy, that thon must want 
money, and thou art ever too sparing. 
Messrs. Child, or my goldsmiths in 
Aldersgate, have my orders to pay to 
thy hand's-writing whatever thou 
mayst desire; and I do hope that 
thou wilt now want nothing to make 
thee merry withal. Why dost thou 
not write a comedy? is it not the 
mode sUUr* 

LETTER FBOM AUBREY DEVEREUX. 

'' I HAVE sounded my uncle, dearest 
Morton, according to your wishes; 
and I grieve to say that I have found 
him inexorable. He was very much 
hurt by your letter to him, and 
declared he should write to you forth- 
with upon the subject I represented 
to him all that you have said upon 
the virtues of your intended bride; 
and I also insisted upon your clear 
judgment and strong sense upon most 
points, being a sufficient surety for 
your prudence upon this. But you 
know the libertine opinions, and the 
depreciating judgment of women, 
entertained by my poor uncle; and 
he would, I believe, have been less 
displeased with the heinous crime of 
an illicit connexion, than the amiable 
weakness of an imprudent marriage 
— I might say of any marriage, until 
it was time to provide heirs to the 
estate." 

Here Aubrey, in the most affec- 
tionate and earnest manner, broke off, 
to point out to me the extreme danger 
to my interests that it would be to 
disoblige my uncle ; who, despite his 
general kindness, would, upon a disa- 
greement on so tender a matter as his 
sore point, and his most cherished 
hobby, consider my disobedience as a 
personal affront. He also recalled to 
me all that my uncle had felt and 
done for me; and insisted, at all 
events, upon the absolute duty of my 
delaying, even though I should not 
break of^ the intended measure. 



Upon these points he enlarged mneh 
and eloquently ; and this part of his 
letter certainly left no cheering or 
comfortable impression upon my 
mind. 

Now my good uncle knew as much 
of love, as L. Mummius did of the fine 
arts,'*' and it was impossible to per- 
suade him that if one wanted to 
indulge the tender passion, one woman 
would not do exactly as well as 
another, provided she were equally 
pretty. I knew therefore that he w»3 
incapable, on the one hand, of under- 
standing my love for Isora^ or, on the 
other, of acknowledging her claims 
upon me. I had not, of course, men- 
tioned to him the generous impru- 
dence which, on the news of my 
wound, had brought Isora to my 
house : for if I had done so, my nncle, 
with the eye of a courtier of Charles II., 
would only have seen the advantage 
to be derived from the impropriety, 
not the gratitude due to the devotion; 
neither had I mentioned this circum- 
stance to Aubrey, — it seemed to me 
too delicate for any written communi- 
cation; and therefore, in his advice 
to delay my marriage, he was unaware 
of the necessity which rendered the 
advice unavailing. Now then was I 
in this dilemma, either to marry, and 
that imtafUer, and so, seemingly, with 
the most hasty and the most insolent 
indecorum, incense, wound, and in his 
interpretation of the act, contemn one 
whom I loved as I loved my uncle, — 
or, to delay the marriage, to separate 
fh>m Isora, ancT to leave my future 
wife to the malignant consequences 
that would necessarily be drawn from 
a sojourn of weeks in my house. 
This fact there was no chance of 
concealing; servants have more 

* A Roman consul, who, removing the 
most celebrated remains of Grecian anti- 
quity to Rome, assured the persons cliarged 
with conreying them that if they injured 
any, they should make others to replace 
them. 
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tongues than Argns had eyes, and my 
youthfal extravagance had filled my 
whole house with those pests of society. 
The latter measure was impossible, 
the former was most painful. Was 
there no third way 1 — there was that 
of a private marriage. This obviated 
not every evil ; but it removed many : 
it satisfied my impatient love, it 
placed Isora under a sure protection, 
it secured and established her honour 
the moment the ceremony should be 
declared, and it avoided the seeming 
ingratitude and indelicacy of dis- 
obeying my uncle, without an effort 
of patience to appease him. I should 
have time and occasion then, I 
thought, for soothing and persuading 
him, and ultimately winning that 
consent which I iirmly trusted I 
should sooner or later extract from 
his kindness of heart. 

That some objections existed to 
this mediatory plan, was true enough : 
those objections related to Isora rather 
than to myselfj and she was the first, 
on my hinting at the proposal, to 
overcome its difficulties. The leading 
feature in Isora's character was gene- 
rosity ; and, in truth, I know not a 
quality more dangerous, either to 
man or woman. Herself was inva- 
riably the last human being whom 
she seemed to consider : and no 
sooner did she ascertain what measure 
was the most prudent for me to adopt, 
than it immediately became that upon 
which she insisted. Would it have 
been possible for me — ^man of pleasure 
and of the world as I was thought to 
be — no, my good uncle, though it 
went to my heart to wound thee so 
secretly — it would not have been pos- 
sible for me, even if I had not coined 
my whole nature into love : even if 
l3ora had not been to me, what one 
smile of Isora's really was — it would 
not have been possible to have sacri- 
ficed so noble and so divine a heart, 
and made myself, in that sacrifice, a 
wretch for ever. Ko, my good uncle, 



I could not have made that surrender 
to thy reason, much less to thy pre- 
judices. But if I have not done great 
injustice to the knight's character, I 
doubt whether even the youngest 
reader will not forgive him for a want 
of sympathy with one feeling, when 
they consider how susceptible that 
charming old man was to all others. 

And herewith I could discourse 
most excellent wisdom upon that most 
mysterious passion of love. I could 
show, by tracing its causes, and its 
inseparable connexion with the ima- 
gination, that it is only in certain 
states of society, as well as in certain 
periods of life, that love— real, pure, 
high love can be bom. Yea, I could 
prove, to the nicety of a very problem, 
that, in the court of Charles II., it 
would have been as impossible for 
such a feeling to find root, as it would 
be for myrtle trees to effloresce from 
a Duvillier perriwig. And we are not 
to expect a man, however tender and 
affectionate he may be, to sympathise 
with that sentiment in another, which^ 
from the accidents of birth and posi- 
tion, nothing short of a miracle could 
ever have produced in himself. 

We were married then in private 
by a catholic priest. St. John, and 
one old lady who had been my father's 
godmother — for I wished for a female 
assistant in the ceremony, and this 
old lady could tell no secrets, for, 
being excessively deaf, no body ever 
talked to her, and indeed she scarcely 
ever went abroad — ^were the sole wit- 
nesses. I took a small house in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London; 
it was surrounded on all sides with a 
high wall which defied alike curiosity 
and attack. This was, indeed, the 
sole reason which had induced me to 
prefer it to many more gaudy or more 
graceful dwellings. But within I had 
furnished it with every luxury that 
wealth, the most lavish and unsparimg, 
could procure. Thither, under an 
assumed name, I brought my bride, and 
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tbere was the greater pari of my time 
speat. The people I had placed in 
the house believed I was a rich mer* 
chant, and this accounted for my fre- 
quent absences — (absences which Pru- 
dence rendered necessary) for the 
wealth which I lavished, and for the 
precautions of bolt, bar, and wall, 
which they imagined the result of 
commercial caution. 
' Oh the intoxication of that sweet 
Elysium, that Tadmor in life's desert 
— ^the possession of the one whom 
we have first loved ! It is as if poetry, 
and music, and light, and the fresh 
breath of flowers, were all blent into 
one being, and from that being rose 
our existence 1 It is content made 
rapture — nothing to wish for, yet 
everything to feel! Was that air — 
the air which I had breathed.hitherto) 
that earth — the earth which I had 
hitherto beheld 1 No, my heart dwelt 
in a new world, and all these motiey 
and restless senses were melted into 
one sense — deep, silent^ fathomless 
delight! 

Well, too much of this species of 
love is not fit for a worldly tale, and 
I will turn, for the reader's relief, to 
worldly affections. From my first 
re-union with Isora, I had avoided all 
the former objects and acquaintances 
in which my time had been so charm- 
ingly employed. Tarleton was the 
first to suffer by my new pursnit; 
"What has altered you?" said he; 
" you drink not, neither do you play. 
The women say you are grown duller 
than a Norfolk parson, and neither 
the Puppet-Show, nor the Water- 
Theatre, the Spring Gardens, nor the 
Sing, WUls's, nor the Kit^t, the 
Mulberry Garden, nor the New Ex- 
change, witness any longer your 
homage and devotion. — What has 
come over you ? — speak I " 

" Apathy ! " 

" Ah ! — I anderstand-^you are tired 
of these things ; " pish, man } — g^down 
into the country, the godea fieldswiU 



revive thee, and send thee back to 
London a new manl One would 
indeed find the town intolerably duU, 
if the country were not, happily, a 
thousand times duller, — ^go to the 
country. Count, ]or I shall drep your 
friendship.'* 

''Drop it!" said I, yawning, and 
Tarleton took pet, and did as I desired 
him. Now had I got rid of my friend as 
easily as I had found him, — a matter 
that would not have been so readily 
accomplished had not Mr. Tarleton 
owed me certain monies, conoeming 
which, from the moment he had 
" dropped my friendship," good-breed- 
ing effectually prevented his saying a 
single syllable to me ever after. There 
is no knowing the blessings of money 
until one has learnt to manage it 
properly. 

So much, then, for the friend ; now 
for the mistress. Lady Hasselton 
had, as Tarleton hietted before, re- 
solved to play me a trick of spite ; 
the reasons of our rupture really were, 
as I had stated to Tarleton, the 
mighty effects of little things. She 
lived in a sea of trifles, and she was 
desperately angry if her lover was 
not always sailing a pleasure-boat in 
the same ocean. Now this was ex- 
pecting too much from me, and, after 
twisting our silken strings of attach- 
ment into all manner of SEuatastic 
forms, we fell fairly out one evening 
and broke the little ligatures in two. 
No sooner had I quarrelled with 
Tarleton, than Lady Hasselton re- 
ceived him in my place, and a week 
afterwards I was favoured with an 
anonymous letter, informing me of 
the violent passion which a certain 
dame de la cour had conceived for 
me, and requesting me to meet her 
at an appointed place. I looked twice 
over the letter, and disoovered in one 
comer of it, two ^V x)eealiar to the 
calligraphy of Lady Hasselton, though 
the rest of the letter (bad spelling 
excepted) was pi«tty decently dis- 
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guised. Mr. Fielding was wHh. mO' at 
the time ; " What dJflturbs you ] " said 
he, a4}usting his knee-buckles. 

" Bead it i " said I, handing him 
the letter. 

" Body of me, you are a lucky dog 1 " 
cried the beau. ''You will hasten 
thither on the wings of love." 

" Kot a whit of it/' said I ; " I sus* 
peet that it comes from a rich old 
widow, whom I hate mortally." 

** A rich old widow ! ** repeated Mr, 
Fielding, to whose eyes there was 
something very piquant in a jointure, 
and who thought consequently that 
there were few Tiiginiil flowers equal 
to a widow's weeds. "A rich old 
widow — yon are right. County you are 
right. Don't go, don't think of 
it. I cannot abide those- depraved 
creatures^ Widow, indeed — quite an 
affront to your gallantry ! " 

"Very true," said I. "Suppose 
you supply my place 1 " 

" I'd sooner be shot first," said Mr. 
Fielding, taking his departure, and 
begging me for the letter to wrap 
some sugar plums in. 

Need I add, that Mr. Fielding 
repaired to the place of assignation, 
where he received, in the shape of a 
hearty drubbing, the kind favours 
intended for me) The story was 
now left for me to tell,, not for the 
Ladj Hasselton — and that makes all 
the difference in the manner a story 
is tdd — me narrante;, it is de te &bula 
narratar — te narrante, and it is de m6 
fabula, kc. Poor Lady Hasselton! 
to be laughed at, and have Tarleton 
for a lover ! 

I have gone back somewhat in the 
progress of my history, in order to 
make the above honourable mention 
of my friend and my mistress, think- 
ing it due to their own merits, and 
thinking it may also be instructive to 
youQ^ gentlemen, who have not yet 
seen the world, to testify the exact 
nature and the probable duration of 
all the loves and friendships they are 



likely to find in that Great Monmouth 
Street of glittering and of damaged 
affi»ctions 1 I now resume the order of 
narration. 

I wrote to Aubrey, thanking him 
for his intercession, but concealing, 
till we met, the measure I had 
adopted. I wrote also to my uncle, 
assuring him that I would take an 
early opportunity of hastening to 
Devereuz Court, and conversing with 
him on the subject of his letter. 
And after an interval of some weeks, 
I received the Jtwo following answers 
from my correspondents : the latter 
arrived several days after the former. 

FBOM AUB&BT DEVEBBUZ. 

''I AH. glad to understand from 
your letter, unezplanatory as it is, 
that you have followed my advice. I 
will shortly write to you more at 
large ; at present I am on the eve of 
my departure for the North of 
England, and have merely time to 
assure you of my affection. 

" AUBSBT DeVBREVZ." 

"P,S. Gerald is in London — ^have 
you seen him? Oh this world! this 
world ! how it clings to us^ despite 
our education — our wishes, our con- 
science, our knowledge of the Dread 
Hereafter ! " 

LSTTEB from sir WILLIAM DBVE&EUX. 

*' My Dear Nephew, 
" Thank thee for thy letter, and the 
new plays thou sentest me down, and 
that droll new paper, the Spectator ; 
it is a pretty shallow thing enough, — 
though it is not so racy as Rochester 
or little Sid would have made it; but 
I thank thee for it, because it shows 
thou wast not angiy with thine old 
uncle for opposing thee on th|y love 
whimsies (in which most young men 
are dreadfully obstinate), since thou 
didst provide so kindly for his amuse- 
ment. Well, but, Morton^ I hope 
thou hast got that crotchet clear out 
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of thj mind, and prithee now don't 
talk of it when thou comest down to 
see me. I hate conrersations on 
marriage more than a boy does 
flogging — od'afish, I do. So you must 
humour me on that point I 

" Aubrey has left me agun, and I 
am quite alone — ^not that I was much 
better off when he was here, for he 
was wont, of late, to shun my poor 
room like a ' lazar house/ and when I 
spoke to his mother about it, she 
muttered something about ' example/ 
and ' corrupting/ 'Sdeath, Morton, is 
your old uncle, who loves all living 
things, down to poor Ponto the dog, 
the sort of man whose example 
corrupts youth 1 As for thy mother, 
she grows more solitary every day; 
and I don't know how it is, but I am 
not so fond of strange faces as I used 
to be. 'Tis a new thing for me to be 
avoided and alone. Why, I remember 
even little Sid, who had as much 
venom as [most men, once said it was 
impossible to — Fie now — see if I was 
not going to preach a sermon from a 
text in favour of myself! But come, 
Morton, come, I long for your fece 
again ; it is not so soft as Aubrey's, 
nor so regular as Gerald's, but it is 
twice as kind as either. Come, before 
it is too late ; I feel myself going ; 
and, to tell thee a secret, the doctors 
tell me I may not last many months 
longer. Come, and laugh once more 
at the old knight's stories. Come, 
and show him that there is still some 
one not too good to love him. Come, 
afld I will tell thee a famous thing of 
old Rowley, which I am too ill and too 
sad to tell thee now. 

*'Wir. Devkbetjx." 

'' Need I say that, upon receiving 
this letter, I resolved, without any 
delay, to set out for Devereux Court 1 
I summoned Desmarais to me ; he 
answered not my call : he was from 
hmne-— an unfrequent occurrence with 



the necessitarian valet. I waited his 
return, which was not for some hours, 
in order to give him sundry orders 
for my departure. The exquisite 
Desmarais hemmed thrice — ** Will 
Monsieur be so very kind as to excuse 
my accompanying him?" said he, 
with his usual air and tone of obse- 
quious respect. 

" And why ? " The valet explained. 
A relation of his was in England only 
for a few days — ^the philosopher was 
most anxious to enjoy his society — a 
pleasure which fate might not again 
allow him. 

Though I had grown accustomed to 
the man's services, and did not like to 
lose him even for a time, yet I could 
not refuse his request ; and I there- 
fore ordered another of my servants 
to supply his place. This change, 
however, determined me to adopt a 
plan which I had before meditated, 
viz. the conveying of my own person 
to Devereux Court on horseback, and 
sending my servant with my luggage 
in my post-chaise. The equestrian 
mode of travelling is, indeed to this 
day, the one most pleasing to me; 
and the reader will find me pursuing 
it many years afterwards, and to the 
same spot. 

I might as well observe here that 
I had never entrusted Desmarsds, no, 
nor one of my own servants, with the 
secret of my marriage with, or my 
visits to, Isora. I am a very fasti- 
dious person on those matters, and of 
all confidants, even in the most trifling 
affairs, I do most eschew those by 
whom we have the miserable honour 
to be served. 

In order, then, to avoid having my 
horse brought me to Isora's house 
by any of these menial spies, I took 
the steed which I had selected for 
my journey, and rode to Isora's, with 
the intention of spending the evening 
there, and thence commencing my 
excursion with the morning light. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



liove — Piirting— a Death Bed. After all Human Nature is a beautiful Fabric ; and even 
its Imperfections are not odious to bim who bag studied the Scienceof its Architecture, 
and formed a reverent Estimate of its Creator. 



It 16 a noticeable thing how much 
fear increases love. I mean — for the 
aphorism requires explanation — how 
much we love, in proportion to our 
fear of losing (or even to our fear 
of injury done to) the beloved object. 
'Tis an instance of the reaction of the 
feelings — the love produces ^he fear, 
and the fear reproduces the love. This 
is one reason, among many, why 
women love so much more tenderly 
and anxiously than we do ; and it is 
also one reason among many, why 
frequent absences are, in all stages of 
love, the most keen exciters of the 
passion. I never breathed, away from 
Isora, without trembling for her 
safety. I trembled lest this Barnard, 
if so I should still continue to call 
her persecutor, should again discover 
and again molest her. Whenever, 
(and that was almost daily) I rode 
to the quiet and remote dwelling I 
had procured her, my heart beat so 
vehemently, and my agitation was so 
intense, that on arriving at the gate I 
have frequently been unable, for* 
several minutes, to demand admit- 
tance. There was, therefore, in the 
mysterious danger which ever seemed 
to hang over Isora^ a perpetual 
irritation to a love otherwise but 
little inclined to slumber; and this 
constant excitement took away from 
the torpor into which domestic 
affection too often languishes, and 
increased my passion even while it 
diminished my happiness. 

On my arrival now at Isora's, 1 1 
found her already stationed at the ' 
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window, watching for my coming. 
How her dark eyes lit into lustre 
when they saw me f How the rich 
blood mantled up under the soft cheek 
which feeling had refined of late into 
a paler hue, than it was wont, when I 
first gazed upon it, to wear ! Then 
how sprang forth her light step 
to meet me ! How trembled her low 
voice to welcome me ! How spoke, 
from every gesture of her graceful 
form, the anxious, joyful, all-animating 
gladness of her heart ! It is a melan- 
choly pleasure to the dry, harsh, after- 
thoughts of later life, to think one has 
been . thus loved ; and one marvels, 
when one considers what one is now, 
how it could have ever been ! That 
love of ours was never made for after 
years ! It could never have flowed 
into the common, and cold channel of 
ordinary aflalrs t It could never have 
been mingled with the petty cares 
and the low objects with which the 
loves of all who live long together in 
this sordid and most earthly earthy 
are sooner or later blended ! We 
could not have spared to others an 
atom of the great wealth of our affec- 
tion. We were misers of every coin in 
that boundless treasury. lb would 
have pierced me to the soul to have 
seen Isora smile upon another. I 
know not even, had we had children, 
if I should not have been jealous of 
my child ! Was this selfish love % 
yes, it was intensely, wholly selfish ; 
but it was a love made so only by its 
excess; nothing selfish on a smaller 
scale polluted it. There was not on 
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earth that which the one would not 
have forfeited at the lightest desire of 
the other. So utterly were happiness 
and Isora entwined together that I 
could form no idea of the one with 
which the other was not connected. 
Was this love made for the many 
and miry roads through which man 
must travel? Was it made for age, 
or, worse than age, for those cool, 
ambitious, scheming years that we 
call mature, in which all the luxu- 
riance and Terdure of things are 
pared into tame shapes that mimic 
life, but a life that is estranged from 
nature, in which art is the only beauty, 
and regularity the only grace 1 Ko, 
in my heart of hearts, I feel that our 
love was not meant for the stages of 
life through which I have already 
passed; it would have made us 
miserable to see it fritter itself away, 
and to remember what it once was. 
Better as it is ! better to mourn over 
the green bough than to look upon 
the sapless stem. You who now 
glance over these pages, are you a 
mother 1 if so, answer me one question 
— Would you not rather that the child 
whom you have cherished with your 
soul's care, whom you have nurtured 
at your bosom, whose young joys your 
eyes have sparkled to behold, whose 
lightest grief you have wept to wit- 
ness, as you would have wept not for 
your own; over whose pure and 
unvexed sleep you have watched and 
prayed, and, as it lay before you thus 
still and unconscious of your vigil, 
have shaped out, oh, such bright hopes 
for its future lot; would you not 
rather that, while thus young and in- 
nocent, not a care tasted, not a crime 
incurred, it went down at once into the 
dark grave] Would you not rather 
suffer this grief, bitter though it be, 
than watch the predestined victim 
grow and ripen, and wind itself more 
and more around your heart, and when 
it is of full and mature age, and 3'ou 
yourself are stricken by years, and 



can form no new ties to replaee the 
old that are severed, when woes have 
already bowed the darling of your 
hope, whom woe never was to touch ; 
when sins have already darkened the 
bright, seraph, unclouded heart which 
sin never was to dim ; behold it sink 
day by day altered, diseased, decayed, 
into the tomb which its childhood 
had in vain escaped? Answer me: 
would not the earlier fate be far 
gentler than the last? And if you 
have known and wept over that early 
tomb — ^if you have seen the infant 
flower £euie away from the green soil 
of your affections — ^if you have missed 
the bounding step, and the laughing 
eye, and the winning mirth which 
made Ij^is sterile world a perpetual 
holiday — Mother of the Lost, if you 
have known, and you still pine for 
these, answer me yet again! — Is it 
not a comfort, even while you mourn, 
to think of all that that breast, now 
so 'silent, has escaped? The cream, 
the sparkle, the elixir of life, it had 
already quaffed; is it not sweet to 
think it shunned the wormwood and 
the dregs ? Answer me, even though 
the answer be in tears! Mourner, 
your child was to you what my early 
and only love was to me ; and could 
you pierce down, down througii a 
thousand fathom of ebbing thought, 
to the fftr depths of my heart, you 
would there behold a sorrow and a 
eonaotcUion, that have something in 
,unison with your own I 

When the light of the next mom- 
ing broke into our room, Isora was 
still sleeping. Have you ever observed 
that the young, seen asleep and by 
the morning light, seem much younger 
even than they are? partly because 
the air and the light sleep of dawn 
bring a fresher bloom to the cheek, 
and partly, because tho careless negli- 
gence and the graceful postures 
exclusively appropriated to youth, are 
forbidden by custom and formality 
through the day, and developing 
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themselyes nncoxucioasly in sleep, 
they strike the eye like the ease and 
freedom of childhood itself. There, 
as I looked upon Isora's tranquil and 
most youthful beauty^ over which 
circled and breathed an ineffable 
innocence — even as the finer and 
subtler air, which was imagined by 
those dreamy bards who kindled the 
soft creations of naiad and of nymph, 
to float around a goddess — I could 
not believe that aught evil awaited one 
for whom infancy itself seemed to 
linger, — linger as if no elder shape 
and less delicate hue were meet to be 
the garment of so much guilelessness 
and tenderness of heart. I felt, 
indeed, while I bent over her, and her 
regular and quiet breath came upon 
my cheek, that feeling which is exactly, 
the reverse to a presentiment of ill. 
I felt as if, secure in her own purity, 
she had nothing to dread, so that 
even the pang of parting was lost in 
the confidence which stole over me as 
I then gazed. 

I rose gently, went to the next 
room and dressed myself — I heard my 
horse neighing beneath, as the ser- 
vant walked him lazily to and fro. I 
re-entered the bed-chamber, in order 
to take leave of Isora ; she was already 
up. " What ! " said I, " it is but three 
minutes since I left you asleep, and I 
stole away as gently as time does when 
with you." 

''Ah!" said Isora, smiling and 
blushing too, "but for my part, I think 
there is an instinct to know, even if 
all the senses were shut up, whether 
the one we love is with us or not. 
The moment you left me, I felt it at 
once, even in sleep, and I woke. Bat 
you will not, no, you will not leave me 
yet ! " 

I think I see Isora now, as she 
stood by the window which she had 
opened, with a woman's minute 
anxiety, to survey even the aspect of 
the clouds, and beseech caution against 
the treachery of the skies. I think I 



see her now, as she stood the moment 
after I had torn myself from her 
embrace, and had looked back, as I 
reached the door, for one parting 
glance — her eyes all tenderness, her 
lips parted, and quivering with the 
attempt to smile — the long, glossy 
ringlets (through whose raven hue the 
purpureuTTh lumen broke like an 
imprisoned sunbeam), straying in 
dishevelled beauty over her transpa- 
rent neck ; the ^throat bent in mute 
despondency; the head drooping; 
the arms half extended, and dropping 
gradually as my steps departed ; the 
sunken, absorbed expression of face, 
form, and gesture, so steeped in the 
very bitterness of dejection — all are 
before me now, sorrowful, and lovely 
in sorrow, as they were beheld years 
ago, by the grey, cold, comfortleBs 
light of morning I 

"God bless you — my own, own 
love," I said j and as my look lin- 
gered, I added, with a full but an 
assured heart;: "and He wUU" I 
tarried no more— -I flung myself on 
my horse, a&d rode on as' if I were 
speeding to, and not from, my bride. 

The noon was far advanced, as, the 
day after I left Isora, I found myself 
entering the park in which Deyereux 
Court is isitutfteci. I did not enter by 
one of the lodges, but' through a 
private gate. My horse was thorxjughly 
jaded ; for tlie distance 1 had come 
was great, and I had ridden rapidly ; 
and as I came into the park, I dis- 
mounted, and throwing the rein over 
my arm, proceeded slowly on foot. I 
was passing through a thick, long 
plantation, which belted the park and 
in which several walks and rides had 
been cut, when a man crossed the same 
road which I took, at a little distance 
before me. He was looking on the 
ground, and appeared wrapt in such 
earnest meditation that he neither 
saw nor heard me. But I had seen 
enough of him, in that brief space of 
time, to feel convinced that it was 
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Montreuil whom I beheld. What 
brought him hither, him, whom I 
believed in London, immersed with 
Gerald in political schemes, and for 
whom these woods were not only 
interdicted ground, bat to whom they 
must have also been but a tame field 
of interest, after his audiences with 
ministers and nobles 1 I did not, 
however, pause to consider on his 
apparition; I rather quickened my 
pace towards the house, in the ex- 
pectation of there ascertaining the 
cause of his visit. 

The great gates of the outer court 
were open as usual: I rode unheed- 
ingly through them, and was soon at 
ithe door of the hall. The porter, 
-who unfolded to my summons the 
^ponderous door, uttered, when he saw 
.me, an exclamation that seemed to 
my ear to have in it more of sorrow 
^han welcome. 

** How is your master ] " I asked. 
The man shook his head, but did 
.not hasten to answer : and impressed 
with a vague alarm, I hurried on 
without repeating the question. On 
the staircase I met old Nicholls, my 
uncle's valet : I stopped and questioned 
him. My uncle had been seized on 
the preceding day with gout in 
the stomach, medical aid had been 
procured, but it was feared ineffectu- 
ally, and the physicians had declared, 
about an hour before I arrived, that 
he could not, in human probability, 
outlive the night. Stifling the rising 
at my heart, I waited to hear no more 
— I flew up the stairs — I was at the 
door of my uncle's chamber — I stopped 
there, and listened; all was still — 
I opened the door gently — I stole 
in, and, creeping to the bed-side, knelt 
doAvn and covered my face with my 
hands ; for I required a pause for self- 
possession, before I had courage to 
look up. "When I raised my eyes, I 
saw my mother on the opposite side ; 
she sat on a chair with a draught of 
medicine in one hand, and a watch in 



the other. She caught my eye, but 
did not speak ; she gave me a sign of 
recognition, and looked down again 
upon the watch. My uncle's back 
was turned to me, and he lay so still 
that, for some moments, I thought he 
was asleep ; at last, however, he moved 
restlessly. 

" It \b past noon ! " said he to my 
mother, "is it notl** 

"It is three minutes and six 
seconds after four," replied my mother, 
looking closer at the watch. 

My uncle sighed. " They have sent 
an express for the dear boy, madaml" 
said he. 

" Exactly at half-past nine last even- 
ing/' answered my mother, glancing 
at me. 

" He could scarcely be here by this 
time," said my uncle, and he moved 
again in the bed. "Pish — how the 
pillow freta one." 

" Is it too highl" said my mother. 

" No," said my uncle, faintly, " no 
— ^no— the discomfort is not in the 
pillow, after all — 'tis a fine day — is it 
not ] " 

" Very ! " said my mother ; " I wish 
you could go out." 

My uncle did not answer : there 
was a pause. " Od'sfish, madam, are 
those carriage wheels 1 " 

" No, Sir William— but— ." 

" There are sounds in my ear — ^my 
senses grow dim," said my uncle, 
unheeding her, — ^" would that I might 
live another day — I should not like 
to die without seeing him. 'Sdeath, 
madam, I do hear something behind ! 
— Sobs, as I live ! — Who sobs for the 
old knight]" and my uncle turned 
round, and saw me. 

"My dear — dear uncle!" I said, 
and could say no more. 

•' Ah, Morton," cried the kind old 
man, putting his hand aflfectionately 
upon mine. "Beshrew me, but I 
think I have conquered the grim 
enemy now that you are come. But 
what's this, my boy? — tears — ^tears, — 
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why little Sid — no, nor Bochester 
either, would ever have believed this if 
I had sworn it I Cheer up — cheer up." 

But, seeing that I wept and sobbed 
the more, my uncle, after a pause, 
continued in the somewhat figurative 
strain which the reader has observed 
he sometimes adopted, and which 
perhaps his dramatic studies had 
taught him. 

'* Nay, Morton, what do you grieve 
for? — ^that Age should throw oflF its 
fardel of aches and pains, and no 
longer groan along its weary road, 
meeting cold looks and unwilling 
welcomes, as both host and comrade 
grow weary of the same face, and the 
spendthrift heart has no longer quip 
or smile wherewith to pay the 
reckoning? No — no — ^let the poor 
pedlar shuffle off his dull pack, and 
fall asleep. But I am glad you are 
come : I would sooner have one of 
your kind looks at your uncle's stale 
saws or jests than all the long fJEtces 
about me, saving only the presence of 
your mother;" and with his charac- 
teristic gallantry, my uncle turned 
courteously to her. 

« Dear Sir William ! " said she, " it 
is time you should take your draught ; 
and then would it not be better that 
you should see the chaplain — he waits 
without." 

" Od'sfish," said my uncle, turning 
agsun to me, '' 'tis the way with them 
all — when the body is past hope, 
comes the physician, and when the 
soul is past mending, comes the 
priest. No, madam, no, 'tis too late 
for either. — Thank ye, Morton, thank 
ye," (as I started up — ^took the draught 
from my mother's hand, and besought 
him to drink it) " 'tis of no use ; but 
if it pleases thee, I must," — ^and he 
drank the medicine. 

My mother rose, and walked towards 
the door— it was ajar, and, as my 
eye followed her figure, I perceived, 
through the opening, the black garb 
of the chaplain. 



" Not yet," said she, quietly ; " wait." 
And then gliding away, she seated 
herself by the window in silence, and 
told her beads. 

My uncle continued : — " They have 
been at me, Morton, as if I had been 
a pagan; and I believe, in their 
hearts, they are not a little scandalised 
that I don't try to win the next world, 
by trembling like an ague. - faith 
now, I never could belieye that 
Heaven was so partial to cowards; 
nor can I think, Morton, that Salva- 
tion is like a soldier's musteisroU, and 
that we may play the devil betweoot' 
hours, so that, at the last moment, we 
whip in, and answer to our names. 
Od'sfish, Morton, I could tell thee a 
tale of that ; but 'tis a long one, and 
we have not time now. Well, well, 
for my part, I deem reverently and 
gratefully of God, and do not believe 
He will be very wrath with our past 
enjoyment of life, if we have taken 
care that others should e^joy it too ; 
nor do I think, with thy good mother, 
and Aubrey, dear child ! that an idle 
word has the same weight in the 
Almighty's scales as a wicked deed." 

" Blessed, blessed are they," I cried, 
through my tears, ''on whose souls 
there is as little stain as there is on 
yours!" 

** Faith, Morton, that's kindly said ; 
and thou knowest not how strangely 
it sounds, after their exhortations to 
repentance. I know I have had my 
fiiults, and walked on to our common 
goal in a very irregular line : but I 
neverwronged the living nor slandered 
the dead, nor ever shut my heart to 
the poor — 'twere a burning sin if I 
had; and I have loved all men and 
all things, and I never bore ill-will to 
a creature. Poor Ponto, Morton, thou 
wilt take care of poor Ponto, when 
I'm dead — nay, nay, don't grieve so. 
Go, my child, go — compose thyself 
while 1 see the priest, for 'twill please 
thy poor mother; and though she 
thinks harshly of me now, I should 
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not like her to do so to-morrow I Go, 
my dear boy, go.** 

I went from the room, and waited 
by the door, till the office of the priest 
was OY^r. My mother then came out, 
and said Sir William had composed 
himself to sleep. >yhile she was yet 
speaking, Gerald surprised me by his 
appearance. I learned that he had 
been in the house for the last three 
days, and when I heard this, I invo- 
luntarily accounted for the appearance 
of Montreuil. I sainted him distantly, 
and he returned my greeting with the 
like pride. He seemed, however, 
though in a less degree, to share in 
my emotions ; and my heart softened 
to him for it. Nevertheless we stood 
apart, and met not as brothers should 
have met by the death-bed of a mutual 
benefactor. 

" Will you wait without 1 " said my 
mother. 

"No," answered I, "I will watch 
over him." So I stole in, with a light 
step, and seated myself by my uncle's 
bed-side. He was asleep, and his sleep 
was as hushed and quiet as an infant's. 
I looked upon his face, and saw a 
change had come over it, and was 
increasing sensibly: but there was 
neither harshness nor darkness in the 
change, awful as it was. The soul, so 
long nurtured on benevolence, could 
not, in parting, leave a rude stamp on 
the kindly clay which had seconded 
its impulses so welL 

The evening had just set in, when 
my uncle woke ; he turned very 
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gently, and smiled when he saw 
me. 

" It is late," said he, and I observed 
with a wrung heart> that his voice 
was fainter. 

No, sir, not very," said I. 
Late enough, my child ; the warm 
sun has gone down ; and 'tis a good 
time to close one's eyes, when all 
without looks grey and chill : me- 
thinks it is easier to wish thee fare- 
well, Morton, when I see thy face 
indistinctly. I am glad I shall not 
die in the day time. Give me thy 
hand, my child, and tell me that thou 
art not angry with thine old uncle for 
thwarting thee in that love business. 
I have heard tales of the girl, too, 
which make me glad, for thy sake, 
that it is all off, though 1 might not 
tell thee of them before. 'Tis very 
dark, Morton. 1 have had a pleasant 
sleep. — Od'sfish, 1 do not think a bad 
man would have slept so well. — The 
fire burns dim, Morton — it is very 
cold. Cover me up — double the 
counterpane over the legs, Morton. 
I remember once walking in the 
Mall — little Sid said 'Devereux.' — 
It is colder and colder, Morton — raise 
the blankets more over the back. 
'Devereux,' said little- Sid — faith, 
Morton, 'tis ice now — ^where art thou ? 
— is the fire out, that I can't see thee? 
Remember thine old uncle, Morton — 
and — ^and — don't forget poor — Ponto. 
— Bless thee, my child — bless you 
aUI" 

And my uncle died ! 
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A great Change of Prospeotg. 



I SHUT myself up la the apartments 
prepared for me (they were not those 
I had formerly occupied), and refused 
all participation in my fiolitude, till, 
after an interval of some days, my 
mother came to summon me to the 
opening of the will. She was more 
moved than I had expected. " It is 
a pity," said she, as we descended the 
stairs, " that Aubrey is not here, and 
that we should be so unacquainted 
with the exact place where he is 
likely to be that I fear the letter I 
sent him may be long delayed, or, 
indeed, altogether miscarry." 

"Is not the Abb^ here]" said I, 
listlessly. 

* No 1 " answered my mother, " to 
be sure not." 

" He has been here," said I, greatly 
surprised. "I certainly saw him on 
the day of my arrival." 

" Impossible ! " said my mother, in 
evident astonishment; and seeing 
that, at all events, she was unac- 
quainted with the circumstance, I said 
no more. 

The ^vill was to be read in the little 
room, where my uncle had been accus- 
tomed to sit. I felt it as a sacrilege 
to his memory to choose that spot for 
such an office, but I said nothing. 
Gerald and my mother, the lawyer, 
(a neighbouring attorney, named 
Oswald,) and myself, were the only 
persons present j — Mr. Oswald 
hemmed thrice, and broke the seal. 
After a preliminary, strongly charac- 
teristic of the testator, he came to the 
disposition of the estates. I had 
never once, since my poor uncle's 
death, thought upon the chances of 



his will — indeed, knowing myself so 
entirely his favourite, I could not^ if 
I had thought upon them, have enter- 
tained a doubt as to their result. 
What then was my astonishment 
when, couched in terms of the strongest 
affection, the whole bulk of the pro- 
perty was bequeathed to Qerald ; — ^io 
Aubrey the sum of forty, to myself 
that of twenty, thousand pounds (a 
capital considerably less than the 
yearly income of my uncle's princely 
estates), was allotted. Then followed 
a list of minor bequests, — to my 
mother an annuity of three thousand 
a year, with the privilege of apart- 
ments in the house during her life ; 
to each of the servants legacies suffi- ■ 
cient for independence; to a few 
friends, and distant connections of the 
family, tokens of the testator's remem- 
brance, — even the horses to his 
carriage, and the dogs that fed from 
his menials' table, were not for- 
gotten, but were to be set apart from 
work, and maintained in indolence 
during their remaining span of life. 
The will was concluded — I could not 
believe my senses: not a word was 
said as a reason for giving Gerald the 
priority. 

I rose calmly enough. " Suffer me, 
sir," said I to the lawyer, *' to satisfy 
my own eyes." Mr. Oswald bowed, 
and placed the will in my hands. I 
glanced at Gerald as I took it: his 
countenance betrayed, or feigned, an 
astonishment equal to my own. With 
a jealous, searching, scrutinising eye, 
I examined the words of the bequest ; . 
I examined especially (for I suspected 
that the names must have been 
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exchanged) the place in which xnj 
name and Gerald's occurred. In vain : 
all was smooth and Mr to the eye, not 
a vestige of possible erasure or altera- 
tion was visible. I looked next at the 
wording of the will : it was evidently 
my uncle's — ^no one could have feigned 
or imitated the peculiar turn of his 
expressions; and, above all, many 
parts of the will (the affectionate and 
personal parts) were in his own hand- 
writing. 

" The date," said I, " is, I perceive, 
of very recent period; the will is 
signed by two witnesses besides your- 
self. Who and where are they 1 " 

" Bobert Lister, the first signature, 
my clerk, he is since dead, sir." 

"Dead!" said I; "and the other 
witness, George Davis?" 

** Is one of Sir William's tenants, 
and is below, sir, in waiting." 

" Let him come up," and a middle- 
sized, stout man, with a blunt, bold, 
open coimtenance, was admitted. 

"Did you witness this willl" 
said I. 

" I did, your honour ! " 

" And this is your hand-writing 1 " 
pointing to the scarcely legible scrawl. 

" Yees, your honour," said the man, 
scratching his head. " I think it be, 
they are my ees, and G, and 2>, sure 
enough." 

" And do you know the purport of 
the will you signed 1 " 

"Anan!" 

"I mean, do you know to whom 
Sir William — stop, Mr. Oswald — suffer 
the man to answer me — to whom Sir 
William left his property?" 

** Koa, to be sure, sir ; the will was 
a woundy long one, and Maister 
Oswald there told me it was no use to 
read it over to me, but merely to sign, 
as a witness to Sir William's hand- 
writing." 

" Enough : you may retire ; " and 
George Davis vanished. 

"Mr. Oswald," said I, approaching 
the attorney, " I may wrong you, and. 



if so, I am sony for it, but I suspeet 
there has been foul practice in this 
deed. I have reason to be oonvinGed 
that Sir William Devereux could never 
have made this devise. I give you 
warning, sir, that I shall bring the 
business immediately before a coart 
of law, and that if guilty — ^ay, tremble, 
sir — of what I suspect, you will answer 
for this deed at the foot of the 
gallows." 

I turned to Gerald, who rose while 
I was yet speaking. Before I could 
address him, he exclaimed, ^vith 
evident and extreme agitation : 

" You cannot, Morton — ^you cannot 
— you dare not insinuate that I, your 
brother, have been base enough to 
forge, or to instigate the forgery of, 
this will?" 

Gerald's agitation made me still less 
doubtful of his guilt. 

" The case, sir," I answered coldly, 
" stands thus : my uncle could not 
have made this will — ^it is a devise 
that must seem incredible to all who 
knew aught of our domestic circum- 
stances. Fraud has been practised, 
how I know not! by whom I do 
know." 

** Morton, Morton — this is insuffer- 
able — I cannot bear such charges, 
even from a brother." 

"Charges I — your conscience speaks, 
sir — not I; no one benefits by this 
fraud but you : pardon me if I draw 
an inference from a £&ct." 

So saying, I turned on my heel, 
and abruptly left the apartmenj^ I 
ascended the stairs which led to my 
own : there I found my servant pre- 
paring the paraphernalia in wMch 
that very evening I was to attend my 
uncle's funeral. I gave him, with 
a calm and collected voice, the neces- 
sary instructions for following me to 
town immediately after that event, 
and then I passed on to the room 
where the deceased lay in state. The 
room was hung with black — the 
gorgeous pall, wrought with the 
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prcrad hemMry of our line, lay 
over the coffin, and by the lights 
which made, in thai old chamber, a 
more brilliant, yet more ghastly, 
day^ sat the hired watchers of the 
dead. 

I bade them leave me, and kneeling 
down beside the coffin, I poured out 
the last expressions of my grief. I 
rose, and was retiring once more to 
my room, when I encoantered Gerald. 

*' Morton," said he, " I own to you, 
I myself am astounded by my uncle's 
will. I do not come to make you 
offers — ^you would not accept them — 
I do not come to vindicate myself, it 
is beneath me; imd we have never 
been as brothers, and we know not 
their language — but I do come to 
demand you to retract the dark and 
causeless suspicions you have vented 
against me, and also to assure you 
that, if you have doubts of the authen- 
ticity of the will, so far from throwing 
obstacles in your way, I myself will 
join in the inquiries you institute, and 
the expenses of the law.'' 

I felt some difficulty in curbing my 
indignation while Gerald thus spoke. 
I saw before me the persecutor of 
Isora* — the fradulent robber of my 
rights, and I heard this enemy speak 
to me of aiding in the inquiries which 
were to convict himself of the basest, 
if not the blackest, of human crimes ; 
there was somethii^ too in the re- 
served and yet insolent tone of his 
voice which, reminding me as it did 
of our long aversion to each other, 
made my very blood creep with abhor- 
rence. I tamed away, that I might 
not break my oath to Isora, for I felt 
strongly tempted to do so ; and said 
in as calm an accent as I could com- 
mand, ** The case will, I trust, require 
no king's evidence ; and, at least, I 
will not be beholden to the man whom 
my reason condemns for any assistance 
in bringing upon himself the ultimate 
joondemnation of the law." 

Qerald looked at me sternly: 



" Were you not my brother," said he, 
in a low tone, * I would, for a charge 
so dishonouring my fair name, strike 
you dead at my feet." 

"It is a wonderful exertion of 
fraternal love," 1 rejoined, with a 
scornful laugh, but an eye flashing 
with passions a thousand times more 
fierce than scorn, "that prevents your 
adding that last favour to those you 
have already bestowed on me." 

Gerald, .with a muttered curse, 
placed his hand upon his sword ; my 
own rapier was instantly half drawn, 
when to save us from the great guilt 
of mortal contest against each other, 
steps were heard, and a number of 
the domestics charged with melan- 
choly duties at the approaching rite, 
were seen slowly sweeping in black 
robes along the opposite gallery. 
Perhaps that interruption restored 
both of us to our senses, for we said, 
almost in the same breath, and nearly 
in the same phrase, "This way of 
terminating strife is not for us ;" and, 
as Gerald spoke, he turned slowly 
away, descended the staircase, and 
disappeared. 

The faneral took place at night : a 
numerous procession of the tenants 
and peasantry attended. My poor 
uncle ! there was not a dry eye for 
thee, but those of thine own kindred. 
Tall, stately, erect in the power and 
majesty of his unrivalled form, stood 
Gerald, already assuming the dignity 
and lordship which, to speak frankly, 
so well became him; my mother's 
face was turned from me, but her 
attitude proclaimed her utterly ab- 
sorbed in prayer. As for myself, my 
heart seemed hardened : I could not 
betray to the gaze of a hundred 
strangers the emotions which I would 
have hidden from those whom I loved 
the most ; wrapped in my cloak, with 
arms folded on my breast, and eyes 
bent to the ground, I leaned against 
one of the pillars of the chapel, apart, 
and apparently unmoved. 
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But when they were about to lower 
tlie body into the vault, a momentary 
weakneaa came over me. 1 made an 
involuntary step forward, a single but 
deep groan of anguish broke from 
me, and then, covering my &ce with 
my mantle, I resumed my former 
attitude, and all was still. The rite 
was over; in many and broken groups 
the spectators parsed from the chapel : 
some to speculate on the future lord, 
some to mourn over the late, and all 
to return the next morning to their 
wonted business, and let the glad sun 
teach them to forget the past, until 
for themselves the sun should be no 
more, and the forgetfulness eternal. 

The hour was so late that 1 relin- 
quished my intention of leaving the 
house that night ; I ordered my horse 
to be in readiness at day-break, and, 
before I retired to rest, I went to my 
mother's apartments : she received 
me with more feeling than she had 
ever testified before. 

"Believe me, Morton," said she, 
and she kissed my forehead ,* " believe 
me, I can fully enter into the feelings 
which you must naturally experience 
on an event so contrar}' to your 
expectations. I cannot conceal from 
you how much I am surprised. Cer- 
tainly Sir William never gave any of 
us cause to suppose that he liked 
either of your brothers — Gerald less 
than Aubrey — so much as yourself; 
nor poor man, was he in other 
things at all addicted to conceal his 
opinions." 

" It is true, my mother," said I ; 
" it is true. Have you not therefore 
some suspicions of the authenticity of 
the will ] " 

''Suspicions.'" cried my mother. 
" No I — impossible ! — suspicions of 
whom 1 You could not think (Jerald 
so base, and who else had an interest 
in deception ? — Besides, the signature 
is undoubtedly Sir William's hand- 
writing, and the will was regularly 
witnessed; suspicions, Morton — no. 



impossible 1 Reflect too, how eccen- 
tric and humoursome your uncle 
always was : suspicions ! — ^no, impos- 
sible 1 " 

"Such things have been, my 
mother, nor are they uncommon: 
men will hazard their souls, ay, and 
what to some is more precious still, 
their lives too — for the vile clay we 
call money. But enough of this now : 
the Law — that groat arbiter — ^that 
eater of the oyster, and divider of its 
shells — the Law will decide between 
us, and if ag.iinst me, as I suppose^ 
and fear the decision will be — why I 
must be a suitor to Fortune, instead 
of her commander. Give me your 
blessing, my dearest mother ; I cannot 
stay longer in this house : to-morrow 
I leave you." 

And my mother did bless me, and 
I fell upon her neck and clung to it 
" Ah ! " thought I, " this blessing is 
almost worth my imcle's fortune." 

I returned to my room — there I 
saw on the table the case of the sword 
sent me by the French king. I had 
left it with my uncle, on my departure 
to town, and it had been found among 
his effects and reclaimed by me. I 
took out the sword, and drew it from 
the scabbard. 

" Come," said I, and I kindled with 
a melancholy, yet a deep, enthusiasm, 
as I looked along the blade, *' come, 
my bright friend, with thee through 
this labyrinth which we call the world, 
will I carve my way I Fairest and 
speediest of earth's levellers, thou 
makest the path from the low valley 
to the steep hill, and shapest the 
soldier's axe into the. monarch's scep- 
tre ! The laurel and the fasces, and 
the curule car, and the emperor's 
purple — what are these but thy play- 
things, alternately thy scorn and thy 
reward? Founder of all empires, 
propagator of all creeds, thou leddest. 
the Gaul and the Goth, and the gods 
of Rome and Greece crumbled up(m 
their altars 1 Beneath thee, the fires 
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of the Gheber waved pale, and on thy 
point the badge of the camel-driver 
blazed like a sun over the startled 
East ! Eternal arbiter, and uncon- 
querable despot, while the passions of 
iDankind exist ! Most solemn of hypo- 
crites — circling blood with glory as 
with a halo, and consecrating homicide 



and massacre with a hollow name, 
which the parched throat of thy rotary, 
in the battle and the agony shouteth 
out with its last breath ! Star of all 
human destinies ! 1 kneel before thee, 
and invoke from thy bright astrology 
an omen and a smile/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

An EpiMtdc — The Son of the Greatest Man who (one only excepted) ever rose to a Throncy 
but by no means of the Greatest Man (save one) who ever existed. 



Befobe sunrise the next morning, I 
had commenced my return to London, 
I had previously entrusted to the 
locum tenens of the sage Desmarais, 
the royal gift, and (singular con- 
junction !) poor Poato, my uncle's 
dog. Here let me pause, as I shall 
have no other opportunity to mention 
him, to record the fate of the canine 
bequest. He accompanied me some 
years afterwards to France, and he 
died there in extreme age. I shed 
tears, as I saw the last relic of my 
poor uncle expire, and I was not 
consoled even though he was buried 
in the garden of the gallant Villars, 
and immortalised by an epitaph from 
the pen of the courtly Chaulieu. 

Leaving my horse to select his 
own pace, I surrendered myself to 
reflection upon the strange alteration 
that had taken place in my fortunes. 
There did not, in my own mind, 
rest a doubt but that some villany 
had been practised with respect to 
the will. My uncle's constant and 
unvarying favour towards me; the 
unequivocal expressions he himself 
from time to time had dropped in- 
dicative of his future intentions on 
my behalf: the easy and natural 
manner in which he had seemed to 
consider, as a thing of course, my 
heritage and succession to his estates ; 



all, coupled with his own frank and 
kindly character, so little disposed to 
raise hopes which he meant to dis- 
appoint, might alone have been 
sufficient to arouse my suspicicms at 
a devise so contrary to all past 
experience of the testator. But when 
to these were linked the bold temper, 
and the daring intellect of my 
brother, joined to his personal hatred 
to myself: his close intimacy with 
Montreuil, whom I believed capable 
of the darkest designs; the sudden 
and evidently concealed appearance 
of the latter on the day my uncle 
died; the agitation and paleness of 
the attorney; the enormous advan- 
tages accruing to Gerald, and to no 
one else, from the terms of the 
devise: when these were all united 
into one focus of evidence, they 
appeared to me to leave no doubt of 
the forgery of the testament, and the 
crime of Gerald. Nor was there 
anything in my brother's bearing 
and manner calculated to abate my 
suspicions. His agitation was real; 
his surprise might have been feigned ; 
his offer of assistance in investigation 
was an unmeaning bravado; his 
conduct to myself testified his con- 
tinued ill-will towards me — ^an ill-will 
which might possibly have instigated 
him in the fraud, scarcely less than 
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the whispers of interest and cupi- 
dity. 

B]it while this was the natural and 
indelible impression on my mind, 1 1 
could not disguise from myself the | 
extreme difficulty I should experience 
in resisting my brother's claim. So 
fkr as my utter want of all legal! 
knowledge would allow me to decide, i 
I could perceive nothing in the will 
itself which would admit of a lawyer's 
successful cavil : my reasons for 
suspicion, so conclusive to myself, 
would seem nugatory to a judge. 
My uncle was known as a humourist ; 
and prove that a man differs from 
others in one thing, and the world 
will believe that he differs from them 
in a thousand. His favour to me 
would be, in the popular eye, only an 
eccentricity, and the unlooked-for 
disposition of his will only a caprice. 
Possession, too, gave Gerald a pro- 
yerbial vantage ground, which my 
whole life might be wasted in con- 
testing; while his command of an 
immense wealth might, more than 
probably, exhaust my spirit by delay, 
and my fortune by expenses. Precious 
prerogative of law to reverse the 
attribute of the Almighty! to fill 
the rich with good things, but to send 
the poor empty away! In eorrup- 
tissirnd repvblicd plurima leges. Le- 
gislation perplexed is synonymous 
with crime unpunished. A reflection, 
by the way, I should never have made, 
if I had never had a law-suit — 
sufferers are ever reformers. 

Revolving, then, these anxious and 
unpleasing thoughts, interrupted, at 
times, by regrets of a purer and 
less selfish nature for the friend I 
had lost, and wandering, at others, 
to the brighter anticipations of re- 
joining Isora, and drinking from her 
eyes my comfort for the past, and 
my hope for the future, I continued 
and concluded my day's travel. 

The next day, on resuming my 
oumey, and on feeling the time 



approach that would bring me to 
Isora, something like joy beoune 
the most prevalent feeling on my 
mind. So true it is that misfortunes 
little affect ns so long as we have 
some ulterior object, which, by arous- 
ing hope, steals us from afflictioD. 
Alas ! the pang of a moment becomes 
intolerable when we know of nothing 
beyond the moment which it soothes 
us to anticipate! Happiness lives 
in the light of the future : attack 
the present — she defies you ! Barken 
the future, and you destroy her! 

It was a beautiful morning : through 
the vapours, which rolled slowly away 
beneath his beams, the sun broke 
gloriously forth ; and over wood and 
hill, and the low plains, which, covered 
with golden corn, stretched imme- 
diately before me, his smile lay in 
stillness, but in joy. And ever from 
out the brake and the scattered copse, 
which at frequent intervals beset the 
road, the merry birds sent a fitful and 
glad music to mingle with the sweets 
and freshness of the sdr. 

I had accomplished the greater part 
of my journey, and had entered into 
a more wooded and garden-like de- 
scription of country, when I perceived 
an old man, in a kind of low chaise, 
yainly endeavouring to hold in a little, 
but spirited horse, which had taken 
alarm at some object on the road, and 
was running away with its driver. 
The age of the gentleman, and the 
lightness of the chaise, gave me some 
alarm for the safety of the driver; 
so, tying my own horse to a gate, lest 
the sound of his hoofs might only 
increase the speed and fear of the 
fugitive, I ran with a swift and noise- 
less step along the other side.ipf the 
hedge, and coming out into the road, 
just before the pony's head, I supceeded 
in arresting him, at rather a critical 
spot and moment. The old gentleman 
very soon recovered his alarm ; and, 
returning me many thanks for my 
interference, requested me to accom- 
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pany him to his house, which he said 
was two or three miles distant. 

Though I had no desire to he 
dehiyed in my joamey, for the mere 
sake of seeing an old gentleman's 
hoQse, I thought my new acquaint- 
ance's safety required me, at least, to 
offer to act as his charioteer till we 
^ reached his house. To my secret 
vexation at that time, though I after- 
wards thought the petty inconvenience 
was amply repaid hy a conference 
with a very singular and once noted 
character, the offer was accepted. 
Surrendering my own steed to the 
care of a ragged hoy, who promised 
to lead it with equal judgment and 
zeal, I entered the little car, and, 
keeping a finn hand and constant 
eye on the reins, hrought the offend- 
ing quadruped into a very equahle 
and sedate pace. 

" Poor Fob," said the old gentleman, 
apostrophising his horse ; '* poor Fob, 
like thy betters, thou knowest the 
weak hand from the strong ; and when 
thou art not held in by power, thou 
wilt chafe against love ; so that thou 
renewest in my mind the remem- 
brance of its &vourite maxim, viz., 
' The only preventative to rebellion is 
restraint ! ' " 

"Your observation, sir," said I, 
rather struck by this address, "makes 
very little in favour of tiie more 
generous feelings by which we ought 
to be actuated. It is a base mind 
which always requires the bit and 
bridle." 

" It is, sir," answered the old gentle- 
man ; " I allow it ; but, though I have 
some love for human nature, I have 
no respect for it; and while I pity 
its infirmities, I cannot .but confess 
them." 

"Methinks, sir," replied I, *'that 
you have uttered in that short speech 
more sound philosophy than I have 
heard for months. There is wisdom 
in not thinking too loftily of human 
clay, and benevolence in not judging 



it too harshly, and something, too, of 
magnanimity in this moderation ; for 
we seldom contemn mankind till they 
have hurt us, and when they have hurt 
us, we seldom do anything but detest 
them for the injury." 

" You speak shrewdly, sir, for one 
so young," returned the old man, 
looking hard at me; ''and I will 
be sworn you have suffered some 
cares; for we never begin to think, 
; till we arc a little afraid to hope." 

I sighed as I answered, " There are 
some men, I fancy, to whom consti- 
tution supplies the office of care ; who, 
naturally melancholy, become easily 
addicted to reflection, and reflection 
is a soil which soon repays us for 
whatever trouble we bestow upon its 
culture." 

*' True, sir ! " said my companion — 
and there was a pause. The old 
gentleman resumed : *' We are not 
far from my home now (or rather my 
temporary residence, for my proper 
and general home is at Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire); and, as the day is 
scarcely half spent, I trust you will 
not object to partake of a hermit's 
fare. Nay, nay, no excuse : I assure 
you that I am not a gossip in general, 
or a lilieral dispenser of invitations ; 
and I think, if you refuse me now, 
you will hereafter regret it." 

My curiosity was rather excited by 
this threat: and, reflecting that my 
horse required a short rest, I subdued 
my impatience to return to town, and 
accepted the invitation. We came 
presently to a house of moderate size, 
and rather antique fashion. This, 
the old man informed me, was his 
present abode. A servant, almost as 
old as his master, came to the door, 
and, giving his arm to my host, led 
him, for he was rather lame and 
otherwise infirm, across a small hall 
into a long, low apartment. I foUowed. 

A miniature of Oliver Cromwell, 
placed over the chimney-piece, forcibly 
arrested my attention. 
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*'U is the only portrait of the 
Protector, I ever saw," said I, "which 
impresses on me the certainty of a 
likeness ; that resolute, gloomy brow 
— that stubborn lip — ^that heavy, yet 
nob stolid, expression^all seem to 
warrant resemblance to that singular 
and fortunate man, to whom folly 
appears to have been as great an 
instrument of success as wisdom, and 
who rose to the supreme power, per- 
haps, no less from a pitiable fanaticism 
than an admirable genius. So true 
is it that great men often soar to 
their height, by qualities the least 
obvious to the spectator, and (to stoop 
to a low comparison,) resemble that 
animal* in which a common ligament 
supplies the place and possesses the 
property, of wings." 

The old man smiled very slightly, 
as I made this remark. ** If this be 
true," said he, with an impressive 
tone, " though we may wonder less at 
the talents of the Protector, we must 
be more indulgent to his character, 
nor condemn him for insincerity, when 
at heart he himself was deceived." 

" It is in that light," said I, " that 
I have always viewed his conduct. 
And though myself, by prejudice, a 
cavalier and a tory, I own that Crom- 
well (hypocrite as he is esteemed) 
appears to me as much to have ex- 
ceeded his royal antagonist and victim, 
in the virtue of sincerity, as he did in 
the grandeur of his genius^ and the 
profound consistency of his ambition." 

'' Sir," said my host, with a warmth 
that astonished me, ^you seem to 
have known that man, so justly do 
you judge him. Yes," said he, after 
a pause, "yes, perhaps no one ever 
so varnished to his own breast his 
designs — no one, so covetous of glory, 
was ever so duped by conscience — no 
one ever rose to such a height, through 
^0 iaw acts that seemed to himself 
worthy of remorse." 



♦ T;ie flying squirrel. 



At this part of onr conversation, 
the servant, entering, announced 
dinner* We adjourned ta another 
room, and partook of a homely yet 
not uninviting repast. When men 
are pleased with each other, conversa- 
tion soon gets beyond the ordinary 
surfaces to talk ; and an exchange of 
deeper opinions is speedily effected 
by what old Barnes* quaintly enon^ 
terms, " The Gentleman Usher of all 
Knowledge— Sermocination ! " 

It was a pretty, though small room, 
where we dined ; and I observed that 
in this apartment, as in the other into 
which I had been first ushered, there 
were several books scattered about, in 
that confusion and number which 
show that ithey have become fo their 
owner both the choicest luxury and 
the least dispensable necessary. So, 
during dinner time, we talked princi- 
pally upon books, and I observed that 
those which my host seemed to know 
the best were of the elegant and 
poetical order of philosophers, who, 
more fascinating than deep, preach 
up the blessings of a solitude which 
is useless, and a content, whieh, 
deprived of passion, excitement, and 
energy, would, if it could ever exist, 
only be a dignified name for vege- 
tation. 

"So," said he, when, the dinner 
being removed, we were left alone 
with that substitute for all society — 
wine ! " so you are going to town : in 
four hours more you will be in that 
great focus of noise, falsehood, hollow 
joy, and real sorrow. Do you know 
that I have become so wedded to the 
country that I cannot but consider all 
those who leave it for the turbulent 
city, in the same light, half wondering, 
half compassionafing, as that in which 
the ancients regarded the hardy 
adventurers who left the safe land 
and their happy homes, voluntarily 
to expose themselves in a frail vessel 

* In the Gerania. 
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to the dangers of an uncertaib sea. 
Here, whea I look out on the green 
fields, ahd the blue sky, the qniet 
herds, basking . in the sunshine, or 
scattered over the unpoUnted plains, 
I cannot but exclaim with Pliny, 
• This is the true Movatiov ! * this is 
the source whence flow inspiration to 
the mind and tranquillity to the 
heart ! And in my love of nature — 
more confiding and constant than 
ever is the lore we bear to women — 
I cry with the tender and sweet 
Tibnllus— 

' Ego composito securus acervo 
Despiciam dites — despiciamque famem.* "* 

"These," said I, "are the senti- 
ments we all (perhaps the most rest- 
less of us the most passionately) at 
times experience. But there is in 
our he^krts some secret, but irresistible, 
pi'inciple, that impels us, as a rolling 
circle, onward, onward, in the great 
orbit of our destiny ; nor do we find 
a respite until the wheels on which 
we move are broken — at the tomb." 

" Yet," said my host, " the internal 
principle you speak of can be arrested 
before the grave : at least stilled and 
impeded. You will smile incredu- 
lously, perhaps (for 1 see you do not 
know who I am), when I tell you that 
I might once have be^n a monarch, 
and that obscurity seemed to me more 
enviable than empire ; I resigned the 
occasion : the tide of fortune rolled 
onward, and left me safe, but solitary 
and forsaken, upon the dry land. If 
you wonder at my choice, you will 
wonder still more when I tell you that 
I have never repented it." 

Greatly surprised, and even startled, 
I heard my host make this strange 
avowal. " Forgive me," said I, " but 
you have powerfully excited my in- 
terest; dare I inquire from whose 
experience I am now deriving a 
lesson?" 

• Satisfied with my little hoard, I can 
dei^pi&e wealth— and fear not hunger. 



" Not yet,*' said my host, smiling, 
"not till our conversation is over, 
and you hare bid the old anchorite 
adieu, in all probability, for ever ryou 
will then know that you have con- 
versed with a man, perhaps more 
universally neglected and contemned 
than any of his cont-emporaries. Yes," 
he continued, " yes, I resigned power, 
and I got no praise for my moderation, 
but contempt for my folly ; no human 
being would believe that I could have 
relinquished that treasure through a 
disregard for its possession which 
others would only have relinquished 
through an incapacity to retain it; 
and that which, had they seen it 
recorded in an ancient history, men 
would have regarded as the height of 
philosophy, they despised when acted 
under their eyes, as the extremest 
abasement of imbecility. Yet I com- 
pare my lot with that of the great 
man whom I was expected to equal 
in ambition, and to whose grandeur 
I might have succeeded ;* and am 
convinced that in this retreat I am 
more to be envied than he in the 
plenitude of his power and the height 
of his renown; yet is not happiness 
the aim of wisdom ? if my choice is 
happier than his, is it not wiser 1 " 

" Alas," thought I, " the wisest men 
seldom have the loftiest genius, and 
perhaps happiness is granted rather 
to mediocrity of mind than to medi- 
ocrity of circumstance;" but I did 
not give so uncourteous a reply to my 
host an audible utterance ; on the 
contrary : " I do not doubt," said I, 
as I rose to depart, " the wisdom of a 
choice which has brought you self- 
gratulation. And it has been said by 
a man both great and good, a man to 
whose mind was open the lore of the 
closet and the experience of courts — 
that in wisdom or in folly, ' the only 
difference between one man and 
another, is whether a man governs 
his passions or his passions him.' 
According to this rule, which indeed 
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is a classic and a golden aphorlBm, 
Alexander, on the throne of Persia, 
might have been an idiot to Diogenes 
in his tub. And now, sir, in wishing 
you farewell, let me again crave your 
indulgence to my curiosity." 

* Not yet, not yet,** answered my 
host ; and he led me once more into 
the other room. While they were 
preparing my horse, we renewed our 
conversation. To the best of my 
recollection, we talked about Pkto; 
but I had now become so impatient 
to rejoin Isora tliat I did not accord 
to my worthy host the patient atten- 
tion I had hitherto given him. When 
I took leave of him he blessed me, and 
placed a piece of paper in my hand ; 
•* Do not open this," said he, " till you 
are at least two miles hence, your 
curiosity will then be satisfied. If 
ever you travel this road again, or if 
ever you pass by Cheshunt, pause and 
see if the old philosopher is dead. 
Adieu I " 

And so we parted. 

You may be sure that I had not 
passed the appointed distance of two 
miles very far, when I opened the 
paper and read the following words: — 

" Perhaps, young stranger, at some 
future period of a life, which I venture 
to foretel will be adventurous and 
eventful, it may afford you a matter 
for reflection, or a resting-spot for a 
moral, to remember that you have 
seen, in old age and obscurity, the 
son of Him who shook an empire, 
avenged a people, and obtained a 
throne, only to be the victim of his 



own passions and the dupe of his own 
reason. I repeat now the question I 
before put to you — was the fittte of the 
great Protector fairer than that of the 
despised and forgotten 

" BiCHAJLD CrOMWXLL ? " 

" So," thought I, " it is indeed with 
the son of the greatest ruler England, 
or perhaps, in modem times, Europe 
has ever produced, that I have held 
this conversation upon content ! Tea, 
perhaps your fate U more i to be 
envied than that of your illustrions 
father ; but who toould envy it more? 
Strange that while we pretend that 
happiness is the object of all desire,hap- 
piness is the last thing which we covet. 
Love, and wealth, and pleasure, and 
honour, — these are the roads which 
we take, so long that, accustomed to 
the mere travel, we forget that it was 
first undertaken, not for the course, 
but the goal; and, in the common 
infatuation which pervades all our 
race, we make the toil the meed, and 
in following the means forsake the 
end." 

I never saw my host again ; very 
shortly afterwards he died:* and 
Fate, which had marlced with so 
strong a separation the lives of the 
father and the son, united in that 
death — as its greatest, so its only 
universal, blessing — the philosopher 
and the recluse with the warrior and 
the chief ! 

* Richard Cromwell died In 17l2.~Et>. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In which the Hero shows decision on more points than one^More of ISora's 

character is developed. 



To use the fine image in the Arcadia, 
it was "when the sun, like a noble 
heart, b^gan to show his greatest 
countenance in his lowest estate/' 
that I arrived at Isoia's door. I had 
written to her once, to announce my 
uncle's death, and the day of my 
return ; but I had not mentioned in 
my letter my reverse of fortunes : I 
reserved that communication till it 
could be softened by our meeting. I 
saw by the countenance of the ser- 
vant who admitted me that all was 
well ; so I asked no question — I flew 
up the stairs — I broke into Isora's 
chamber, and in an instant she was in 
my arms. Ah, Love, Love ! where- 
fore art thou so transitory a pilgrim 
on the earth — an evening cloud which 
hovers on our horizon, drinking the 
hues of the sun, that grows ominously 
brighter as it verges to the shadow 
and the night, and which, the moment 
that sun is set, wanders on in dark- 
ness or descendis in tears 1 

* And now, my bird of Paradise," 
sud I, as we sat alone in the apart- 
ment I had fitted up as the banqueting 
room, and on which, though small in 
its proportions, I had lavished all the 
love of luxuiy and of show which 
made one of my most prevailing weak- 
nesses, "and now, how has time 
passed with you since we parted ? " 

** Need you ask, Morton] Ah, have 
yon ever noted a poor dog deserted by 
its master, or rather not deserted, for 
that jou ^now is not my case yet," 
added Isora, playfully, "but left at 
home while the master went abroad ] 
have you noted how restless the poor 
animal is — how it refuses all company 
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and all comfort — ^how it goes a hun- 
dred times a day into the room which 
its master is wont mostly to inhabit — 
how it creeps on the sofa or the chair 
which the same absent idler was accus- 
tomed to press — how it selects some 
article of his very clothing, and curls 
jealously around it, and hides and 
watches over it, as I have hid and 
watched over this glove, Morton? 
Have you ever noted that humble 
creature whose whole happiness is the 
smile of one being, when the smUe 
was awayl — then, Morton, you can 
tell how my time has passed during 
your absence." 

I answered Isora by endearments 
and by compliments. She turned 
away from the latter. 

"Never call me those fine names, 
I implore you," she whispered ; " call 
me only by those pretty pet words by 
which I know you will never call any 
one else. Bee and bird are my names, 
and mine only ; but beauty and angel 
are names you have given, or [may 
give, to a hundred others ! Promise 
me, then, to address me only in our 
own language." 

" I promise, and lo, the seal to the 
promise. But tell me, Isora, do you 
not love these rare scents that make 
an Araby of this unmellowed clime 1 
Do you not love the profusion of light 
which reflects so dazzling a lustre on 
that soft cheek — and those eyes which 
the ancient romancer* must have 

* Sir Philip Sydney, who, if we may 
Judge from the number of quotations lironi 
liis works scattered in this book, seems to 
have been an especial favourite with Count 
Devereux.— Eo. 
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dreamt of irhen he wrote bo prettily 
of " eyes that seemed a temple where 
love and beauty were married 1" Does 
not yon fruit take a more tempting 
hue^ bedded as it is in those golden 
leaves 1 Does not sleep seem to hoyer 
with a downier wing oyer those sofas 
on which the limbs of a princess have 
been laid 1 In a word, is there not in 
luxury and in pomp a spell which no 
gentler or wiser mind would disdain V 
" It may be so 1 " said Isor% sigh- 
ing; "but the splendour which sor* 
rounds us chills and almost terrifies 
me. I think that every proof of your 
wealth and rank puts me fiirther finom 
you ; then, too, I have some remem- 
brance of the green sod^ and the silver 
rill, and the trees upon which the 
young winds sing and play — and I 
own that it is with the country, and 
not the town, that all my ideas of 
luxury are wed." 

" But the numerous attendants, tiie 
long row of liveried hirelings, through 
which you may pass, as through a lane, 
the caparisoned steeds, the stately 
equipage, the jewelled tiaxa, the costly 
robe which matrons imitate and envy, 
the music, which hills you to sleep, 
the lighted show, the gorgeous stage ; 
— all these, the attributes or gifts of 
wealth, all these ih&^ you have the 
right to hope you will one day or 
other command, you will own are 
what you could veiy reluctantly 
forego ! " 

''Do you think so, Hortoni Ah, 
I wish you were of my humble tem- 
per : the more we limit and concentre 
happiness, the more certain, I think, 
we are of securing i1r-«-th^ who widen 
the circle encroach upon the boun- 
daries of danger; and they who 
freight their wealth upon an hundred 
vessels are more liable, Morton, are 
they not, to the peril of the winds and 
the waves than they who venture it 
iinly upon one 3 ** 

''Admirably reasoned, my little 
sophist ; but if the one ship sink 1 " 



" Why, I would embark myself in 
it as well as my wealth, and should 
sink with it." 

" Well, well, Isora, your philosophy 
will, perhaps, soon be put to the test. 
I will talk to you to-morrow of 
business." 

" And why not to-night ? " 

* To-night, when I have just re- 
tomed ! No, to-night I will only talk 
to you of love ! " 

As may be supposed, Isora vw 
readily reconciled to my change of 
circumstances, and indeed that sum 
which seemed poverty to me, Appealed 
positive wealth to her. But p«?h^s 
few men are by nature and inclina- 
tion more luzurioua and eos% than, 
myself; always aconstoraed to a pro- 
mise expenditure at my uncle'^ I fell 
insensibly and coi^ amore on my d^bui 
in London^ into all the extfavaganoiea 
of the age. Sir William, pleased, jnr 
ther than discontented with my habits^ 
especially as they were aitendsd with 
some idol, pressed upon me proofe 
of his generosity which, since I knew 
his wealth and considered myself bis 
heir, I did notsccuple to aooept^ and 
at the time of my return to I^ndon 
after his death, X had not only ^»ent 
to the full the princely allowance I 
had received from him, but was above 
half my whole fortune in debt. How- 
ever, I had horses and equipages, 
jewels and plate, and I did not long 
wrestle with my pride befone I ob> 
tained the victory, and senfc all my 
valuables to the hammer. They sold 
pretty well, aU things oonsidered, for 
I had a certain ueputatMn in the 
world for taste and muni&cence ; and 
when I had received the product and 
paid my debts, I found tbttt the 
whole balance in my Cavour, tnchuU 
ing, of course, my uncle's legnoy, ww 
fifteen thousand pounds. 

It was no bad young«r brofthsr's 
portion, perhaps, but I was in no 
humour to be made a yonngier btothcff 
without a.Btrnggie^ So I west ta the 
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kwrjFeiB; Ihey looked at ihe will, 
o<»i«4ered the ease, and took their 
&9% Then the honestest of them, 
with the coolest air la the world, told 
«« to ooateut myself with m j legacy, 
f» the cause was hopeless ; the will 
waa soffiaient to exclude a wilderness 
of (dder sens. I need not add that I 
kit this lawyer with a very con- 
temptible opinion of his understand- 
ing. I w^t to another, he told me 
i^. ttMne thini^ only in a different 
nmnner, and I thought him ae great 
a fool tM his fellow practitioner. At 
last. I chaneed upon a little brisk 
gentleman, with a quick eye and a 
diarp voice, who were a wig that 
earned eonvietton in every curl ; had 
an independent, upright mien, and 
spflh a logical, emphatic way of ex- 
preasilig^ himself, that I was quite 
oharmedwith him. This gentleman 
aowRce heard me out before he assured 
mie that I had a &mous case of it, 
tiiat he lilced making quick work, 
md proeeeding with vigour, that he 
hated rogues, and delay which was 
the sign of a rogue, but not the 
nectfiaary mgn of law, that I was the 
most forUinato man imaginable in 
oomiBg to him^ and, in short, that 
I had nothing to do but to commence 
fffieeeedings, and leave all the rest to 
bim. I was very soon talked into 
iidft ppoposal, and very soon em- 
harked in the luxurious eeean of 
litigation. 

Having settled this business so 
aatiifaetorily, I went to receive the 
condolenee and sympathy of St. John. 
HatwijLhetaiiding the arduous occupa- 
tieoa both of pleasnre and of power, 
m wiiich ^ was constantly engaged, 
he had found time to call upon me 
weiy often, and to express by letter 
gseat disappointment thai I had 
neilher veceived nor returned his 
visits. Tooehed by the phenomenon 
of se much kindness m a statesman, 
I paid him m letum the only oom- 
plimeai in my power, viz., I asked 



his advloe-^with a view of taking 

it 

*' Politics— pdiities, my dear Count,** 
said he, in answer to that request, 
''nothing Hke it; I will get you a 
seat in the House by next week, — 
you are just of age, I think, — Heavens ! 
a man like you, who has learning 
enon^ for a German professor — as- 
surance that would almost abash a 
Milesian — a very pretty choice of 
words, and a pointed way of consum- 
mating a jest— why, with you by my 
side, my dear Count, I will soon—*' 

*'St. John/' said I, interrupting 
him, " you forget I am a Catholic ! " 

«'Ah, I did forget that,** replied 
St. John, slowly. " Heaven help me. 
Count, but I am soiry your ancestors 
were not converted; it was a pity 
they should bequeath you their re- 
ligion without the estate to support 
it, for papacy has bec(»ne a terrible 
tax to its followers/* 

"I wonder," said I, "whether the 
earth will ever be governed by 
CSiristians, not oavillers; byfoliowera 
of our Saviour, not by co-operators of 
the devil; by men who obey the 
former, and Move one another,* not 
by men who walk about with the 
latter, (that roaring lion,) 'seeking 
whom they may devour.* Intolerance 
makes us acquainted with stmnge 
nonsense, and folly is never so ludic- 
rous as when associated with some- 
thing sacred ; it is then like Punch 
and his wife in Powell's puppet-show, 
dancing in the Ark. For example, to 
tell those who differ from us that 
they are in a delusion, and yet to 
persecute them for that delusion, is 
to equal the wisdom of our forefathers, 
who, we are told, in the Dssmonologie 
of the Scottish Solomon, ^ burnt a 
whole monasterie of nunnes for 
being misled, not by men^ but 
dreamea!***. 

And bein|f somewhat moved, I ran 
on for a long time in a very eloquent 
strain, upon the dtsadvaatages of 
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intolerance ; whicli, I would hare it, 
was a policy as familiar to Pro- 
testantism now as it had been to 
Popery in the dark ages ; quite for- 
getting that it is not the yice of a 
peculiar sect, but of a ruling party. 

St. John, who thought, or affected 
to think very differently from me on 
these subjects, shook his head gently, 
but, with his usual good breeding, 
deemed it rather too sore a subject 
for discussion. 

" I will tell you a discovery I have 
made," said I. 

"And what is itl" 

"Listen: that man is wisest who 
is happiest — granted. What does 
happiness consist in ^ Power, wealth, 
popularity, and, above all, content! 
Well, then, no man ever obtains 
so much power, so much money, 
so much popularity, and, above all, 
such thorough self-content as a fool ; 
a fool, therefore (this is no paradox), 
is the wisest of men. Fools govern 
the world in purple — the wise laugh at 
them — ^but they laugh in rags. Fools 
thrive at court — fools thrive in state 
chambers — fools thrive in boudoirs — 
fools thrive in rich men's legacies. 
Who is so beloved as a fool 1 Every 
man seeks him, laughs at him, and 
hugs him. Who is so secure in his 
own opinion — so high in complacency, 
as a fool 1 sjid virtute involvU, Hark- 
ye, St. John, let us turn fools — they 
are the only potentates — the only 
philosophers of earth. Oh, motley, 
' motley's your only wear ! ' " 

"Ha! Iha!" laughed St. John; 
and, rising, he insisted upon carrying 
me with him to the rehearsal of a 
new play, in order, as he said, to 
dispel my spleen, and prepare me for 
ripe decision upon the plans to be 
adopted for bettering my fortune. 

But, in good truth, nothing cal- 
culated to advance so comfortable 
and praiseworthy an end seemed to 
present itself. My religion was an 
effectual bar to any hope of rising in 



the state. Europe now began to wear 
an aspect that promised universal 
peace, and the sword which I had so 
poetically apostrophised was not 
likely to be drawn upon any more 
glorious engagement than a brawl 
with the Mohawks, any incautiouB 
noses appertaining to which fraternity 
I was fully resolved to slit whenever 
they came conveniently in my way. 
To add to the unpromising state of 
my worldly circumstances, my nncle*s 
death had removed the only legiti- 
mate barrier to the acknowledgment 
of my marriage with Isora^ and it 
became due to her to proclaim and 
publish that event. Now, if there 
be any time in the world when a 
man's /riends look upon him most 
coldly, when they speak of his capa- 
cities of rising the most despondingly, 
when they are most inclined, in 
short, to set him down as a silly sort 
of fellow, whom it is no use incon- 
veniencing oneself to assist, it is at 
that moment when he has made what 
the said friends are pleased to term 
an imprudent marriage! It wu, 
therefore, no remarkable instance of 
good luck that the express time for 
announcing that I had contracted 
that species of marriage, was the 
express time for my wanting the as- 
sistance of those kind-hearted Mends. 
Then, too, by the pleasing sympathies 
in worldly opinion, the neglect of 
one's friends is always so diunnably 
neighboured by- the exultation of 
one's foes I Never was there a man 
who, without being very handsome, 
very rude, or very much in public 
life, had made unto himself more 
enemies than it had bee» my lot to 
make. How the rascals would all 
sneer and coin dull jests when they 
saw me so down in the world ! The 
very old maids, who, so long as they 
thought me single, would have de- 
clared that the will was a fraud, 
would, directly they heard I was 
married, ask if Gerald was handsome. 
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and assert, with a wise look, that my 
uncle knew well what he was about. 
Then the joy of the Lady Hasselton, 
and the curled lip of the haughty 
Tarleton ! It is a very odd circum- 
stance, but it is very true, that the 
people we most despise have the 
most influence over our actions : a 
man neyer ruins himself by giving 
dinners to his father, or turning his 
house into a palace in order to feast 
hlB bosom-friend : — on the contrary, 
'tis the poor devil of a friend who 
fares the worst, and starves on the 
family joint, while mine host beggars 
himself to banquet " that disagreeable 
Mr. A., who is such an insufferable 
ass," and mine hostess sends her hus- 
band to the Fleet by vicing with 
" that odious Mrs. B., who was always 
her aversion ! '* 

Just in the same manner, no thought 
disturbed me, in the step I was about 
to take, half so sorely as the recol- 
lection of LadyHasselton the coquette, 
and Mr. Tarleton the gambler. How- 
ever, I have said somewhere or other 
that nothing selfish on a small scale 
polluted my love for Isora — nor did 
there. I had resolved to render her 
speedy and full justice; and if I 
sometimes recurred to the disadvan- 
tages to myself, I always had pleasure 
in thinking that they were aacrifices 
to her. But to my great surprise, 
when I first announced to Isora my 
intention of revealing our marriage, I 
perceived in her countenance, always 
such a traitor to her emotions, a very 
different expression from that which 
I had anticipated. A deadly paleness 
apread over her whole &ce, and a 
shudder seemed to creep through her 
frame. She attempted, however, to 
smile away the alarm she had created 
in me ; nor was I able to penetrate 
the cause of an emotion so unlocked 
for. But I continued to speak of the 
public announcement of our union as 
of a thing decided ; and at length 
she listened to me while I arranged 



the method of making it, and sym- 
pathised in the future projects I 
chalked out for us to adopt. Still, 
however, when I proposed a definite 
time for the re-celebration of our 
nuptials, she ever drew back, and 
hinted the wish for a longer delay. 

*' Not so soon, dear Morton," she 
would say tearfully, " not so soon ; we 
are happy now, and perhaps when 
you are with me always, you will not 
love me so well ! " 

I reasoned against this notion, and 
this reluctance, but in vain ; and day 
passed on day, and even week on 
week, and our marriage was still 
undeclared. I now lived, however, 
almost wholly with Isora, for busy 
tongues could no longer carry my 
secret to my uncle ; and, indeed, since 
I had lost the fortune which I was 
expected to inherit, it is astonishing 
how little people troubled their heads 
about my movements or myself. I 
lived then almost wholly with Isora — 
and did familiarity abate my love ? 
Strange to say, it did not abate even 
the romance of it. The reader may 
possibly remember a conversation 
with St. John recorded in the Second 
Book of this history. " The deadliest 
foe to love," said he, (he who had 
known all love — that of the senses 
and that also of the soul!) ''is not 
change, nor misfortune, nor jealousy, 
nor wrath, nor anything that flows 
from passion, or emanates from for- 
tune. The deadliest foe to love, is 

CUSTOM ! " 

Was St. John right?— I believe 
that in most instances he was; and 
perhaps the custom was not continued 
in my case long enough for me to 
refute, the maxim. But as yet, the 
very gloss upon the god's wings was 
fresh as on the first day when I had 
acknowledged his power. Still was 
Isora to me the light and the music of 
existence ! — still did my heart thrill 
and leap within me when her silver 
and fond voice made the air a blessing. 
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Still would I hang OTer her/ when her 
beaatifiil features laj hushed in sleep, 
and watoh the varying hnes of her 
eheek; and hacj, while she slept, 
that in each low, sweet hreath that 
my lips drew from hers, was a whisper 
of tenderness and endearment ! Still 
when I was absent from her, my 
soul seemed to mourn a separation 
from its bettor and dearer part, and 
the joyous senses of existence saddened 
and shrunk into a single want ! Still 
was her presence to my heart as a 
breathing atmosphere of poesy which 
circled and tinted all human things ; 
still was my being filled with that 
delicioiiB and vague melancholy which 
the vei^ excess of rapture alone 
prodooes — ^the knowledge we dare 
not breathe to ourselves that the 
treasure in which our heart is stored 
is not above the casualties of &te. 
The sigh that mingles wil^ the kiss, 
the tear that glistens in the empach 
sioned and yearning gaze, i^e deep 
tide in our spirit, over which the 
moon and the stars have power ; the 
chain of harmony within the thought, 
which has a mysterious link with all 
that is fair, and pure, and bright in 
Nature, knitting as it were loveliness 
with love !— 4ill this, all that I Cflmnot 
expresa~~all that to the young for 
whom the real world has had few 
spells, and the world of viflaons has 
been a home, who love at last and for 
the first time, — all that to them are 
known were still mine. 

In truth, Isora was one well calcu^ 
lated to sustain and to rivet romance. 
The cast of her beauty was so dream- 
like, and yet so varying — her temper 
was so little mingled with the common 
characteristics of woman ; it had so 
little cf caprifce, so little of vanity, so 
ntter an mbsence of all jealous [and 
all angry feeling ; it was so made up 
of tenderness and devotion, and yet 
so imaginative and fairy-like in its 
fondness, that it was difficult to bear 
only the sentiments of earth, for one 



who had so little of earth's clay. She 
was more like the women whom fmt 
imagines are the creations of poetry, 
and yet o( whom no poetry, save 
that of Shakspeaie's, reminds us; 
and to this di^, when I go into Hbn 
world, I never see aught of our own 
kind which recals her, or even one ^ 
her fiaatures, to my memory. Rst 
when I am alone with Nadtfi^ 
methinks a sweet sound or a new-botA 
flower, has something of ft^miliar 
power over those stored and detp 
impressions which do make bef 
image, and it brings her more vividly 
before my eyes than any shape or 
face of her own sex, however beantifiil 
it may be. 

There was also anoUier trait in hen^ 
character which, though arisi^ Hi 
her weakness, not her virtues, yet 
perpetuated the more dreamlike and 
imaginary <fnalities of our passion: 
this was a melancholy superstition, 
developing itself in forebodings amd 
omens which interested, because the^ 
were steeped at once in the poetry 
and in the deep sinoerity of hef 
nature. She was impressed with a 
strong and uncontrollable feeling t&iit 
her fate was predestined to a diok 
course and an eariy end; smd she 
drew from ail things around hef stnne- 
thing to feed the pensive character 
of her thoughts. The stillness of 
noon — the holy and eloquent repoee 
of twilight, its roi^ dcy, and ii» 
soft air, its shadows and its delM» 
had equally for her heavt a whnper 
and a spell. The wsa stars, whi^ifty 
from the eldest time, man has sha^^d 
out a chart of the undiseovefaMe 
future ; the mysterious moon, to which 
^e great ocean ministers from its 
untrodden shrines ; the winds, Whioh 
traverse the vast air, pilgrims fr^tt 
an eternal home to an unpenettated 
bourne; the illimitable HeaveM) 
on which none ever gazed wi?thi»ut a 
vague craving for something i^t the 
earth cannot give, and a vagne sense 
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of a former existence, in which that 
something was enjoyed ; the holy 
night — ^that solemn and circling sleep, 
which seems, in its repose, to image 
onr death, and in its living worlds to 
shadow forth the immortal realms 
which only through that death we 
can survey; — ^all had, for the deep 
heart of Isora, a language of omen 
and of doom. Often would we wander 
alone, and for hoars together, by the 
qmet aad wild woods and streams 
that fiurrounded her retreat, and 
which we both loved so well; and 
often, when the night closed oyer 
us, with my arm around her, and 
our lips 80 near that our atmosphere 
was our mutual breath, would she 
utter, in that voice which ''made 
the soul plant itself in the ears," — 
the predictions which had nursed 
themselves at her heart. 

I remember one evening, in especial ! 
The rich twilight had gathered over 
usy and we sat by a slender and soft 
rivulet, overshadowed by some stunted 
yet aged trees. We had both, before 
she spoke, been silent for several 
minutes; and only when, at rare 
intervals, the birds sent from the 
copse that baoked ua a solitary and 
vesper note of music, was the stillness 
around us broken. Before us, on the 
oi^site bank of the stream, lay a 
valley, in which shadow and wood 
concealed all trace of man's dwellings, 
save at one far spot, where, from a 
single hut, rose a curling and thin 
vapour, — like a spirit released from 
earth, and losing gradually its earthier 
particles, as it blends itself with the 
loftier atmosphere of Heaven. 

It wad then that Isora, clinging 
(doser to me, whispered her fore- 
bodings of death. ''You will re- 
member," said she, smiling f&intly, 
** yen will remember me, in the lofty 
and bright career which yet awaits 
yon ; and I scarcely know whether I 
would not sooner hare that memory 



— ^free as it will be from all recollection 
of my failings and faults, and all that 
I have cost you, than incur the chance 
of your future coldness or decrease of 
love." 

And when Isora turned, and saw 
that the tears stood in my eyes, she 
kissed them away, and said, after a 
pause, 

" It matters not, my own guardian 
angel, what becomes of me : and now 
that I am near you, it is wicked to 
let my folly cost you a single pang. 
But why should .you grieve at my 
forebodings ? there is nothing painful 
or harsh in them to me, and I interprtt 
them thus: 'if my life passes away 
before the common date, perhaps it 
will be a sacrifice to yours.' And it 
will, Morton— it will. The love I 
bear to you I can but feebly express 
now; idl of us wish to prove our 
feelings, and I would g^ve one proof 
of mine for yon. It seems to me that 
I was made only for one purpose — ^to 
love you ; and I would fain hope that 
my death may be some sort of sacrifice 
to you — some token of the ruling 
passion and the whole object of my 
life." 

As laora said this, the light of the 
moon, which had just risen, shone 
full upon her cheek, flushed as it was 
with a deep^ tint than it usually 
wore ; and in her eye — her features — 
her forehead — the lofty nature of her 
love seemed to have stamped the 
divine expression of itself. 

Have I lingered too long on these 
passages of life, — they draw near to a 
close— and a more adventurous and 
stirring period of manhood will 
succeed. Ah, little could they, who 
in after years beheld in me but the 
careless yet stem soldier — ^the wily 
and callous diplomatist — the c(»n- 
panion alternately so light and so 
moodily reserved — little could they 
tell how soft, and weak, and doting, 
my heart was once ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



An Unexpected Meeting— Coojeoture and Anticipation. 



The day for the public Bolemnifiation 
of our marriage was at length ap- 
pointed. In fact, the plan for the 
future that appeared to me most 
promising was to proffer my services 
to some foreign Court, and that of 
Russia held out to me the greatest 
temptation. I was therefore anxious, 
as soon as possible, to conclude the rite 
of a second or public nuptials, and I 
purposed leaving the country within 
a week afterwards. My little lawyer 
assured me that my suit would go on 
quite as well in my absence, and 
whenever my presence was necessary 
he would be sure to inform me of it. 
I did not doubt him in the least — ^it 
is a charming thing to have confidence 
in one's man of business. 

Of Montreuil I now saw nothing ; 
but I accidentally heard that he was 
on a visit to Gerald, and that the 
latter had already made the old walls 
ring with premature hospitality. As 
for Aubrey, I was in perfect ignorance 
of his movements : and the unsatis- 
&ctory shortness of his last letter, and 
the wild expressions so breathing of 
fanaticism in the postscript, had 
given me much anxiety and alarm 
on his account. I longed above all 
to see him, — to talk with him over 
old times and our future plans, and 
to learn whether no new bias could be 
given to a temperament which seemed 
to lean so strongly towards a self- 
punishing superstition. It was about 
a week before the day fixed for 
my public nuptials, that I received 
at last from 
letter : — 



him the following 



ti 



" Mt drarbst Brother, 
I have been long absent from 
home — ^absent on affairs on which we 
will talk hereafter. I have not for- 
gotten you, though I have been silent, 
and the news of my poor uncle's death 
has shocked me greatly. On my 
arrival here I learnt your disappoint- 
ment and your recourse to law. I am 
not so much surprised, though I am 
as much grieved, as yourself, for I will 
tell you now, what seemed to me 
unimportant before. On receiving 
your letter, requesting consent to your 
designed marriage, my uncle seemed 
greatly displeased as well as vexed, 
and afterwards he heard much that 
displeased him more ; from what 
quarter came his news I know not, 
and he only spoke of it in innuendos 
and angry insinuations. As far as I 
was able, I endeavoured to learn his 
meaning, but could not, and to my 
praises of you I thought latterly he 
seemed to lend but a cold ear; he 
told me at last, when I was about to 
leave him, that you had acted un- 
gratefully to him, and that he should 
alter his will. I scarcely thought of 
this speech at the time, or rather I 
considered it as the threat of a 
momentary anger. Possibly, however, 
it was the prelude to that disposition 
of property which has so wounded 
you, — I observe too that the will bears 
date about that period. I mention 
this fact to you — ^you can draw from 
it what inference you will ; but I do 
solemnly believe that Gerald is inno- 
cent of any fraud towards you. 
" I am all anxiety to hear whether 
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your love continues. I beseech you 
to write to me instantly and inform 
me on that head as on all others. We 
shall meet soon 

" Your ever affectionate Brother, 

" AUBEET DbVBREUX." 

There was something in this letter 
that vexed and displeasedme: I thought 
it breathed a tone of unkindness 
and indifference, which my present 
circumstances rendered peculiarly 
inexcusable. So far, therefore, from 
answering it immediately, I resolved 
not to reply to it till after the solem- 
nisation of my marriage. . The anec- 
dote of my uncle startled me a little 
when I coupled it with the words my 
uncle had used towards myself on his 
death-bed; viz., in hinting that he 
had heard some things unfavourable 
to Isora, unnecessary then to repeat ; 
but still if my uncle had altered his 
intentions towards me, would he not 
have mentioned the change and its 
reasons? Would he have written to 
me with such kindness, or received 
me with such affection ? I could not 
believe that he would : and my 
opinions of the fraud and the perpe- 
trator were not a whit changed by 
Aubrey's epistle. It was clear, how- 
ever, that he had joined the party 
against me : and as my love for him 
was exceedingly great, I was much 
wounded by the idea. 

" All leave me," said I, " upon this 
reverse, — all but Isora!" and I thought 
with renewed satisfaction on the step 
which was about to ensure to her a 
secure home and an honourable 
station. My fears lest Isora should 
again be molested by her persecutor 
were now pretty well at rest ; having 
no doubt ib my own mind as to that 
persecutor's identity, I imagined that 
in his new acquisition of wealth and 
pomp, a boyish and unretumed love 
would easily be relinquished ; and 
that^ perhaps, he would scarcely 
regret my obtaining the prize himself 



had sought for, when in my altered 
fortunes it would be followed by such 
worldly depreciation. In short, I 
looked upon him as possessing a 
characteristic common to most bad 
men, who are never so influenced by 
love as they are by hatred ; and 
imagined therefore, that if he had 
lost the object of the love, he could 
console himself by exulting over any 
decline of prosperity in the object of 
the hate. 

As the appointed day drew near, 
Isora's despondency seemed to vanish, 
and she listened, with her usual eager- 
ness in whatever interested me, to my 
continental schemes of enterprise. I 
resolved that our second wedding, 
though public, should be modest and 
unostentatious, suitable rather to our 
fortunes than our birth. St. John, 
and a few old friends of the family, 
constituted all the party I invited, 
and I requested them to keep my 
marriage secret until the very day for 
celebrating it arrived. I did this 
from a desire of avoiding compli- 
ments intended as sarcasms, and visits 
rather of curiosity, than friendship. 
On flew the days, and it was now the 
one preceding my wedding. I was 
dressing to go out upon a matter of 
business connected with the ceremony, 
and I then, as I received my hat from 
Desmarais, for the first time thought 
it requisite to acquaint that accom- 
plished gentleman with the rite of 
the morrow. Too well bred was 
Monsieur Desmarais to testify any 
other sentiment than pleasure at the 
news ; and he received my orders and 
directions for the next day with more 
than the graceful urbanity which 
made one always feel quite honoured 
by his attentions. 

" And how goes on the philosophy 1 " 
said I, — "faith, since I am about to 
be married, I shall be likely to require 
its consolations." 

" Indeed, Monsieur," answered 
Desmarais, with that expression of 
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Mli^e<«eei( whioh was so cariouly 
interwoTen with the obaequiouBaesB of 
his address^ " indeed, MooBieur, I have 
been so ocenpied of late in pr0|»«dng 
a little powder veiy essentud to dress, 
that I have not had time for any 
prayer, though not perhaps more 
important, avocations." 

" Powder — and what is it V 

"Will Monsieur condescend to 
notice its effect 1" answered Desmarais, 
producing a pair of gloves which were 
tinted of the most delicate flesh-colour ; 
the colouring was so nice that> when 
the gloves were on, it woold have been 
scarcely possible, at any distance, to 
distinguish them from the naked 
fledi. 

" 'Tis a rare invention?" said I. 

'' Mondeur is very good, but I flatter 
myself it is so," rejoined Desmarais ; 
and he forthwith ran on far more 
earnestly on the merits of his powder 
than I had ever heard him descant on 
the beauties of Fatalism. I cut him 
short in the midst of his harangue ; 
too much eloquence in any line is dis- 
pleasing in one's dependent. 

I had just concluded my business 
abroail, and was returning homeward 
with downcast eyes, and in a very 
abstracted mood, when I was suddenly 
startled by a loud voice that exclaimed 
in a tone of surprise : " What ! — Count 
Devereux — ^how fortunate ! " 

I looked up, and saw a little dark 
man> shabbily dressed ; his fiuse did 
not seem un&miliar to me, but I could 
not at first remember where I had seen 
itf^-my look, I suppose, testified my 
want of memory, for he said, with a 
low bow, — 

''You have forgotten me. Count, 
and I don't wonder at it ; so please 
you, I am the person who once brought 
you a letter from France to Devereux 
Court." 

At this, I recognised the bearer of 
that epistle which had embroiled me 
with the Abb^ Montreuil. I was too 
glad of the meeting to show any cool- 



iieflB in Biy reoq)tion of the geaUeman, 
and, to speak candidly, I B6v«r saw a 
gentleman less troubled ^thnuxmam 
hcmJte, 

''Sir!*" said he, lowering his voice 
to a whisper, "it is moat fortunate that 
I should thus have met you ; I only 
came to town this morning, and for 
the sole purpose of seeking yon out 
I am charged with a packet^ which I 
believe will be of the greatest impor- 
tance to yonr interests. But," he 
added,' looking round, "the stmete 
are no prop^ place for my oem- 
manication ; paifikUf there are those 
about who hear whispers throogh 
stone walkh^^u£^ me to call vpon 
you to-morpow." 

" To-3Borrow! tt is a day of great 
business with me^but I can poaaibty 
spare yon a few nion]«nia, if that mXL 
suffice ; or, on the day alter, yonr ewn 
pleasure may be the sole limit of our 
interview." 

"Pcurhku, Monsiettr, you are very 
obliging— veiy ; but I will tell yon in 
one word who I am, and what ia ay 
business. My name ia Marie Oawsdd : 
I was bom in France, and I am tiie 
half-brother of that Oswald who drew 
up your uncle's will." 

"Good Heavens!" I exclaimed, 
" is it possible that you know anything 
of that affair]" 

" Hush — yes, all i my poor brother 
is just dead ; and, in a word, I am 
charged wltii a packet given me 
by him on his death-bed. Now, 
will yon see me if I bring it to- 
morrow 1" 

" Certainly ; can I not see you to- 
night]" 

" To-night 1 — ^No, not well ; paMeuI 
I want a little consideration aa to the 
reward due to] me for my eminent 
services to your lordship. No : lot it 
be to-morrow." 

"Well! at what hour? I fear U 
must be in the evening." 

" Seven, s'U voms plaii, Monaienr^." 

" Enough ! be it so." 
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Aod Mr. Marie OBirald, who seemod, 
dnfmg the whole of this short con- 
lerenee, to have been under eome 
great apprehaosion of being seen or 



0T«rheardy bowed, and yanidied in m 
instant, leaving my mind in a most 
motley state of incoherent, unsatla- 
&ctory, yet sanguine coigeotare. 



CHAPTER TIL 
Tfae'Bve&ts <jf a 8in|^ Nlglit—MomeBtemake tke Hues in wfalch Years are ooloured. 



MiH of the old agel what wonder 
that in the fondness of a dim faith, 
and in the yagoe gnesses which, from 
the fhtil ark of reason, we send to 
ho?er oyer a dark and unfathomable 
aby88,*^what wonder that ye should 
hare wasted hope and life in striving 
to penetrate the fntnre! What wonder 
that ye should have given a language to 
the stars, and to the night a spell, and 
gleaned from the uncomprehended 
earth an answerto the enigmas of Fate ! 
We are like the sleepers who, walking 
under the influence of a dream, 
wander by the verge of a precipice, 
while, in their own deluded vision, 
they perchance believe themselves 
surrounded by bowers of roses, and 
accompanied by those they love. Or, 
father like the blind man, who can 
retrace every step of the path he has 
OTtee trodden, but who can guess not 
a single inch of that which he has not 
yet travelled, our Reason can re-guide 
us over the roads of past experience 
with a sure and unerring wisdom, even 
while it recoils, baffled and bewildered, 
before the blackness of the veiy 
moment whose boundaries we are 
about to enter. 

The few friends I had invited to my 
wedding were still with me, when one 
of my servants, not Desmarais, in- 
formed me that Mr. Oswald waited 
for me. I went out to him. 

"Parbleur said he, rubbing his 
hands, ** I perceive it is a joyous time 
with you, and I don't wonder you can 
only spare me a few moments." 



The estates of Bevereuz were not 
to be risked for a trifle, but I thought 
Mr. Marie Oswald exceedingly im- 
pertinent. " Sir," said I, very gravely, 
" pray be seated : and now to business. 
In the first place may I ask to whom 
I am beholden for sending you with 
that letter you gave me at Bevereuz 
Court % and, secondly, what that lertter 
contained l—for I never read if 

"Sir," answered the man, ''the 
histoiy of the letter is perfectly 
distinct from that of the will, and the 
former (to discuss the least important 
first) is briefly this. Yon have heard, 
sir, of the quarrels between Jesuit and 
Jansenistr* 

« I have." 

"Well — ^but first, Count, let me 
speak of myself. There were three 
young men of the same age, bom in 
the same village in France, of obscure 
birth each, and each desirous of getting 
on in the world. Two were deuced 
clever fellows: the third nothing 
particular. One of the two at pt^ent 
shall be nameless ; the third, 'who was 
nothing particular' (in his own 
opinion, at least, though his friends 
may think differently), was Marie 
Oswald. We soon separated : I went 
to Paris, was employed in difierent 
occupations, and at last became secre- 
tary, and (why should I disavow it ?) 
valet to a lady of quality, and a violent 
politician. She was a furious Jan- 
senist; of course I adopted her 
opinions. About this time, there was 
much talk among the Jesuits of the 
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great geniua and deep learning of a 
yonng member of the order — Julian 
Kontreuil. Though not residing in 
the country, he had sent one or two 
books to France, which had been 
published and had created a great 
sensation. Well, sir, my mistress was 
the greatest intriguante of her party : 
she was very rich, and tolerably liberal ; 
and, among other packets of which a 
messenger from England was carefully 
robbed, between Calais and Abbeville, 
(you understand me, sir, carefully 
robbed : parhleu ! I wish I were 
robbed in the same manner every day 
in my life !) was one from the said 
Julian Montreuil to a political friend 
of his. Among other letters in this 
packet — ^all of importance — ^was one 
descriptive of the English family with 
whom he resided. It hit them all, I 
am told, off to a hair; and it described, 
in particular, one, the supposed 
inheritor of the estates, a certain 
Morton, Count Devereux. Since you 
say you did not read the letter, I spare 
your blushes, sir, and I don't dwell 
upon what he said of your talent, 
energy, ambition, &c. I will only tell 
you that he dilated far more upon 
your prospects than your powers ; and 
that he expressly stated what was his 
object in staying in your family and 
cultivating your friendship — he ex- 
pressly stated that 30,000/. a year 
would be particularly serviceable to a 
certain political cause which he had 
strongly at heart." 

" I understand, you," said I ; " the 
Chevalier's 1" 

" Exactly. * This sponge,' said 
Montreuil, I remember the very 
phrase — 'this sponge will be well 
filled, and I am handling it softly 
now, in order to squeeze its juices 
hereafter according to the uses of the 
party we have so strongly at heart.' " 

*' It was not a metaphor very flat- 
tering to my understanding," said I. 

" True, sir. Well, as soon as my 
mistress learnt this, she remembered 



that your father, the Marshal, had 
been one of her plus diera amis — ^in a 
word, if scandal says true, he had 
been the cher ami. However, she was 
instantly resolved to open your eyes, 
and ruin the maudit Jisuite: she 
enclosed the letter in an envelope, 
and sent me to England with it. I 
came — Igave it you — and I discovered, 
in that moment, when the Abb€ 
entered, that this Julian Montreuil 
was an old acquaintance of my own — 
was one of the two young men who 
I told you were such deuced clever 
fellows. Like many other adventurers, 
he had changed his name on entering 
the world, and I had never till now 
suspected that Julian Montreuil was 
Bertrand CoUinot. Well, when I saw 
what I had done, I was exceedingly 
sorry, for I had liked my companion 
well enough not to wish to hurt him ; 
besides, I was a little afraid of him. 
I took horse, and went about some 
other business I had to execute, nor 
did I visit that part of the country 
again, till a week ago, (now I come 
to the other business,) when I was 
summoned to the death-bed of my 
half-brother, the attorney, peace be 
with him! He suffered much from 
hypochondria in his dying moments 
— I believe it is the way with people 
of his profession — and he gave me a 
sealed packet, with a last injunction 
to place it in your hands, and your 
hands only. Scarce was he dead — 
(do not think I am unfeeling, sir, I 
had seen very little of him, and he 
was only my half-brother, my father 
having married, for a second wife, a 
foreign lady, who kept an inn, by 
whom he was blessed with myself) — 
scarce, I say, was he dead when I 
hurried up to town ; Providence threw 
you in my way, and you shall have 
the document upon two conditions." 

''Which are, first to reward you; 
secondly, to — — " 

" To promise you will not open the 
packet for seven days." 
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; "The devil! and why 1" 

" I will tell you candidly : — one of 
the papers in the packet^ I believe to 
be my brother's written confession — 
nay, I know it is— and it will crimi- 
nate one I have a love for, and who, I 
am resolved, shall have a chance of 
escape." 

" Who is that one ? Montreuil 1 " 

" Ko — I do not refer to him ; but I 
cannot tell you more. I require the 
promise. Count — ^it is indispensable. 
If you don't give it me, parbleu, you 
shall not have the packet." 

There was something so cool, so 
confident, and so impudent about this 
man, that I did not well know whether 
to give way to laughter or to indigna- 
tion. Neither, however, would have 
been politic in my situation ; and, as 
I said before, the estates of Devereux 
were not to be risked for a trifle. 

"Pray," said I, however, with a 
shrewdness which I think did me 
credit — " pray, Mr. Marie Oswald, do 
you expect the reward before the 
packet is opened 1 " 

"By no means," answered the 
gentleman, who in his own opinion 
was nothing particular ; " by no 
means ; nor until you and your lawyers 
are satisfied that the papers enclosed 
in the packet are sufficient fully to 
restore you to the heritage of Devereux 
Court and its demesnes." 

There was something &ir in this ; 
and as the only penalty to me, incurred 
by the stipulated condition, seemed 
to be the granting escape to the 
criminals, I did not think it incum- 
bent upon me to lose my cause from 
the desire of a prosecution. Besides, 
at that time, I felt too happy to be 
revengeful ; and so, after a moment's 
consideration, I conceded to the pro- 
posal, and gave my honour as a 
gentleman, Mr. Oswald obligingly 
dispensed with an oath — that I would 
not open the packet till the end of 
the seventh day. Mr. Oswald then 
drew forth a piece of paper, on which 



sundry characters were inscribed, the 
purport of which was that, if through * 
the papers given me by Marie Oswald, 
my lawyers were convinced that I 
could become master of my uncle's 
property, now enjoyed by Gerald 
Devereux, I should bestow on the 
said Marie 5000Z. : half on obtaining 
this legal opinion, half on obtaining 
possession of the property. I could 
not resist a smile, when I observed 
that the word of a gentleman was 
enough surety for the safety of the 
man he had a love for, but that 
Mr. Oswald required a written bond 
for the safety of his reward. One is 
ready enough to trust one's friends to 
the conscience of another, but as long 
as a law can be had instead, one is 
rarely so credulous in respect to one's 
money. 

" The reward shall be doubled, if I 
succeed," said I, signing the paper ; 
and Oswald then produced a packet, 
on which was writ, in a trembling 
hand — " For Count Morton Devereux 
— private — and with haste." As soon 
as he had given me this precious 
charge, and reminded me again of my 
promise, Oswald withdrew. I placed 
the packet in my bosom, and returned 
to my guests. 

Never had my spirit been so light 
as it was that evening. Indeed the 
good people I had assembled thought 
matrimony never made a man so 
little serious before. They did not 
however stay long, and the moment 
they were gone, I hastened to my own 
sleeping apartment, to secure the 
treasure I had acquired. A small 
escritoire stood in this room, and in 
it I was accustomed to keep whatever 
I considered most precious. With 
many a wistful look and murmur at 
my promise, I consigned the packet 
to one of the drawers of this escritoire. 
As I was locking the drawer, the 
sweet voice of Desmarais accosted me. 
Would Monsieur, he asked, suffer him 
to visit a friend that evening, in order 
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to celebrftte bo joyfbl an event in 
>IConaiear*8 destiny 1 It was not often 
that he was addicted to vulgar merri- 
vent, but on aach an occasion he 
owned that he was tempted to tnns- 
gteaa his cnstomary habits, and he 
felt that Monsieur, with his usual 
good taste, would feel offended if his 
servant^ within MenMeur's own house> 
sufficed joy to pass the limits of 
discretion, and enter the confines of 
noise and inebriety, especially as 
Monsieur had so positively interdicted 
all outward sign of extra hilarity. 
He Implored mille pardons for the 
presumption of his request. 

" It is made with your usual dis- 
^etion — there are five guineas for 
you: go and get drunk with your 
friend, and be merry instead of wise. 
But, tell me, is it not beneath a 
philosopher to be moved by anything, 
especially anything that occurs to 
another, — much 1^ to get drunk 
upon it r 

" Pardon me. Monsieur," answered 
Pesmarais, bowing to the ground; 
** one ought to get drunk sometimes, 
because the next morning one is sure 
to be thoughtful ,* and, moreover, the 
practical philosophy ought to indulge 
every emotion, in order to judge how 
that emotion would affect another; at 
kast, this is my opimon." 

" Well, go." 
' " My most grateful thanks be with 
Monsieur; Monsieur's nightly toilet 
is entirely prepared." 

And away went Desmarais, with 
the light, yet slow, step with which 
he was accust(Hned to combine ele- 
gance with dignity. 

I now passed into the room I had 
prepared for Isora's boudoir, I found 
her leaning by the window, and I 
perceived that she had been in tears. 
As I paused to contemplate her figure, 
so touchingly, yet so unconsciously 
mournful in its beautiful and still 
po«»ture, a more joyous sensation than 
wm wQnt t9 miii^ iHtii my tendw- 



ness for her swelled aft my heart. 
" Yes," thought I, ''you are no longer 
the solitary exile, or the pezseeuted 
daughter of a noble but ruined race; 
you are not even the bride of a. man 
who must seek m fiKeign qlimes, 
through danger and through havd- 
ship, to repair a broken fortune and 
establish an adveatorer's naoM t At 
last the cbuds have^ roUed from the 
bright star of your &te— wealthi 
and pomp> and all that aw^ita the 
haughtiest of England's matfons^ shall 
be yours." And at these thovghts, 
Fortune seemed to me a ^Ut a 
thousand times mx>re predboua thaft — 
much as my luxuries prized Ur-^ 
had ever seined to me before. 

I dnew near and laid my hmd upon 
Isora.'s shoulder, and kissed her eheek. 
She did net turn round, bat strove, 
by bending over my hand and pressing 
it to her lips, to conceal that she had 
been weepii^. I thought it kinder 
to favour the artifice than to comi^ain 
of it. I remained silent for some 
moments, and I then gave vent to 
the sanguine ezpeetations for the 
future which my new treasure e&tHled 
me to form. I had already narrated 
to her the adventure of the day 
before— I m>w repealed, the purport 
of my last lAterview with Oswald: 
Mid, giKTwing nuHre and more elaied 
as I proceeded, I dwelt lit iMt upon 
the deseription of my inheritanee, as 
glowingly as if I had already reoovet ed 
it. I painted io her imaginatioiL i<s 
rich woods and its glassy inke, and 
the fiitfol and wandering brook that, 
through brn^e and shade, went 
bounding on its wild W9iy ; I told her 
of m^ early roami^gis, and diluted 
with a boy's rapture upon my /harourite 
haunts. I brought visibly before her 
glistening and ^f^er eyes tbe thick 
copse wh^e, hour after hour, in. mgue 
verse, and still vaguer dreams, I bad 
so often whiiied away thfe 4i^; the 
old tree which I had ^tosM to 
waiteh thye birds la thisif gM wt^, 
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or to listen niuseea to the melanoholj 
soimd of the forest deer ; the antique 
gallery a&d the yast hall which, by 
the dim twilights, I had paeed with a 
reUgioiM awe, and looked upon the 
pictnred forms of my bold fathers, and 
mnsed high and ard«atly upon my 
destiny to be; the old grey tower 
which I had consecrated to myself, 
and the unwitnessed path which led 
to the yellow beach, and the wide 
gladness of the solitary sea ; the little 
arbour which my earliest ambition 
had reared, that looked out upon the 
joyous flowers and the merry fountain, 
and^ through the ivy and the jessa- 
mine, wooed the voice of the bird, and 
the murmur of the summer bee ; and, 
when I had exhausted my description, 
I turned to laora, and said in a 
lower tone, "And I shall visit these 
onoe more, and with you." 

leora sighed &intly, and it was not 
till I had pressed her to speak that 
she said: 

*^I wish I could deceive myself, 
Morton, but I cannot — ^I cannot root 
from my heart an impression that I 
shall never again quit this dull city, 
with its gloomy walls and its heavy 
air. A voice within me seems to say 
--^'Behold from this very window 
the boundaries of your living wan- 
dwings!'" 

laora's words froze all my previous 
exaltation. ^ It is in vain,'* said I, 
after chiding her for her despondency, 
'^ it is in vain to tell me that you have 
for this gloomy notion no other rea- 
son than that of a vsgue presentiment. 
It is time now that I should press 
you to a greater confidence upon all 
points consistent with your oath to 
our mutual enemy than you have 
hitherto given me. Speak, dearest, 
have you not some yet unievealed 
eanses for alarm %*' 

It WIS but for a moment that Isora 
hesitated before she answered with 
that quiisk tone which indicates that 
we force words against the will. 



" Tes, Morton, I wiU tell yon now, 
though I would not before the event 
of this day. On the last day tiutt 
I saw that fearful man, he said, 'I 
waapn you, Isora D* Alvarez, that my 
love is far fiercer than hatred ; I warn 
you that your bridals with Morton 
Devereux shall be stained with blood. 
Become his wife, and you perish! 
Yea, though I suffer heH's tortures for 
ever and for ever from that hour, my 
own hand shall strike you to the 
heart ! ' Morton, these words have 
thrilled through me again and again, 
as if again they were breathed in my 
very ear ; and I have often started at 
night and thought the very knife 
glittered art my breast. So long as 
our wedding was concealed, and eon- 
cealed so closely, I was enabled to 
quiet my fearstill they scarcely seemed 
to exist. But when our nuptials 
were to be made public, when I knew 
that they were to reach the ears of 
that fierce and unaccountable being, 
I thought I heard my doom pro- 
nounced. This, mine own love, must 
excuse your Isora, if she seemed un- 
grateful for your generous eagerness 
to announce our union. And perhaps 
she would not have acceded to it sp 
easily as she has done were it not 
that, in the first place, she felt it was 
beneath your wife to snfier any terror 
BO purely selfish to make her shrink 
from the proud happiness of being 
yours in the light of day; and if she 
had not felt (here Isora hid her 
blushing fiice in my bosom) that she 
was fated to give birth to another, 
and that the announcement of our 
wedded love had become necessary to 
your honour as to mine ! " 

Though I was in reality awed even 
to terror by learning from Isora's lip 
so just a cause for her forebodings — 
though I Juddered with a horror 
surpassing even my wrath, when I 
heard a threat so breathing of deadly 
and determined passions — ^yet I con- 
cealed my emotions, and only thought 
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of cheering and comforting Isora. I 
represented to her how guarded and 
vigilant should ever henceforth be 
the protection of her husband ; that 
nothing should again separate him 
from her side; that the extreme 
malice and fierce persecution of this 
man were sufficient even to absolve 
her conscience from the oath of con- 
cealment she had taken; that I would 
procure from the sacred head of our 
church her own absolution from that 
vow; that the moment concealment 
was over, I could take steps to prevent 
the execution of my rival's threats ; 
that, however near to me he might 
be in blood, no consequences arising 
from a dispute between us could be 
so dreadful as the least evil to Isora ; 
and moreover, to appease her fears, 
that I would solemnly promise he 
should never sustain personal assault 
or harm from my hand ; in short, I 
said all that my anxiety could dictate, 
and at last I succeeded in quieting 
her fears, and she smiled as brightly 
as the first time I had seen her in 
the little cottage of her father. She 
seemed, however, averse to an abso- 
lution from her oath, for she was 
especially scrupulous as to the sanc- 
tity of those religious obligations; 
but I secretly resolved that her safety 
absolutely required it, and that at all 
events I would procure absolution 
from my own promise to her. 

At last Isora, turning from that 
topic, so darkly interesting, pointed 
to the heavens, which, with their 
thousand eyes of light, looked down 
upon us. " Tell me, love,'* said she, 
playfully, as her arm embraced me 
yet more closely, " if, among yonder 
stars we could choose a home, which 
should we select 'i "• 

I pointed to one which lay to the 
left of the moon, and which, though 
not larger, seemed to burn with an 
intenser lustre than the rest. Since 
that night it has ever been to me a 
fountain of deep and passionate 



thought, a well wherein fears and 
hopes are buried, a mirror in which, 
in stormy times, I have fimcied to 
read my destiny, and to find some 
mysterious omen of my intended 
deeds, a haven which I believe others 
have reached before me, and a home 
immortal and unchanging, where, 
when my wearied and fettered soul 
is escaped, as a bird, it shall flee 
away, and have its rest at last. 

" What think you of my choice 1 " 
said I. Isora looked upward, bat did 
not answer ; and as I gazed upon her 
(while the pale light of heaven 
streamed quietly upon her face) with 
her dark eyes, where the tear yet 
lingered, though rather to soften than 
to dim, with her noble, yet tender 
features, over which hung a melan- 
choly calm, with her lips apart, and 
her rich locks wreathing over her 
marble brow, and contrasted by a 
single white rose (that rose I have 
now — I would not lose one withered 
leaf of it for a kingdom !) — her beauty 
never seemed to me of so rare an 
order, nor did my soul ever yearn 
towards her with so deep a love. 

It was past midnight. All was 
hushed in our bridal chamber. The 
single lamp, which hung above, bnmt 
still and clear ; and through the half- 
closed curtains of the window, the 
moonlight looked in upon our couch, 
quiet, and pure, and holy, as if it 
were charged with blessings. 

" Hush ! " said Isora, gently ; " do 
you not hear a noise below ! " 

"Not a breath," said I; «I hear 
not a breath, save yours." 

"It was my fancy, then!" said 
Isora, ** and it has ceased now ; " and 
she clung closer to my breast and fell 
asleep. I looked on her peaceful 
and childish countenance, with that 
concentrated and full delight with 
which we clasp all that the universe 
holds dear to us, and feel as if the 
universe held nought beside^and 
thus sleep also crept upon me. , 
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I awoke suddenly; I felt Isora 
tTembling palpably by my side. Be- 
fore I could speak to her, I saw 
standing at a little distance from the 
bed, a man wrapt in a long dark 
<cloak and masked ; but his eyes shone 
through the mask, and they glared 
full upon me. He stood with his 
lirms folded, and perfectly motionless; 
but at the other end of the room, 
before the escritoire in which I had 
locked the important packet, stood 
another man, also masked, and 
wrapped in a disguising cloak of 
similar hue and fashion. This man, 
as if alarmed, turned suddenly, and I 
perceiyed then that the escritoire was 
already opened, and that the packet 
was in his hand. I tore myself from 
Isora's clasp — I stretched my hand 
to the table by my bedside, upon 
which I had left my sword, — it was 
gone! No matter! I was young, 
strong, fierce, and the stake at hazard 
was great I sprung from the bed, I 
precipitated myself upon the man 
who held the packet. With one 
hand I grasped at the important 
document, with the other I strove to 
tear the mask from the robber's face. 
He endeavoured rather to shake me 
off than to attack me; and it was 
not till I had nearly succeeded in 
unmasking him that he drew forth 
a short poniard, and stabbed me in 
the side. The blow, which seemed 
purposely aimed to avoid a mortal 
part, staggered me, but only for an 
instant. I renewed my gripe at the 
packet — I tore it from the robber's 
hand, and collecting my strength, 
now fast ebbing away, for one effort, 
I bore my assailant to the ground, 
and fell struggling with him. 

But my blood flowed fast from my 
"wound, and my antagonist, if less 
sinewy than myself, had greatly the 
advantage in weight and size. Now 
for one moment I was uppermost, but 
in the next his knee was upon my 
chest, and his blade gleamed on high 
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in the pale light of the lamp and 
moon. I thought I beheld my death 
—would to God that I had ! With a 
piercing cry, Isora sprang from the 
bed, flung herself before the lifted 
blade of the robber, and arrested his 
arm. This man had, in the whole 
contest, acted with a singular forbear- 
ance, he did so now ; he paused for a 
moment and dropped his hand. Hi- 
therto the other man had not stirred 
from his mute position; he now 
moved one step towards us, brandish- 
ing a poniard like his comrade's. 
Isora raised her hand supplicatingly 
towards him, and cried out, '' Spare 
him, spare him ! Oh, mercy, mercy I " 
With one stride the murderer was by 
my side; he muttered some words 
which passion seemed to render in- 
articulate ; and, half pushing aside 
his comrade, his raised weapon flashed 
before my eyes, now dim and reeling, 
I made a vain effort to rise — ^the blade 
descended — Isora, unable to arreit it, 
threw herself before it — her blood, 
her heart's blood, gushed over me — I 
saw and felt no more. 

When I recovered my senses, my 
servants were round me ; a deep red, 
wet stain upon the sofa on which I 
was laid brought the whole scene I 
had witnessed again before me — 
terrible and distinct. I sprang to my 
feet and asked for Isora ; a low mur- 
mur caught my ear — I turned, and 
beheld a dark form stretched on the 
bed, and surrounded, like myself, 
by gazers and menials; I tottered 
towards that bed — my bridal bed — 
with a fierce gesture motioned the 
crowd away — I heard my name 
breathed audibly — the next moment 
I was by Isora's side. All pain, all 
weakness, all consciousness of my 
wound, of my very self, were gone — 
life seemed curdled into a single 
agonising and fearful thought. I 
fixed my eyes upon hers ; and though 
there the film was gathering dark and 
rapidly, I saw yet visible and uncon- 
i 10 
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iqfBered, tke denp l<iTe of thai fidUifhl 
• umI irmm Jieart nriiiieh'luMl Umahed 
its fife for mine. 

1 1 threw 'my amB anmnd 4ier — I 

ptaBsed my lipswildlyio hen. ' '* Speak 

ipojilr ! '' I cned, and ny blood 

ignhedtomr JMr/wifch. the .effort; ^^in 

/jMiey -apeak ! " 

ISsntL '.in death aad aeony, the 

gentle being vfao'faad been •as -^ax 

..unto my lightest ifiah, -stinggled to 



obey me. ''.Bo not i^s^sst^ '>^^ ^n^/' 
she add, in. a twwnnknB and broken 
Toice; 'Mt'<» deaxerito die ifor .yon 
than to lire!" 

These were her last (imdfl. Llelt 
her breathta^nipUy eease. !Dhe heart, 
pB Cooo d to mine, ^as still ! . I started 
np in dinaay— the Ijg^tahene full 
npaniierfiice. OGod! thatldioald 
live .to write ithat -laBra was-^o 
jnore! 
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Mouths passed away before my senses 
returned to me. I rose from the bed 
of suffering and of madness, cidm, 
collected, immoveable — altered, but 
tranquil. All the vigilance of justice 
had been employed to discover the 
murderers, but in vain. The packet 
waa'gone ; and> directly I, who alone 
Trasable to do so, recovered enough 
to state the loss of that • document, 
suspicion, naturally rested on Qerald, 
as on one whom that loss essentially 
benefited. He came publicly forward 
to antidpate inquiry. He proved 
that he had not stirred from home 
duving the- whole week in which the 
event .hod occurred, miat seemed 
likely enough to others; it is the 
tools that work,, not the dnstigator — 
the bravo, not the employer ; but I, 
who saw in him not only the robber, 
but that fearful rival who had long 
threatened Isora that my bridals 
should be stained with blood, was 
somewhat staggered by the undeniable 
proofs of- his absence from the scene 
of that -night ; and I was still more 
bewildered -in conjecture by remem- 
bering that, so far as their disguises 
and my own hurried and confused 
observation oould allow me to judge, 
th& person of neither villain, still less 
that of Isora's murderer, corresponded 



with the ^proportions and height of 
Gerald. Still, however, whether 
mediately or immediately — ^whether 
as the executor or the designer^-not 
a deubt remained on my mind .that 
agunst his head was justice due. I 
directed inquijy towards- Montreuil — 
he was abroad at the time of -my 
recovery; but, immediately on .his 
return, he came forward boldly <aad 
at once to meet and even to court 
the inquiry I had instituted ;^ he-did 
more — he demanded on what-ground, 
besides my own word, it rested, that 
this packet had ever been in. my. pos- 
session; and, to my surprise and 
perplexity, it was utterly impossible 
to produce the smallest trace of 
Mr. Harie Oswald. His half-brother, 
the attorney, had died,- it is true, just 
before the event, of that night ;>4md it 
was also true that he had seen Marie 
on his death-bed ; but no other cor- 
roboration of my story could be* sub- 
stantiated, ^and no other information 
of the 'man obtained; and the ^par- 
tisans of Gerald were not slow • in 
hinting at thegreatinterest I had in 
forging a tale respecting a will, nbout 
the authenticity of 'which I >was at 
law. 

The robbers had enterad th& hoose 
by a back>door, which was found open. 

L 2 
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Ko one had perceived their entrance 
or exit, except Desmarais, who stated 
that he heard a cry — that he, having 
spent the greater part of the night 
abroad, had not been in bed above an 
hour before he heard it — that he rose 
and hurried towards mj room, whence 
the cry came — that he met two men 
masked on the stairs — that he seized 
one, who struck him in the breast 
with a poniard, dashed him to the 
ground, and escaped — ^that he then 
immediately alarmed the house, and, 
the servants accompanying him, he 
proceeded, despite his wound, to my 
apartment, where he found Isora and 
myself bleeding and lifeless, with the 
escritoire broken open. 

The only contradiction to this tale 
was, that the officers of justice found 
the escritoire not broken open, 
but unlocked; and yet the key 
which belonged to it was found 
in a pocket-book in my clothes, 
where Desmarais said, rightly, I 
always kept it. How, then, had 
the escritoire been unlocked*? it was 
supposed by the master-keys pecu- 
liar to experienced burglars; this 
diverted suspicion into a new chan- 
nel, and it was suggested that the 
robbery and the murder had really 
1i>een committed by common house- 
t>reakers. It was then discovered 
ihat a large purse of gold, and a 
'diamond cross, which the escritoire 
contained, were gone. And a few 
articles of ornamental bijouterie, which 
I had retained from the wreck of my 
former profusion in such baubles, and 
which were kept in a room below 
fitairs, were also missing. These cir- 
cumstances immediately confirmed 
the opinion of those who threw the 
guilt upon vulgar and mercenary 
villains, and a very probable and 
plausible supposition was built on this 
hypothesis. Might not this Oswald, 
at best an adventurer with an indif- 
ferent reputation, have forged this 
•tory of the packet in order to obtain 



admission into the house, and rccon> 
noitre, during the confusion of a 
wedding, in what places the most 
portable articles of value were stowed t 
a thousand opportunities, in the 
opening and shutting of the house- 
doors, would have allowed an ingenious 
villain to glide in; nay, he might 
have secreted himself in my own 
room, and seen the place where I had 
put the packet — certain would he 
then be that I had selected for the 
repository of a document I believed so 
important, that place where all that I 
most valued was secured ; and hence 
he would naturally resolve to break 
open the escritoire, above all other 
places, which, to an uninformed 
robber, might have seemed not only 
less exposed to danger, but equally 
likely to contain articles of value. 
The same confusion which enabled 
him to enter and conceal himself 
would have also enabled him to with- 
draw and introduce his accomplice. 
This notion was rendered probable by 
his insisting so strongly on my not 
opening the packet within a certain 
time ; had I opened it immediately, I 
might have perceived that a deceit had 
been practised, and not have hoarded 
it in that place of security which 
it was the villiun's object to discover. 
Hence, too, in opening the escritoire, 
he would naturally retake the packet, 
(which other plunderers might not 
have cared to steal,) as well as things 
of more real price — ^naturally retake 
it, in order that his previous impo- 
sition might not be detected, and that 
suspicion might be cast upon those 
who would appear to have an interest 
in stealing a packet which I believed 
to be so inestimably important. 

What gave a still greater colour to 
this supposition was the fact that none 
of the servants had seen Oswald leave 
! the house, though many had seen 
him enter. And what put his guilt 
beyond a doubt in the opinion of 
many, was his sudden and mysterious 
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disappearance. To my mind^ all these 
circumstances were not. conclusive. 
Both the men seemed taller than 
Oswald ; and I knew that that confu- 
sion, which was so much insisted 
upon, had not — ^thanks to my singular 
fastidiousness in those matters — 
existed. I was also perfectly con- 
vinced that Oswald could not have 
been hid in my room while I locked 
up the packet ; and there was some- 
thing in the behaviour of the mur- 
derer utterly unlike that of a com- 
mon robber, actuated by common 
motives. 

All these opposing arguments were, 
however, of a nature to be deemed 
nugatory by the world, and on the 
only one of any importance, in their 
estimation, viz., the height of Oswald 
being different from that of the 
robbers, it was certainly very probable 
that, in a scene so dr^ful, so brief, 
BO confused, I should easily be mis- 
taken. Having therefore once flowed 
into this direction, public opinion soon 
settled into the full conviction that 
Oswald was the real criminal, and 
against Oswald was the whole strength 
of inquiry ultimately, but still vainly, 
bent. Some few, it is true, of that 
kind class, who love family mysteries, 
and will not easily forego the notion 
of a brother's guilt, for that of a mere 
vulgar house-breaker, still shook their 
heads, and talked of Gerald ; but the 
suspicion was vague and partial, and 
it was only in the close gossip of 
private circles that it was audibly 
vented, 

I had formed an opinion by no 
means favourable to the innocence of 
Mr. Jean Desmarais; and I took 
especial care that the Necessitarian, 
who would only have thought rob- 
bery and murder pieces of ill luck, 
should imdergo a most rigorous 
examination. I remembered that he 
had seen me put the packet into the 
escritoire ; and this circumstance was 
alone sufficient to arouse my suspicion. 



Desmarais bared his breast gracefully 
to the magistrate. " Would a man, 
sir," he said, "a, man of my youth, 
suffer such a scar as that, if he could 
help it]" The magistrate laughed: 
frivolity is often a rogue's best policy, 
if he did but know it. One finds it 
very difficult to think a coxcomb can 
commit robbery and murder. How- 
belt Desmarais came off triumphantly : 
and, immediately after this examina- 
tion, which had been his second one, 
and instigated solely at my desire, he 
came to me with a blush of virtuous 
indignation on his thin cheeks. " He 
did not presume," he said, with a bow 
profounder than ever, ^' to find fault 
with Monsieur le Oomte; it was hia 
fate to be the victim of ungprateful 
suspicion; but philosophical truths 
could not always conquer the feelings 
of the man, and he came to request 
his dismissal." I gave it him with 
pleasure. 

I must now state my own feelings 
on the matter : but I shall do so 
briefly. In my own mind, I repeat, 
I was fully impressed with the con- 
viction that Gerald was the real, and 
the head criminal ; and thrice did I 
resolve to repair to Devereux Oourti 
where he still resided, to lie in wait 
for him, to reproach him with his 
guilt, and at the sword's point in 
deadly combat to seek its earthly 
expiation. I spare the reader a 
narration of the terrible struggles 
which nature, conscience, all scru- 
ples and prepossessions of education 
and of blood, held with this 
resolution, the unholiness of which 
I endeavoured to clothe with the 
name of justice to Isora. Suffice 
it to say that this resolution I fore- 
went at last : and I did so more from 
a feeling that, despite my own con- 
viction of Gerald's guilt, one rational 
doubt rested upon the circumstance 
that the murderer seemed to my eyes 
of an inferior height to Gerald, and 
that the person whom I had pursued 
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on tlM» nigbt I had receited' that 
wosnd wiHch brought Isora to mj 
bed'^ida; and who, it waa natural to 
believe, was mj riral, appeared to me 
not^nly also slighter and shorter than 
Gerald, but of a size that seemed* to 
tally-with the murderer's. 

This solitary circumstance, which 
contradicted my other impressiens, 
was, I - say; more eflR^ctaal in making 
me dismiss the thought of- personal 
rereBge on Qerald, than the motires 
which virtna and religion should hare 
dietftted. The deep desire of' ven- 
geance is the calmest of all the pas- 
sions, and it is the one which most 
demands certainty to the reason, 
before- it releases its emotions, and 
obeys their dictates. The blow which 
was to do justice to Isora, I had 
resolved should- not be dealt, till 
I'had obtained' the most utter cer- 
tainty that it fell upon the true 
criminal. And thus, though I 
cherished through all time, and 
through all chimge, the burning wish 
for retribution, I was doomed to 
cherish it in secrefc, and not for years 
and years to behold a hope of attain- 
ing it; Once only I vented my feel- 
ings upon Qerald. I could not rest, 
or sleep, or execute the world's objects, 
till I had done so; but when they 
were thus once vented methought I 
could wait the will of time with a 
more settled patienee, and I re-entered 
upon the common career of life more 
externally fitted to fulfil its duties 
and 'its aims* 

That single indulgence of emotion 
followed immediately after my reso- 
lution of not forcing Qerald into 
bodily contest. I left my sword, lest 
I might be tempted to forget my 
determination. I rode to Devereux 
Court — I entered Qerald's chamber, 
while my horse stood unstalled at the 
gate. I said but few words, but each 
word was a volume. I told him to 
enjoy the fortune he had acquired by 
fraud, and the conscience he had 



stained with murder. "Enjoy them 
while you may," I said, " but know 
that sooner or later shall come a day, 
when the blood that cries from earth 
shall be heard in Heaven — and your 
blood shall appease it. Enow, if I 
seem to disobey the voice at my 
heart, I hear it night and day — and I 
only- live to fulfil at one time its com- 
mands.^ 

I left Mm stunned and horror- 
stricken. I flung myself on my horse, 
and cast not a look behind as I rode 
from -the towers and domains of which 
I had been despoiled. Never from 
that time would I trust myself to 
meet or see the despoiler. Once, 
directly after I had thus braved Mm 
in his usurped hall, he wrote to me. 
I returned the letter unopened. 
Enough of this ; the reader will now 
perceive what was the real nature of 
my feelings of revenge ; and will 
appreciate the reasons which, through- 
out this history, will cause me never 
or rarely to recur to those feelings 
again, until at least he will perceive 
a just hope of their consummation. 

I went with a quiet air and a set 
brow into the world. It was- a time 
of great political excitement. Though 
my creed forbade me the open senate, 
it could not deprive me of the veiled 
intrigue. St. John found ample em- 
ployment for my ambition, and I 
entered into the toils and objects of 
my race with a seeming avidity, more 
eager and engrossing than their own. 
In what ensues, you wiH perceive a 
great change in the character of my 
memoirs. Hitherto, I cfaiefly^ poor- 
trayed to you mysdf: I bared open 
to you my heart and tempei^— my 
passions, and the thoughts which 
belong to our passions. I shall now 
rather bring before you the natures 
and the minds of others. The lover 
and the dreamer are no more \ The 
satirist and the observer— the derider 
of human follies, participating whild 
he derides-^the worWlv and' keen 
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aeior in the hnmaiK. dramas — ih^tm^ 
are wbftLtfae distnetof my history on 
whiebr. yon:, ent^t Tisil' porkay me. 
From wliateirec pangs terju»tbe change 
ma|r>haTie been: wronc^t^ you will be 
the^ gainer- by that change. Tfa«^ 
gandy disspkiioniof eoncts; tha .tIoIiI' 
situdes and.th&YBnities:of.th(Md YikiOi 
haunt them; the glittering jest; aad 
the light. strain; thepaasing irony, or 
thfiidoBftireieotiQn:; the^haBaotett'Of 



the great; the coUoquiea^of wit;--^' 
these are what deligbt the tentper/ 
and amuse; the leisure- more thani 
the solemiL'i narrative of fated. lov«i 
As tho monster of the Kile.isfonnd^ 
beneaith tho siuuBiest banlEf> and in 
the most freshening wave, the.'Stream.< 
may seem to ■ wanderjOn in. meiody 
andimirthr—tbe ripfde and the beam; 
bat wh»iBka^ teU wliat' hakSf dark^ 
andtfearfaV Aodoev«r..Tigiiant>. beiow I 
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It isnot my intention to* write a 
poytieal* history, instead 'of& a/ private 
biography. No doubts in* the > next 
ceoAAry; there will be volvuaieft<«noagh 
wfitten- in celebration< of thai era 
wirileh my cont^aporaries-are'pleased 
to • term^ the greatest /thai in; modern 
times* has ever existed^ Besides) 
in tbe private and mors- concealed 
intfignes with which I w«a engaged 
with St. John, there was sometiung 
whi<^ regard for others wonld compel 
me to-preserTo in silenee. I shall 
therefore briefly atate that, in 1712, 
St. John dignified the- peerage by 
thai > title- wbieb his- exile; and his 
genins^bave rendered so ill-astrioM^ 

I- was with' him on the> day this 
honour was publicly announced. I 
found' him walking to and fro his 
roon, 'vrith hia^anns folded^ and with 
a very peculiar compresaioa' ofhis^ 
netliBr^ Up, whieb was-* a- costont he 
had' wlieft« anything -greatly Irritated 
or (yttnH»ed h\mj 

" W^llf iBaid M stopping abruptly 
as fae'isvirvme) ''weH, considering the 
peaeock- Htoley brought' so bright a 
pliuae to> his own nest, we^ nnist 
admire tbe • generosity wkich spared 
this-gay dnnghiU feather to mine i *^ 

"I&wl " saidJ; theugii I knew^the 



cause of hiS" angry metaphor. St* 
John used' metaphors iot spoeeh 
scarcely less- than in writing. 

''HowC cried thenew peeryeagerly, 
audi witlv one of thoso flashing looka • 
which' madO' his expression of (indig- 
nation the most powerful I eversaw* 
"Howl Was> the sacred promiM 
grented to me of my own c(^lat«Rid 
earldom, to be- violated; and while- 
the w^ght — the toil — ^the difBeulty* — 
the odium, of affairs, from which) 
Harley^ the despotic dullard, shrunk, 
alike inimbeoility and fear, had been^ 
left' exclusively to my shave^ an inablt 
in'the shape of an honour; to-be left: 
exclusively to my reward 1 You know 
my disposition is not to • over-rate th^ 
mere baubles^ ambitioB — yon laiow 
I care little for titles^and^for orders in 
themselves; buUtho most worthlew- 
thing becomes of bonse4menee> if made- 
a symbol of- what- is- of value, or de- • 
signed aa^ tho- tofcra. of an: aflh>ni. 
Listen; a collateral earldom falls ' 
vaoaBt--~it is partly pron»sed mei- 
Suddenly 'I am dragged from^ the 
House ' of Commons, where I' am* all 
poweifol; lam girell^— not this earl>^ 
dom, wMehry as belonging to my houses 
would' akme have induced < mo- to 
coiiBent> to- a • removal from- a spltere 
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where my enemies allow I had greater 
influence than any single commoner 
in the kingdom — I am giren, not 
this, but a miserable compromise of 
distinction — a new and an inferior 
rank — giren it against my will — 
thrust into the Upper House, to 
defend what this pompous driyeller, 
Oxford, is forced to forsake ; and not 
only exposed to all the obloquy of a 
most infuriate party, opposed to me, 
but mortified by an intentional affront 
from the party which, heart and soul, 
I have supported. Ton know that 
my birth is to the full as noble as 
Harley's—you know that my influence 
in the Lower House is far greater — 
you know that my name in the 
country, nay, throughout Europe, is 
far more popular — ^you know that the 
labour allotted to me has been far 
more weighty — ^}'ou know that the 
late Peace of Utrecht is entirely my 
fhtming — that the foes to the measure 
direct all their venom against me — 
that the friends of the measure heap 
upon me all the honour: — ^when, 
therefore, this exact time is chosen 
for breaking a promise formerly made 
to me — ^when a pretended honour, 
known to be most unpalatable to me, 
is thrust upon me — ^when, at this 
very time, too, six vacant ribbons of 
the garter flaunt by me — one resting 
on the knee of this Harley, who was 
able to obtain an earldom for himself 
— ^the others given to men of far 
inferior pretensions, though not in- 
ferior rank, to my own — myself 
markedly, glaringly passed by, — how 
can I avoid feeling that things, despic- 
able in themselves, are become of a 
vital power, from the evident intention 
that they should be insults to me i The 
insects we despise as they buzz around 
ns become dangerous when they settle 
on ourselves and we feel their sting f 
But," added Bolingbroke, suddenly 
relapsing into a smile, " I have long 
wanted a nickname, I have now found 
one for myself. You know Oxford is 



called "The Dragon;' well, hence- 
forth call me 'St Qeorge ;' for, assure 
as I live, will I overthrow the Dragon. 
I say this in jest, but I mean it in 
earnest. And now that I ,bave dis- 
charged my bile, let us talk of this 
wonderful poem, which, though I have 
read it a hundi«d times, I am never 
wearied of admiring.** 

*' Ah—the Bape of the Lock ! It 
is indeed beautiful, but I am not fond 
of poetry now. By the way, how is it 
that all our modem poets speak to 
the taste, the mind, the judgment, 
and never to the feelings ? Are they 
right in doing so?" 

** My friend, we are now in a polished 
age. What have feelings to do with 
civilisation ? " 

^ Why, more than you will allow. 
Perhaps the greater our civilisation^ 
the more numerous our feelings. Our 
animal passions lose in excess, but 
our mental gain; and it is to the 
menial that poetry should speak. Our 
English muse, even in this wonderful 
poem, seems to me to be growing, 
like our English beauties, too gUt- 
teringly artificial — it wears rouge and 
a hoop ! " 

''Hal ha! — ^yes, they ornament 
now, rather than create-— cut drapery, 
rather than marble. Our poems 
remind me of the ancient statues. 
Phidias made them, and Bubo and 
Bombax dressed them in purple. 
But this does not apply to young 
Pope, who has shown in this very 
poem that he can work the quarry as 
well as choose the gems. But see^ 
the carriage awaits ns. I have worlds 
to do, — first there is Swift to see — 
next, there is some exquisite Burgundy 
to taste — then, too, there is the new 
actress; and, by the by, yon must 
tell me what yon think of Bentl^*s 
Horace : we will drive first to my 
bookseller's to see it — Swift shall wait 
— Heavens ! how he would rage if he 
heard me. I was going to say what 
a pity it is that that man should have 
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BO mncli littleness of yanity; but I 
shoQld have uttered a very foolish 
sentiment if I had i " 

" And why ] " 

'* Because, if he had not so much 
littleness perhaps he would not be so 
great : what, but vanity, makes a man 
write and speak, and slave, and 
become famous 1 Alas!" and here 
St. John's countenance changed from 
gaiety to thought; *^ 'tis a melancholy 
thing in human nature that so little 
is good and noble, both in itself and 
in its source ! Our very worst passions 
will ofteii produce sublimer effects 
than our best. Phidias (we will apply 
to him for another illustration,) made 
the wonderful statue of Minerva for 
his country ; but, in order to avenge 
himself on that country, he eclipsed 
it in the far more wonderful statue of 
the Jupiter Olymplus. Thus, from a 
vicious feeling emanated a greater 
glory than from an exalted principle ; 
and the artist was less celebrated for 
the monument of his patriotism than 
for that of his revenge ! But aUons, 
foon cher, we grow wise and dull. Let 
US go to choose our Burgundy and 
our comrades to share it." 

However, with his characteristic 
affectation of bounding ambition, and 
consequently hope, to no one object in 
particular, and of mingling afiairs of 
light importance with those of the 
most weighty, Lord Bolingbroke 
might pretend not to recur to, or to 
dwell upon, his causes of resentment 
— from that time they never ceased 
to influence him to a great, and for a 
statesman, an unpardonable, degree. 
We cannot, however, blame politicians 
for their hatred, until, without hating 
any body, we have for a long time 
been politicians ourselves; strong 
minds have strong passions, and men 
of strong passions must hate as well 
as love. 

The next two years passed, on 
my part, in perpetual intrigues of 
diplomacy, combined with an unceas- 



ing, though secret, endeavour to 
penetrate the mystery which hung 
over the events of that dreadful night. 
All, however, was in vain. I know 
not what the English police may be 
hereafter, but, in my time, its officers 
seem to be chosen, like honest Dog* 
berry's companions, among '' the most 
senseless and fit men." They are, 
however, to the iiill, as much knaves 
as fools; and perhaps a wiser pos- 
terity will scarcely believe that, when 
things of the greatest value are 
stolen, the owners, on applying to 
the chief magistrate, will often be 
told that no redress can be given 
there, while one of the officers will 
engage to get back the goods, upon 
paying the thieves a certain sum in 
exchange — if this is refused — ^your 
effects are gone for ever ! A pretty 
state of internal government. 

It was about a year after the 
murder that my mother informed me 
of an event which tore from my heart 
its last private tie, viz., the death of 
Aubrey. The last letter I had 
received from him has been placed 
before the reader; it was written at 
Devereux Court, just before he left it 
for ever. Montreuil had been with 
him during the illness which proved 
fatal, and which occurred in Ireland. 
He died of consumption ; and when 
I heard from my mother that Mon- 
treuil dwelt most glowingly upon the 
devotion he had manifested during 
the last months of his life, I could 
not help fearing that the morbidity 
of his superstition had done the work 
of physical disease. On this fatal 
news, my mother retired from 
Devereux Court to a company of 
ladies of our faith, who resided 
together, and practised the most 
ascetic rules of a nunnery, though 
they gave not to their house that 
ecclesiastical name. My mother had 
long meditated this project, and it 
was now a melancholy pleasure to put 
it into execution. From that period 
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I nre1y>heard'froxn hw^and by litUe 
and little she ea shrunk- from alt 
worldly objects- thai my visits,- aad -I 
believe even tiiese of Qeiald^ beeame' 
unweleome aad .distasteful. 

At' to mj- lawsait, it went on 
glemusly; aeeovding to the assertions 
of my brisk little lawyer^ who had 
deelared so emphaAically tbuU he liked 
mi^Bg. quick werb of a suit. And, 
at last, what withbribeiy and feeing, 
and pvshing, a day was fixed for the 
final adjnstmeni of ray claim*«-4t 
came^— the cause was heard and lost. 
I should' htkYfi been ruined, bni for 
one oircmnstance ; the old lady> ray 
fiitker^s godmother, who had witnessed 
my fifTst and concealed maFriage> left 
mea pretty estate- near Epsom. I 
turned it into gold, and it was 
fortanate that I did so soon, as the 
reader is about to see. 

The queen died — and a cloud already 
began to look raenadng to the eyes 
of the Yiseount Bdingbroke> and 
therefore to those of the Count 
Devereuz. "We will weather, out 
the shower,'* said Bolingbroke. 

" Gould not you," said I, '^raake our 
friend Oxford the Talapat?"* and 
Bolingbroke laughed. All men find wit 
in the jests broken on their enemies I 

One morning, however, I ' received 
a laconic note from him, which, not^ 
withstanding its shortness and seem^ 
ing'gaiety, I knew well signified that 
something, notealeulated for daughter, 
had ' occurred. I went^ and found 
that his new majesty had deprived 
him-' of the seids and secured his 
papers. We- looked very blank at 
eachr other.^ At last^ Bolingbroke 



* A thing MBtfA by the Siamese for the 
same purpose as we now use the umbrella. 
A work deeoriptir e of 8iam» by M. de la 
LoaiMre» in. which the Talapal ia soBwwhat 
mimitetgrdeaoribed, havinf been-<translated 
Inte EUiglishr and having excited soix^e 
curiosity, a few years before Count Deyerenz 
now uses the word, the alluiion was pro- 
balbly ftviiHa»u»-B». 



smiled. I must say that, cnlpaUeas 
he was in some points as a pelitioian 
— culpable, not from being ambitiens- 
(for I would not give muolT' for th^ 
Btatesman- who is otherwise), bnt-from 
not having inseparably ^ linked his 
aral)iiion to the wellire of his-oonntfy, 
rather than to that of a party — for) 
despite of '^whathas been said of his^ 
his - aml4ti<Hi waa- never- sekfisb— 
culpable as- he* was when glory allnrsd: 
him, he was most admirable wheni 
danger ^assailed' him 1^' and; by the^ 

* I know weU-thfet it has bean saldothtrk - 
wise^ and that'fielingbmke.haa been Mouaed*' 
of timidity for not atayiog in England, andr 
making Mr. Robert Walpole a present of 
his head. The elegant author of ** De Yere," 
haa fallen into a very great, though a 
very hacknied error, in landing OzlocdHi 
poUtioal-chara«ter« and condemning Bolxog- 
broke's, because <the former .awftited a trials 
and the latter shunned it. A very little 
reflection might, perhaps ha^e taught the 
aooompUshed noveliet that there could be 
no compasiaen' between the two oases» 
because there, was no comparison. between 
the relative danger of Oxford and Boling- 
broke. Oxford, as their subsequent im- 
peachment proved, was far mtae numerously 
and powerfoUy supported . thaaj hla iUos< 
trious enemy ; and there is really n^eavthly 
cause for doubting the truth of BoUng- 
broke's assertion, viz., that ** He had re^ 
ceived repeated and certain information that 
a resolution was taken, by those wlio had 
power to execute it, to pursue him to the 
scaffold." There are certain aitoationa in 
whieh a brave and a good man should wil- 
lingly surrender life; but I humbly opine 
that there may sometimes exist a situation 
inwhich lie should preserre it: and if ever 
man was plaoed'in that latter aitaatUmv it 
was Lord Bolingbroke. To cbooae uasMff- 
tarily to put one's head imder the axe, 
without benefiting any but one's enemies 
by the -act* is, in my- eyes,- the proof of a 
fool, not ta hero; and to attack a man for 
not placing, his bead in that agseeable and 
most useful predicament— for preferring, in 
short, to live for a world, rather than to 
perish by a faction, appears to be a mode of 
arguing that has a wonderfiil rasemUaaoe 
to nonsense. When Lord Bolingbroke was 
impeached, two men only out of those 
numerouB retainers in the Lower House 
who had been wont so >loudly to applaud 
theeeoMtai^ of (statci- in hia»pr o sawi t iea (tf 
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slmde of thai. Tolly whom he so 
idolised; his philosophy was the moat 
coBYeiueaily worn of any- person's I 
eTer/ioeL Wiben it woald have- been 
in the way^^at the..sii|ipei' of > an 
aetrMs^-rin;. the leT^eS'of/a.oourtf— ia* 
the boudoir of abeauty — ^in the arena; 
of the senate — in the intrigue of the j 
cabinetfyon would 'not haTeobserred 
a seaob of the good old gacmeai. But 
directly it was wanted-^in the hour 
of pain-i— in the dayof ;peril^-in the. 
suapense of ext]«<-4n: (w^rst. of-aU) 
th«- torpor- of tranquillity, my eztra^ 
ordinary friend lunfolded it pieee/ by 
piece^^-wrapped. himself up in it-'-^at: 
down-defied the world, and uttered 
the most -beautiful sentimeata- upoui 
the comfort and luxury of his raimienty 
that caoj: possihly bo. iniagined. It 
used to reiBittd me^ that same philo- 
sophy ^of - hts, of the ■ enchanted tent 
ln>. the Arabian Tale, which one 
moment lay. wrapped; in a nut^ell, 
aaadithenext covered an army, 

.Boiingbroke smiled, and quoted 
Oioeoa, and after an hour's conversa- 
tion, which on his part was by no 
means like that of a person whose 
very head waa in no enviable state of 
safety, he slid at once from a sarcasm 
upon Steele into a discussion as to 
the best measures to be adopted. Let -i 
me-be .brief 'on this point i Through- ' 
out the whole of that short session, 
he beha^^ed in a manner- more . deli- 
cately and profoundly wise than; I 
thinky th* whole of his previous 
admioietnkdon' caft. equals He sua 
tained . with the most unflagging^ the 
moat unwearied, dexterity, the s^ing 
spirits of his associates. Without ami 
act, or. the shadow of an act; that! 
could be< called .time-serving, he. laid 
himself, oui to conciliate the king, 
and. to propitiate parliament.; with 

(^ ■ p III 1 1 I II I — ' II . 1 1 — 

th4)M v«ij m^MiK'W for vh^-he was now 
to be ,oond«iinped — two men. only (Gr«neral 
Row and Mr. Hungerford), uttered a single 
qrllable in defence of the minister dtegraoed. 
—Ed. 
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a dignified prudence wUch^- while' it: 
seemed lUaftve petty pique^ waa^weU-. 
calealated to remove the <: ap^earanea ' 
of that disaffection' withx whdeh he^ 
was charged, and disorimiinated justly 
biatweeB the :king and thaoew adnun-^ 
istration, he lent hw talents »to the- 
assistanee* of the monarch, by whom 
his impeachment was already resolved 
on^ and aided in the. settlement of the ^ 
civiiiist^ while he was infuUexpecta- 
tioD of a- criminal aceasatioikt 

The new- parliament met, and all 
doubt was -over. Anampeachmentof < 
the late administration was decided 
upon* I waa settling bills with td^ 
little lawyer one morning, wlvexi' 
Bolingbroke entered my room. He 
took a chair, nodded to. met not. to 
dismiss my assiatant, joined' our 
conversation, and when conversation 
waa merged in accounts; he took up a . 
book' of songSy and amused himself' 
with it till my business was over and 
my disciple of- Coke retired. He 
then said, very slowly^ and with a 
slight yawn—" You have never, been 
at Paris, I think? " 

" Never — ^you are enchanted with, 
that gay city." 

" Yes, but when I waa. last, there, . 
the good -people flattered i my vanity ' 
enough to bribe my taste. I shall be 
abia to form a more unbiassed and 
impartial judgment in a few days.*' 

« A few days 1 " 

"Ay, my dear count: docs it 
startle youl T wonder whether the. 
pretty i^d T^snctnwill be as kind to - 
me as she was, and -whether tout le 
intmde (that most- exquisite phrase • 
for five hundred people,) will rise 
now at the Opera on my entrance. 
Do you think that a banished' 
minister can have ^y, theamallest; 
resemblance, to what he was.when in . 
power ? By gumdragon, as our friend 
Swift so euphoniously and elegantly 
says, or swears, by gumdragon, I think 
not ! What altered .Satan so after his 
fain what gave him homs.«od*itail} 
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nothing but his disgrace. Oh ! years, 
and disease, plague, pestilence, and 
famine, never alter a man so much 
as the loss of power." 

"You saj wisely; but what am I 
to gather from your words 1 is it all 
oyer with us in real earnest]" 

" Us ! with me it is indeed all oyer 
' — pou may stay here for eyer. / 
must fly — a packet boat to Calais, 
or a room in the Tower — I must 
choose between the two. I had some 
thoughts of remaining — and con- 
frontiug my trial, but it would be 
folly — there is a difference between 
Oxford and me. He has friends, 
though out of power ; I haye none. 
If they impeach him — he will escape ; 
if they impeach me, they will either 
shut me up like a rat in a cage, 
for twenty years, till, old and for- 
gotten, I tear my heart out with 
my confinement, or they will bring 
me at once to the block. No, no — 
I must keep myself for another day ; 
and, while they banish me, I will 
leaye the seeds of the true cause to 
grow up till my return. Wise and 
exquisite policy of my foes — * Frustra 
Cassium amoyisti, si gliscere et yigere 
Brutorum emulos passurus es.'* But 
I haye no time to lose — farewell, my 
friend — God bless you — ^you are sayed 
from these storms ; and eyen intoler- 
ance, which preyented the exercise 
of your genius, preseryes you now 
from the danger of haying applied 
that genius to the welfiEure of your 
country : Heayen knows, whatever my 
faults, I have sacrificed what I loved 
better than all things — ^study and 
pleasure — ^to her cause. In her wars I 
served even my enemy Marlborough, in 
order to serve her; her peace I effected, 
and I suffer for it.* Be it so, I am 

'Fidens animi atque In utramque paratii8.'t 

* Vainly have you banished Cassias, if you 
shall suffer the rivals of the Brutuses to 
spread themselves and flourish. 

t Confident of soul and prepared for 
either fortune. 



Once more I embrace you — fare- 
well." 

" Nay," said I, " listen to me, you 
shall not go alone. France is already, 
in reality, my native country; there 
did I receive my birth, it is no hard- 
ship to return to my iwtaie solum — 
it is an honour to return in the com- 
pany of Henry St. John. I will have 
no refusal ; my law case is over, my 
papers are few, my money I will 
manage to transfer. Remember the 
anecdote you told me, yesterday, of 
Anaxagoras, who, when asked where 
his country was, pointed with his 
finger to heaven. It is applicable, I 
hope, as well to me as to yourself; to 
me, uncelebrated and obscure, to yon, 
the senator and the statesmm" 

In vain Bolingbroke endeavoured 
to dissuade me from this resolution; 
he was the only friend fate had left 
me, and I was resolved that mis- 
fortune should not part us. At last 
he embraced me tenderly, and con- 
sented to what he could not resist. 
"But you cannot/' he said, "quit 
England to-morrow night, as I 
must." 

" Pardon me," I answered, " the 
briefer the preparation, the greater 
the excitement, and what in life is 
equsXiothat?" 

*' True," answered Bolingbroke; 
*' to some natures, too restless to be 
happy, excitement can compensate 
for all ; compensate for years wasted, 
and hopes scattered — compensate for 
bitter regret at talents perverted and 
passions unrestrained. But we will 
talk philosophically when we hare 
more leisure. You will dine with me 
to-morrow; we will go to the play 
together — I promised poor Lucy that 
I would see her at the theatre, and I 
cannot break my word — and an hour 
afterwards we will commence our ex- 
cursion to Paris. And now I will ex- 
plain to you the plan I have arranged 
for our escape." 
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CHAPTER III. 



The real Actors Spectators of the false ones. 



It was a brilliant night at the 
theatre. The boxes were crowded to 
excess. Every eye was directed 
towards Lord Bolingbroke, who, with 
bis usual dignified and consummate 
grace of manner, conversed with the 
various loiterers with whom, from 
time to time, his box was filled. 

" Look yonder," said a very young 
man, of singular personal beauty, 
*'look yonder, my lord, what a 
3panoply of smiles the Duchess wears 
to-night, and how triumphantly she 
-directs those eyes, which they say 
were once so beautiful, to your box," 

"Ah," said Bolingbroke, "her 
grace does me too much honour ; I 
must not neglect to acknowledge her 
courtesy ; " and, leaning over the box, 
Bolingbroke watched his opportunity 
till the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
fiat opposite to him, and who was 
talking with great and evidently joy- 
ous vivacity to a tall, thin man, 
beside her, directed her attention, 
and that of her whole party, in a 
fixed and concentrated stare, to the 
emperilled minister. With a dignified 
smile Lord Bolingbroke then put his 
hand to his heart, and bowed pro- 
foundly ; the Duchess looked a little 
abashed, but returned the courtesy 
quickly and slightly, and renewed her 
conversation. 

•' Faith, my lord," cried the young 
gentleman who had before spoken, 
*' you managed that well ! No 
reproach is like that which we 
clothe in a smile, and present with a 
bow." 

** I am happy," said Lord Boling- 
broke, " that my conduct receives the 



grave support of a son of my political 
opponent." 

" Chrave support, my Lord ! you 
are mistaken — never apply the epithet 
grave to anything belonging to Philip 
Wharton. But, in sober earnest, I 
have sat long enough with you to 
terrify all my friends, and must now 
show my worshipful face in another 
part of the house. Count Devereux, 
will you come with me to the 
Duchess's]" 

"What! the Duchess's imme- 
diately after Lord Bolingbroke's I — 
the Whig after the Tory — ^it would 
be as trying to one's assurance as a 
change from the cold bath to the hot 
to one's constitution." 

" Well, and what so delightful as a 
trial in which one triumphs? and a 
change in which one does not lose 
even one's countenance % " 

*'Take care, my lord," said Bo- 
lingbroke, laughing ; '* those are 
dangerous sentiments for a man like 
you, to whom the hopes of two great 
parties are directed, to express so 
openly, even on a trifle, and in a 
jese 

" 'Tis for that reason I utter them. 
I like being the object of hope and 
fear to men, since my miserable for- 
tune made me marry at fourteen, 
and cease to be aught but a wedded 
thing to the womon. But, sup with 
me at the Bedford — you, my lord, 
and the Count." 

" And you will ask Walpole, Addi- 
son, and Steele,* to join us; ehl" 



* All political opponents of Lord Boling< 
broke. 
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said Bolingbroke. ''No, we have 
other engagements for to-night ; but 
we shall meet again soon." 

And the eccentric youth nodded 
his adieu, disappeared, and a minute 
afterwards was seated bjthdMdO'Of 
the Duchess of Marlborough. 

''There goes a boy/' said Boling- 
broke, " who, at the age of fifteen, 
has in kim like power to be the 
greatest man of his day, .aoxd -in all 
probability -'Will only be 'the most 
siagiilAr. An 'obttiiiate man is -tare 
of doing-well ; awaTerisgx>r a^whhn- 
Bi«alone (wkieh is the •same' ihii^) is 
'AS uncertain, eren in kis elevati«m,a8 
a shttitlecoek. Bat look to the box 
'At the right-^o you see the beantifol 
JjadyMary?" 

" Yes," said Mr. {Trefiisis, who 'was 
with us, " she has only justoeme to 
town. 'Tis said she and N'ed Mon- 
tagne live like dovesJ" 

"How!'%«aid Lord Bolingbroke; 
"that ^iok, ^restleiB eyeseens to 
^kave TerjA Mtlle of the dore in it." 

" But how becotifulshe is ! " said 
Trefasis, admhrisgly. "What a pity 
tkat tlMBe'4zqaisite hands should be 
' so dirty ! h t sminds me " (Tvefnsis 
lored a coaraemecdote) '' of heran- 
-twer-to old Madame de iNoaiU6s,'who 
'ttiade exactly the -same remark to 
-her. ' Do you eall my hands dirty ? ' 
cvied'Lady'Maiy, faoldiag tiiem up 
with'themost innocent naXveti, 'Ah, 
Madame, --n v<m8 pov/viez voir mtes 
piedsf" 

"FidoncfmAd I, taming away ; 
b«t who is that'Tery small, deformed 
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man behind her, — he with the bright 
bUwkeye?" 

"Know you not?" said Boling- 
broke ; "tell it not in Qath !— 'tia & 
rising sun, whom I have already 
learned to worship — the young author 
of the 'Essay on Criticism,' and 
the 'Bape of the Lock.' Egad the 
little poet seems to eclipse us with 
the women as much as with the 
mon. Do you mafk -how .eagerly 
Lady Mary listens to kim, even thoqgh 
the toll gentleman -in Uack, who in 
vain endean»iirs to win her atten- 
tions, is thought the bandsemest 
gallant in London? Ah, Qenitis is 
paid by«miles'from all fesudeB but 
Fortniie ; little, methinks, >does that 
yo«ng poet, in bis first intoxication 
of flattery «nd fame, gues» what a let 
ofcoiktestimd strife is in store for 
4Mm. The vejry breath which a lilecary 
man respires is hot with hatreds-find 
the . youthful proselyte enters that 
eareer whioh seems to him so: glitter- 
ing, «Ten as Dame Pliant's brother in 
the Alefaemist entered town — not to 
be fed* with kuniry, and diet on plea- 
sure, hat ' to learn to quarreliand live 
by his wits.' " 

The play was ' now 'nearly over. 
With ^groat gravity Lord Bolingbroke 
summoned 6ne of the principal actors 
to his box, and bespoke a play for 
the next week : leaning then on my 
arm; he left the theatre. We hasteoed 
to 'his home, put on our disgoiaes, 
and, without a^y adventure worth 
recounting, -effected our eseape, and 
landed oafely at Calais. 
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?^»«x-iiid]iuteT> wa» reoeimd boAh at 
CalaiBaiid at Paris vitiitli«inost grati- 
fying 'honovrs-^e yfas > ihen'^entirely 



the'Tinaii to -captivate the Freneh. dame de Cboisi to me, ""whieh load 



The beaafy of bis^peKioii, the igisce 
of ' his flaaaaer, his- ocfmrammate taste 
in all thiskgs, the exceeding mkriety 
and'spa^liDg Tivaeityof :hiB ooirrer- 
saiioii, anehaated them. In later life 
lie ^has .(grown (more reserved and 
pr^«iuid, e ven in^habitual xatereonne, 
• and atteiiltion is. now fixed to the 
aoUdify of the diamond, ,«s at that 
time one was too dazsled to think of 
^ny thing-bat its biiUxaney. 

While Bolingbsoke ^^as receiTuag 
insits of state, I bumed myself in 
inquiring after a certain Madame de 
Babsac. The reader will remember 
tliat the* envelope ^f that letter which 
Oswald hadibrottght to metatDevereaz 
Court was signed by the lettesBC. de 
B. N<ow, when Oswald disappeared, 
after -that dreadful night to which 
even now I oiui' scarcely bring myself 
to -allude, these initials occurred to 
jay rememhaeance, and Oswald havang 
said thf y bekuaged- to a lady fetanerly 
intimate "Witht my father, I inquired 
of my mother if • she could 'guess to 
wkat French lady -such initials w<ould 
apply. She, with an evident paag of 
jealmisy, mentioned a Madame de 
Balzac; and to this lady I .iiow 
resolved to address mys^f, with the 
iamt hope of 'learning from her some 
intelligence respectidag Oswald. It 
was not difficult to find out tlie abode 
of one who in her day had played no 
inconsiderable- rd/e- in that Oemedy of 
Errors, — ^the Great World, -fihe was 
still living at Paris; what Fr^ch- 



w«miin '"YTOuld, if she . couid > help : it, 
live any where ^^ else? "There «8re a 
hundred gates," said the witty »Ma- 



into Baris, but only two^nnds ontiof 
it, — ^the convent, or (odious ^«fd !) 
the^gcave." 

I hastened to iMadione Baiane's 
hotel. I was uidiered through three 
ima^^niifioent ^apartments mto ione, 
> which to JDsy eyes seemed 'to > contain 
a tiirone : i]q(K)n a nearer inepeetiim I 
discovered it '^as a b^. Upon a 
^ge Hshair, -by a very had fire—^it 
*was (in rthe; month of Mar^-^sat a 
tall, handsome woman, ^xcessEvely 
painted, and dressed in a .uutaner 
whaeh to Jmj )taste, accmstosned to 
£Dglish .finery, seemed singularly 
.plain. I bad sent in ^e;meiming to 
Tsquest permission to «wait onr her,'eo 
that she was prepared .for my visit. 
^<3he rose, offered jmeiier dieek, kissed 
mine, shed sevefal tears, and' in^short 
testified ^a great deal of kindness 
towards' me. Old ladies, who have 
flirted 'with our fathers, ^hrirf s seem 
to claim a sort of prc^rty.in'<the 
sons! 

Before - she resomed >lier seat ^i^e 
held me outsat arm's: length. ''You 
have a family likeness to your ibrave 
father," said she, with a little 'disap- 
pointment; "but — '' 

"Madame de Baljac iroald ^add," 
interrupted I, filling up the sentence 
which I saw her bieiweUianee 4iad 
made her iM-eak off, ''Madame de 
Balzac would add that I ammot^so 
goodeloetking. It is true; the like- 
ness is transmitted '<to ..me within 
rather > than without ; ^and if I have 
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not my father's priyilege to be 
admired, I have at least his capacities 
to admire/' and I bowed. 

Madame de Balzac took three large 
pinches of snuff. *' That is very well 
said," said she gravely: "very well 
indeed! not at all like yonr father, 
though, who never paid a compliment 
in his life. Your clothes, by the by, 
are in exquisite taste : I had no idea 
that English people had arrived at 
fiuch perfection in the fine arts. 
Your face is a little too long ! You 
admire Bacine, of course] How do 
you like Paris 1 " 

All this was not said gaily or 
quickly : Madame de Balzac was by 
no means a gay or a quick person. 
She belonged to a peculiar school of 
Frenchwomen, who affected a little 
languor, a great deal of stiffness, an 
indifference to forms when forms 
were to be used by themselves, and 
an unrelaxing demand of forms when 
forms were to be observed to them by 
others. Added to this, they talked 
plainly upon all matters, without 
ever entering upon sentiment. This 
was the school she belonged to ; but 
she possessed the traits of the indi- 
vidual as well as of the species. She 
was keen, ambitious, worldly, not 
unaffectionate, nor unkind ; very 
proud, a little of the devotee — because 
it was the fashion to be so- — an 
enthusiastic admirer of military glory, 
aod a most prying, searching, intri- 
guing, schemer of politics without the 
slightest talent for the science. 

** Like Paris ! " said I, answering 
only the last question, and that not 
with the most scrupulous regard to 
truth. "Can Madame de Balzac 
think of Paris, and not conceive the 
transport which must inspire a person 
entering it for the first time 1 But I 
had something more endearing than 
a stranger's interest to attach me to 
it ; I longed to express to my father's 
friend my gratitude for the interest 
which I venture to believe she 



on one occasion manifested towards 



me. 



n 



"Aht you mean my caution to 
you against that terrible DeMontreail. 
Yes, I trust I was of service to you 
therer 

And Madame de Balzac then pro- 
ceeded to favour me with the whole 
history of the manner in which she 
had obtained the letter she had sent 
me, accompanied by a thousand anft* 
themas against those eUroces JSsuites, 
and a thousand eulogies on her own 
genius and virtues. I brought her 
from this subject, so interesting to 
herself, as soon as decorum would 
allow me : and I then made inqniiy 
if she knew aught hf Oswald, or could 
suggest any mode of obtaining intelli- 
gence respecting him. Madame de 
Balzac hated plain, blunt, blank 
questions, and she always travelled 
thx'ough a wilderness of parentheses, 
before she answered them. But at 
last I did ascertain her answer, and 
found it utterly unsatisfactory. She 
had never seen nor heard any thing of 
Oswald since he had left her charged 
with her commission to me. I then 
questioned her respecting the cha- 
racter of the man, and found Mr. 
Marie Oswald had little to plume 
himself upon in that respect He 
seemed, however, from her account 
of him, to be more a rogue than a 
villain ; and, from two or three stories 
of his cowardice, which Madame de 
Balzac related, he appeared to me 
utterly incapable of a design so daring 
and systematic as that of which it 
pleased all persons who troubled 
themselves about my afffurs, to suspect 
him. 

Finding, at last, that no further 
information was to be gained on this 
point, I turned the conversation to 
Montrcuil. I found, from Madame 
de Balzac's very abuse of him, that he 
enjoyed a great reputation in the 
country, and a great favour at court. 
He had been early befriended by 
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Father la Chaise, and he was now 
especially trusted and esteemed by 
the successor of that Jesuit, Le Tellief; 
— Le Tellier, that rigid and bigoted 
servant of Loyola — ^the sovereign of 
{he king himself — the destroyer of 
the Port Koyal, and the mock and 
terror of the be-devilled and perse- 
cuted Jansenists. Besides this^ I 
learnt what has been before pretty 
clearly evident — viz. that Montreuil 
was greatly in the confidence of the 
Chevalier, and that he was supposed 
already to have rendered essential 
service to the Stuart cause. His 
reputation had increased with every 
year^ and was as great for private 
sanctity as for political talent. 

When this information, given in a 
very different spirit from that in 
which I retail it, was over, Madame 
de Balzac observed — " Doubtless you 
will obtain a private audience with 
the king r' 

'* Is it possible, in his present age 
and infirmities 1 '* 

" It ought to be, to the son of the 
brave Marshal Devereux." 

"I shall be happy to receive 
Madame's instructions how to obtain 
the honour : her name would, I feel, 
be a greater passport to the royal 
presence than that of a deceased 
soldier ; and Yenus's cestus may 
obtain that grace which would never 
be accorded to the truncheon of 
Maral" 

Was there ever so natural and so 
easy a compliment] My Venus of 
fifty smiled. 

"Tou are mistaken, Count,^ said 
she ; ** 1 have no Interest at court : 
the Jesuits forbid that to a Jansenist : 
but I will speak this very day to the 
Bishop of Fr^jus : he is related to me, 
and will obtain so slight a boon for 
you with ease. He has just left his 
bishopric : you know how he hated 
it. l^othing could be pleasanter 
than his signing himself, in a letter 
to Cardinal Quirini — * Fleuri, ivique 

No. 249. J 



de Freyus par Vindignation divine* 
The king does not like him much; 
but he is a good man on the whole, 
though Jesuitical ; he shall introduce 
you." 

I expressed my gratitude for the 
favour, and hinted that possibly the 
relations of my father's first wife, the 
haughty and ancient house of La 
Tremouille, might save the Bishop of 
Frejus from the pain of exerting 
himself on my behalf. 

"You are very much mistaken/ 
answered Madame de Balzac : " priests 
point the road to court, as well as to 
heaven; and warriors and nobles have 
as little to do with the former as they 
have with the latter, the unlucky 
Due de Yillars only excepted — ^a man 
whose ill fortune is enough to destroy 
all the laurels of France. Ma foi ! 
I believe the poor Duke might rival 
in luck that Italian poet who said, in 
a fit of despair^ that if he had been 
bred a hatter, men would have been 
bom without heads." 

And Madame de Balzac chuckled 
over this joke till, seeing that no 
farther news was to be gleaned from 
her, I made my adieu, and my de- 
parture. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness 
manifested towards me by my father's 
early connexions. The circumstance 
of my accompanying Bolingbroke, 
joined to my age, and an address 
which, if not animated nor gay, had 
not been acquired without some youth* 
ful cultivation of the graces, gave me 
a sort of 6daJt as well as consideration. 
And Bolingbroke, who was only jea- 
lous of superiors in power> and who 
had no equals in anything else, added 
greatly to my reputation by his 
panegyrics. f^ 

Everyone sought me — ^and the at- 
tention of society at Paris would, to 
most, be worth a little trouble to 
repay. Perhaps, if I had liked it, I 
might have been the rage ; but that 
vanity was over. I contented myself 
I 11 
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with being admitted into society iwi 
an obseryer, withoat a single wiah to 
become tbe observed. When one has 
once outlived the an^ition of fashion 
I know not a greater affliction than 
an over-attention ; and the Spectator 
did jast what I should have done in a 
similar case, when he left his lodgings, 
" because he wai^ asked every morning 
how he had slept." In the immediate 
vicinity of the court, the king^s devo- 
tion, age, and misfortunes, threw a 
damp over society; but there were 
still some sparkling circles, who put 
the king out of the mode, and de- 
clared that the defeats of his generals 
made capital subjects for epigrams. 
What a delicate and subtle air did 
hang over those soiries, where all 
that were bright and lovely, and noble 
and gay, and witty and wise, were 
assembled in one brilliant cluster! 
Imperfect as my rebearsals must be, 
I think the few pages I shall devote 
to a description of these glittering 
conversations must still retain some- 
thing of that original piquancy which 
l^e soirees of no other capital could 
rival or appreciate. 

One morning, about a week after 
my interview with Madame de Balzac, 
I received a note from her, requesting 
me to visit her that day, and appoint- 
ing the hour. 

Accordingly I repaired to the house 
of the fair politician. I found her 
with a man in a clerical garb, and of 
a'benevolent and prepossessing conn- 
feaanoe. She introduced him to me 
as the Bishop of Fr^jus, and he re- 
ceived me with an air very uncommon 
fo his countrymen, viz., with an ease 
that seemed to result from real good 
nature, rather than artificial grace. 

*' I shall feel," said he, quietly, and 
without the least appearance of paying 
a compliment, " very glad to mention 
your wish to his Majesty; and I have 
Qot the least doubt but that he will 
admit to his presence one who has 
such hereditary claims on his notice. 



Madame de Miuntenon^ hj Uie way, 
has charged me to present you to her, 
whenever you will give me the oppor- 
tunity. She knew your admirable 
mother well, and, for her sake, wishes 
once to see you. You know, perhaps. 
Monsieur, that the extreme retire- 
ment of her life renders this message 
from Madame de Maintenon an 
unusual and rare honour." 

I expressed my thanks ;-r-the bishop 
received them with a paternal rather 
than a courtier-like air, and appointed. 
a day for me to attend him to the 
palace. We then conversed a short 
time upon Indifferent matters, which,! 
observed, the good bishop took especial 
pains to preserve clear from French 
politics. He asked me, however, two 
or three questions about the state of 
parties in England — about finance 
and the national debt — about Ormond 
and Oxford ; and appeared to give the 
most close attention to my replies.. 
He smiled once or twice, when his 
relation, Madame de Balzac, broke 
out into sarcasms agunst the Jesuits, 
which had nothing to do with the. 
subjects in question. 

'• Ah, ma Mre cotuine,** said he, 
" you flatter me by showing that you 
like me not as the politician, but the 
private relation — ^not as the Bishop 
of Fr^jus, but as Andre de FleurL" 

Madame de Balzac smiled, and an- 
swered by a compliment. She was a 
politician for the kingdom, it is true, 
but &he was also a politician for her- 
self. She was far from exclaiming, 
with Pindar, " Thy business, my 
city, I prefer wilUngly to my own."' 
Ah, there is a nice distinction bejiween 
politics and policy, and Madame de 
Balzac knew it. The distinction is 
this : Politics is.the art of being wise 
for otherB ! Policy is the art of being. 
wise for oneself. 

From Madame de B&lzac's I went 
to Bolingbroke. "I have just been 
offered the place of Secretary of State, 
by the English king on, thissidQof 
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the wtkiGtf** said be ;-*" I do QOt,}io«!* 
ever, yet like to comvit my«elf so 
fully. And, uideed, I am Bot uuvilr 
ling to have a little rela^t^oa of 
pleasure^ after all these daU aad 
dusty travails of atate* WJbuU eay yo« 
to Bonlainvilliers to-night — ^you are 
aakedl" 

" Yes ! all tbe viU are to be there— 
Anthony I^amUtonr-«nd Foniienelle. 
— yoiu)^ Ac9uet — ChanUeu, that 



iclkanaiiig old xnatt» Lei ua ga, and 
poUsh away Um wrinkles of our bearteu 
Wha^ oosneticii are to the £Me wit is 
to the temper ; and, aCter all, there ia 
no wisdom like tiM which teaoiwa iia« 
to forget." 

''Come th«9;' said Boliagbroke, 
rifiing,. " wia wUl loek up these papers, 
and take a mehuKMy drive, ia order 
that we may enjey mirth tlie better: 
by-and4>y/' 



CHAPTBK V. 
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and Jewolp. 



BouiuiiirviiiitiVBS I Comie de St. Saire 1 
What will our great grandchildren 
think of that name] Fame is indeed 
a riddle! At the time I refer to, 
wit — ^learning — ^grace-*-aU things thai 
<;harm and enlighten — were supposed 
to centre in one^ word — Botdainvil- 
tiers! The good count had m«my 
livals, it is true, but he had that e^;- 
quisite tact peculiar to his country- 
nxen, of making the very reputa- 
tions of those rivals contribute to his 
own. And while he assembled them 
around him, the lustre of their bon» 
mots though it emanated from them-, 
selves, was reflected upon him. 

It was a pleasant, though not a 
costly, apartment, in which we found 
our host. The room was sufficiently 
full of people to allow scope and 
variety to one group of talkers, with- 
out being full enough to permit those 
little knots and coteries which are the 
destruction of literary society. An 
old man of about seventy, of a sharp, 
shrewd, yet polished and courtly 
expression of countenance, of a great 
gaiety of manner, which was now 
and then rather displeasingly con- 
trasted by an abrupt afibptation of 



dignity« that, however, rarely lasted 
above a minute, and never withstood 
the shock of a bo» mot, was the first 
person who a<:coBted as. This old 
man was the wreck of the onee eeil^ 
brated Anthony Couftt Hamilton f 

" W^l, my lord," said he to Bolix^- 
broke, ** How do you like the weather 
at Paris! — ^it ia a little better thaa 
the merciless air of London— ^is it. 
noti 'Slifel — even in Jane one 
could not go open-breasted in those 
regions of cold and cat»rh'-<-a very 
^eat misfortune^ let me tell you, 
mj lord, if one's cambric happened 
to be of a very delicate and brilliant 
texture and ^me wished to penetrate 
the inward folds of a lady's heart, by- 
developing, to the best advantage the 
exterior folds that covered his own«"' 

"It is the first time,'' answeired 
Bolingbroke, "that I ever heard so 
accomplished a courtier as Counts 
Hamilton repine, with sincerity, that 
he could not bare hi^ bosom to inspec- 
tion." 

" Ah ! " cried BoulainvilUei% *' but . 
vanity m^es a nan show mvfih that 
discretion W4>uld conceal" 

"AtL, diMfi with yo\ur diseisetioiid ' 

X 2 
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said Hamilton, "'tig a vulgar rirtoe. 
Vanity is a truly ariBtoeratlc quality, 
and every way litted to a gentleman. 
Should I ever hare been renowned for 
my exquisite laoe and web-like cam- 
bric, if I had not been vain 1 Never, 
mon cher ! I should have gone into 
a convent and worn sackcloth, and, 
from Count ArUoine, I should have 
thickened into Saint Anthony." 

I'Nay," cried Lord Boliogbroke, 
" there is as much scope for vanity in 
sackcloth as there is in cambric ; for 
vanity is like the Irish ogling master 
in the Spectator, and if it teaches the 
playhouse to ogle by candle-light, it 
also teaches the church to ogle by 
day! But, pardon me, Monsieur 
Chaulieu, how well you look 1 I see 
that the myrtle sheds its verdure, not 
only over your poetry, but the poet. 
And it is right that, to the modem 
Anacreon, who has bequeathed to 
Time a treasure it will never forego. 
Time itself should be gentle in 
return." 

"Milord," answered Chaulieu, an 
old man who, though considerably 
past seventy, was animated, in appear- 
ance and manner, with a vivacity and 
life that would have done honour to a 
youth — " Milord, it was beautifully 
:4iaid by the Emperor Julian that 
■Justice relSdned the Graces in her 
-vestibule. I see, now, that he should 
have substituted the word Wisdom for 
'ithat of Justice." 

" Come," cried Anthony Hamilton, 
•^'this will never do. Compliments 
are the dullest things imaginable. For 
Heaven's sake, let us leave panegyric to 
blockheads, and say something bitter 
to one another, or we shall die of 

** Right," said Boulainvilliers : — 
" Let us pick out some poor devil to 
1)egin with. Absent or present] — 
Decide which." 

"Oh, absent," cried Chaulieu ; « 'tis 
a thousand times more piquant to 
slander than to rally 1 Let us com- 



mence with his Majesty: Count 
Devereuz, have you seen Madame 
Maintenon and her devout infant, 
since your arrival 1 " 

" No ! — ^the priests must be peti- 
tioned before the miracle is made 
public." 

"What!" cried Chaulieu, " would 
you insinuate that his Majesty's piety 
is really nothing less than a miracle)" 

" Impossible ! " said Boulainvilliers, 
gravely, — "piety is as natural to kings 
as flattery to their courtiers : are we 
not told that they are made in God's 
own image ! " 

"If that were true," said Count 
Hamilton, somewhat profanely — "if 
that were true, I should no longer 
deny the impossibility of Atheism !" 

* Pie, Count Hamilton," said an old 
gentleman, in whom I recognised the 
great Huet, " fie — ^wit should beware 
how it uses wings — its province ia 
earth, not heaven." 

" Nobody can better tell what wit 
is not than the learned Abbe Huet ! " 
answered Hamilton with a mock air 
of respect. 

^Psha!" cried Chaulieu, "I thought 
when we once gave the rein to satire 
it would carry us pile-mile against 
one another. But> in order Ui 
sweeten that drop of lemon-juice for 
you, my dear Huet, lit me turn to 
Milord Bolingbroke, and ask him 
whether England can produce ascholar 
equal to Peter Huet, who in twenty 
years wrote notes to sixty-two volumes 
of Classics,* for the sake of a prince 
who never read a line in one of 
theml" 

" We have some scholars," answered 
Bolingbroke ; " but we certainly hare 
no Huet. It is strange enough, but 
learning seems to me like a circle ; it 
grows weaker the more it spreads. 
We now see many people capable of 
reading commentaries, but very few 
indeed capable of writing them." 

« The Delphin GUmIosi 
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<*Tnie/' answered Haet; and in his 
reply he iutrodaced the celebrated 
illustration which is at this day men- 
tioned among his most felicitous bona 
mots, " Scholarship, formerly the 
most difficult and unaided enterprise 
of Genius, has now been made, by the 
very toils of the first mariners, but an 
easy and common-place voyage of 
leisure. But who would compare the 
great men, whose very difficulties not 
only proved their ardour, but brought 
them the patience and the courage 
which alone are the parents of a 
genuine triumph, to the indolent 
Ipiterers of the present day, whoy 
having little of difficulty to conquer, 
have nothing of glory to attain ] For 
my pact, there seems to me the same 
difference between a scholar of our 
days and one of the past as there is 
between Christopher Columbus and 
the master of a packet-boat from 
Calais to Dover ! " 

"But," cried Anthony Hamilton, 
taking a pinch of snuff with the air oif 
a man about to utter a witty thing — 
" but what have we — ^we spirits of the 
world, not imps of the closet," — and 
he glanced at Huet — "to do with 
scholarship 1 All the waters of Cas- 
taly, which we want to pour into our 
brain, are such as will flow the readiest 
to our tongue."* 

" In short, then," said I, " yon would 
assert that all a friend cares for in 
one's head is the quantity of talk 
initi" 

"Precisely my dear Count," said 
Hamilton seriously; "and to that 
maxim I will add another, applicable 
to the opposite sex. All that a 
mistress cares for in one's heart is the 
quantity of love in it." 

"What! are generosity, courage, 
honour, to go for nothing with our 
mistress, then 1 " cried Chaulieu. 

" No ; for she will believe, if you 
are a passionate lover, that yon have 
all tljose virtues; and if not» she 
will never believe that yon have one." 



''Ah I it was a pretty court of low 
in which the friend and biographer of 
Count Grammont learned the art ! " 
said Bolingbroke. 

" We believed so at the time, my 
lord ; but there are as many changes 
in the fashion of making love as there 
are in that of making dresses. Honour 
me> Count Devereux, by using my 
snuff-box, and then looking at the 
lid." 

''It is the picture of Charles the 
Second, which adorns it — is it not!" 
"Ko, Count Devereux, it is the 
diamonds which adorn it. His 
Majesty's face I thought very beauti- 
ful while he was living ; but now, on 
my conscience, I consider it the ugliest 
phiz I ever beheld. But I directed 
your notice to the picture because 
we were talking of love; and Old 
Bowley believed that he could make 
it better than any one else. All his 
courtiers had the same opinion of 
themselves ; and I dare say the beaux 
garfona of Queen Anne's reign would 
say that not one of King Charley's 
gang knew what love was. Oh ! 'tis 
a strange circle of revolutions, that 
love! Like the earth, it always 
changes, and yet always has the same 
materials." 

" L' Amour — Famour — toujours 
Vamour, with Count Anthony Hamil- 
ton ! " said Boulainvilliers. '^ He is 
always on that subject; and s<xcre 
bleu I when he was younger, I am 
told he was like Cacus, the son of 
Vulcan, and breathed nothing but 
flames." 

" You flatter me," said Hamilton. 
" Solve me now a knotty riddle, my 
Lord Bolingbroke. Why docs a young 
man think it the greatest compliment 
to be thought wise, while an old man 
thinks it the greatest compliment to 
be told he has been foolish 1 " 

" Is love foolish, then 1 " said Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

"Can you doubt it)" answered 
Hamilton; "it makes a man think 
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BNffe ^another than hfamelf! Iknbw 
not a greater proof of fblly t " 

Ghattlieu; "you am the wkkedest 
yiiiij porson I know. I oaanot help 
loTiag year laAgiuige, while I hate 
your Bentimento.* 

"My laagnage it my own— sxy 
wmtimeBte are tiioee of all men/' 
answered Hamilteii ; " bat are we not, 
by the by, to have young* Arouet here 
to-night 1 What a ehiuriBiIng person 
heisl" 

"Tea,* gaid BonkunviUkrs. ''He 
aald he ahoold be late ; and I expeet 
Vontenelle, too, but h4 will not oome 
before supper. I found Fofttenelle 
tfaia morning eottrersing witii my 
took on the best namer of dressing 
aaparagua I asked him, the other 
6teyt what writer, ancient or modem, 
had ever givtta him the most sensible 
pleasure 1 After a little pause, the 
excellent old man said — * Daphnus *->- 
'DapfanusT repeated I, 'who the 
devil is her 'Why,' answered Fonte- 
nelle, with tears of gratitude in his 
benevolent eyes, 'I bad some hypo- 
ohondriaeal ideas that suppers were 
unwholesome; and Daphnus is am 
ancient physician, who asserta the 
contrary; and declares, — think, my 
friend wbata charming theory !---that 
the moon is a great assistant of the 
digestion ! ' " 

** Ha 1 ha t ha ! " laughed the AbbS 
de Chatdieu. " How like Fontenelle ! 
what an anomalous creature 'tis ! He 
has the most kindness and the least 
feeling of any man I ever knew. I^t 
Hamilton find a plthier description 
for him if he can r* 

Whaterer reply the fHend of the 
preux ChmnmarU might have made 
was prevented hy the entmnee of a 
young man of about twenty^one. 

In person he was tall, slight, and 
f eiy thin. Them was :a certain aflfbc- 
tation of polite address in his maimer 
itttd raten whiuk did not quite become 
him ; and though hm was ree«ited by 



tile eld wits with great cordiality, and 
on a footing of perfect equality ; yet, 
the inezpfeanble air which denotes 
btrth was both pretended to and 
wanting. TMs, perhaps, was however 
owing to the ordinary inexperience 
of youth; which, if not awkwardly 
basMul, is generally awkward in its 
assurance. Whaterer its cause, the 
impRissiett Tanished directly he 
entered into conversation. I do not 
think I ever encountered a' man so 
brilliantly, yet so easily, witty. He 
had but little of the studied alhsion 
—the antithetical point — the classic 
metaphor, which chiefly characterise 
the wlte of my day. Ott the contrary, 
it was an exceeding and naive sim- 
plicity, which gave such unrivalled 
charm and piquancy to his conversa- 
tion. And while I hare not scrupled 
to stamp on my pages some faint 
imitation of tiie peculiar dialogue of 
other eminent characters, I must 
confess myself utterly unable to con- 
vey the smaliest idea of his method 
of making words irresistible. Con- 
tenting my efforts, therefore, with 
describing his personal appearance— 
interesting, because that of the most 
striking literary character it has been 
my lot to meet — I shall omit his share 
in the remainder of the conversation 
I am rehearsing, and beg the reader 
to recal that passage in OPacitus, in 
which the great historian says, that 
in the funeral of Junia, " the images 
of Brutus and Oassius outshone all 
the rest, f^om the very circumstance 
of their being the sole ones excluded 
from the rite." 

The countenance, then, of Marie 
Francois Arouet (since so celebrated 
under the name of Voltaire), wasphia 
in feature, but slngnlariy striking in 
efTect; its -vivacity was the very 
perfection of what Steele once happily 
called * physiognomical eloquence." 
His eyes were blue, JBery rather thsn 
I bright, and so restless that they 
j never 4fmfLh^ in tiie same p]»fx for a 
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jnoment ; * his mouth wasat once the 
worst and the most peculiar feature 
of his face: it betokened humour, 
it is true ', but it also betrayed 
malignancy — ^nor did it ever smile 
Without sarcasm. Though flattering 
jto those present, his words against 
the absent, uttered by that bitter 
And eurling lip, mingled with your 
pleasure at their wit a little fear at 
their causticity. I belieye no one, 
be be as bold, as callous, or as fault- 
less as human nature can be, could 
be one hour with that man and not 
feel apprehension. Bidieule,so lavish, 
yet so true to the mark — so wanton, 
jet so seemingly just — ^so bright, that 
while it wandered round its target, in 
iipparent, though terrible playfulness, 
it burned into the spot, and engraved 
there a brand, and a token indelible 
jind perpetual ;— this no man could 
witness, when darted towards another, 
«nd feel safe for himself. The very 
•caprice and levity of the jester 
seemed more perilous, beeause less to 
be calculated upon, than a systematic 
principle of bitterness or satire, 
Bolingbroke compared him, not un- 
■aptly, to a child who has possessed 
himself of Jupiter's bolts, and who 
makes use of these bolts in sport, 
ivhich a God would only have used 
la wrath. 

Arouet's forehead was not remark- 
able for height, but it was nobly and 
grandly formed, and, coutradioting 
that of the mouth, wore a benevolent 
•expression. Though so young, there 
-was already a wrinkle on the surface 
of the front, and a prominence on 
the eyebrow, which showed that the 



• The lr«tider will reiitenilter tfaat fhis ia 
desor^tioD of TolUire as b very yocmg 
I do not know any wbero a more 
impreflsive, almost a more ghastly, contrast* 
than that which the pictures of Voltaire, 
grown ol4, present to Largilliere's picture of 
him at the age of twenty-four ; and he was 
flOmewhat yuunger than twenty-four at the 
time of which the Count now speaks.— Edw 



wit and the fimcy of his conversation 
were, if not regulated, at least con- 
trasted, by more thoughtful and lofty 
characteristics of mind. At the time 
I write, this man has obtained a high 
throne among the powers of the 
lettered world. What he may yet 
be, it is in vain to guess : he may be 
all that is 'great and good, or — the 
reverse ; but I cannot but believe 
that his career is only begun. Such 
men are born monarchs of the mind; 
they may be benefEietors or tyrants : 
in either case, they are greater than 
the kings of the physical empire, 
because they defy armies and laugh 
at the intrigues of state. From 
themselves only come the balance of 
their power, the laws of their govern- 
ment, and the boundaries of their 
realm. 

"We sat down to supper. " Count 
Ham'ilton," said Bouhdnvilliers, " are 
we not a merry set for such old 
fellows ] Why, excepting Arouet, 
Milord Boluigbroke, and Count Deve< 
reux, there is scarcely one of us under 
seventy. Where, but at Paris, would 
you see bona vivang of our age? 
Vivent la joie — la bagatelle I -^ 
V amour ! " 

" M le vin de Cfhampagne" cried 
Chaulieu, filling his glass ; '' but what 
is there strange in our merriment] 
Philemon, the comic poet, laughed at 
ninety-seven. May we all do the 
same ! " 

"You forget," cried Bolingbroke, 
" that Philemon died of the laughing." 

" Yes," said Hamilton ; " but, if I 
remember right, it was at seeing an 
ass eat figs. Let us vow, therefore, 
never to keep company with asses ! " 

"Bravo, Count," said Boulain- 
villiers, "you have put ike true 
moral on the story. Let us swear, by 
the ghost of Philemon, that we will 
never laugh at an ass's jokes--»psac- 
tical or verbal" 

" Then we must al^ys be serious, 
except when we are with each other,^ 
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cried Chanli^u. " Oh, I would sooner 
take my chance of dying prematurely 
at ninety-Beyen than consent to such 
a vow I " 

'* Fontenelle,** cried our host, " you 
are melancholy. What is the matter ] " 

"I mourn for the weakness of 
human nature/' answered Fontenelle, 
with an air of patriarchal philan- 
thropy. "I told your cook three 
times about the asparagus ; and now 
— taste it. I told him not to put too 
much sugar, and he has put none. 
Thus it is with mankind — ever in 
extremes, and consequently ever in 
error t Thus it was that Luther said, 
so felicitously and so truly, that the 
human mind was like a drunken 
peasant on horseback — prop it on one 
side, and it falls on the other." 

«Ha! ha! ha!" cried Chaulieu, 
Who would have thought one could 
have found so much morality in a 
plate of asparagus ! Taste this aalsiJU" 

"Pray, Hamilton," said Huet, 
" what jeu de mot was that you made 
yesterday at Madame D'Epernonville's, 
which gained you such applause ] " 

" Ah, repeat it. Count," cried Bou- 
lainvilliers ; " 'twas the most classical 
thing I have heard for a long 
time." 

"Why," said Hamilton, laying 
down his knife and fork, and pre- 
paring himself by a large draught 
of the champagne — ** why, Madame 
D'Bpemonville appeared without her 
tour; you know. Lord Bolingbroke, 
that tour is the polite name for false 
hair. ' A h, mere ! ' cried her brother, 
courteously, *ma aoeur, que voua Stea 
laide aujour<rhui — vous rCavez pas 
voire tour I' 'VoUd, pourquoi elle 
fCestpaa si-beUe (Oybete)" answered I. 

" Excellent ! famous ! " cried we all, 
except Huet, who seemed to regard 
the punster with a very disrespectful 
eye. Hamilton saw it. "You do 
not think. Monsieur Huet, that there 
is wit in these jeux de mots — perhaps 
you do not admire wit at all 1 " 



" Yes, I admire wit as I do the wind. 
When it shakes the trees, it is fine; 
when it cools the wave it is refreshing ; 
when it steals over flowers, it is en- 
chanting; but when. Monsieur Ha- 
milton, it whistles through the key- 
hole, it is unpleasant." 

" The very worst illustration I ever 
heard," said Hamilton, coolly. *'Keep 
to your classics, my dear Abb^. When 
Jupiter edited the work of Peter 
Huet, he did with wit as Peter Huet 
did with Lucan, when he edited the 
classics — he was afraid it might do 
mischief, and so left it out altogether." 

" Let us drink I" cried Chaulieu ; 
"let us drink!" and the conversation 
was turned again. 

" What is that you say of Tacitus, 
Huet ?" said Boulainvilliers. 

" That his wisdom arose from his 
malignancy," answered Huet. "He 
is a perfect penetrator * into human 
vices ; but knows nothing of human 
virtues. Do you think that a good 
man would dwell so constantly on 
what is evil^ Believe me — no I A 
man cannot write much and well 
upon virtue without being virtuous^ 
nor enter minutely and profoundly 
into the causes of vice without being 
vicious himself." 

« It is true," said Hamilton : "and 
your remark, which affects to be bo 
deep, is but a natural corollary from 
the hackneyed maxim that from expe- 
rience comes wisdom." 

"But, for my part," said Boulain- 
villiers, "I think Tacitus is not so 
invariably the analyser of vice as you 
would make him. Look at the 
Agricola and the Germania." 

" Ah ! the Germany, above all 
things!" cried Hamilton, dropping 
a delicious morsel of tanglier in its 
way from hand to mouth, in his 
hurry to speak. * Of course, the 



* A remark similar to this the reader 
will probably remember fn the Haetiana, 
and will» I hope, agree with me in thinkin|p 
it showy and untrue.— Ed. 
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hifitorian, Bouliunyilliers, advocates 
the Germany, from its mention of the 
origin of the feudal system — that 
incomparable bundle of excellences, 
which Le Comte de Boulainvilliers 
has declared to be le chef (TcBuvre de 
V esprit humain ; and which the same 
gentleman regrets, in the most pa- 
thetic terms, no longer exists in order 
that the seigneur may feed upon des 
gro8 moTceavx de hoeuf demi-cru, may 
hang up half his peasants povr encou- 
rager les autres, and ravish the daugh- 
ters of the defunct pour leur donner 
qudque consolation*' 

"Seriously though," said the old 
Abbe de ChauUeu, with a twinkling 
eye, "the last mentioned evil, my 
dear Hamilton, was not without a 
little alloy of good." 

" Yes," said Hamilton, " if it was 
only the daughters ; but perhaps the 
seigneur was not too scrupulous with 
regard to the wives." 

" Ah ! shocking, shocking !" cried 
Ghaulieu, solemnly. "Adultery is, 
indeed, an atrocious crime. I am sure 
I would most consciously cry out with 
the honest preacher — ' Adultery, my 
children, is the blackest of sins. I 
do declare that I would rather have 
ten virgins in love with me than one 
married woman 1 ' " 



We all laughed at this enthusiastio 
burst of virtue from the chaste 
Chaulieu. And Arouet turned our 
conversation towards the ecclesiastical 
dissensions between Jesuits and Jan- 
senists, that then agitated the kin^- 
dom. ''Those priests," said Boling- 
broke, "remind me of the nurses of 
Jupiter — they make a great clamour, 
in order to drown the voice of their 
God." 

** Bravissimo ! " cried Hamilton. 
"Is it not a pity, messieurs, that my 
Lord Bolingbroke was not a French- 
man] He is almost clever enough 
to be one." 

" If he would drink a little more, 
he would be," cried Chaulieu, who 
was now setting us all a glorious 
example, 

"What say you, Morton T* ex- 
clsdmed Bolingbroke; "must we not 
drink these gentlemen under the 
table for the honour of our country." 

" A challenge ! a challenge ! " cried 
Chaulieu. "I march first to the 
field]" 

" Conquest or death ! " shouted 
Bolingbroke. And the rites of Mi- 
nerva were forsaken for those of 
Bacchus. 
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▲ Covatf Couftlen^ and a King. 



I THINK it was tlie second day after 
this " feast - of reason" that Lord 
Bolingbroke deemed it advisable to 
retire to Lyons till his plans of coxv- 
duct were ripened into decision. We 
took an affectionate leave of each 
other ; but before we parted, and after 
he had discussed his own projects of 
ambition, we talked a little upon 
mine. Although I was a Catholic 
and a pupil of Montreuil, although I 
had fled from England, and had 
nothing to expect from the House of 
Hanover, I was by no means &vour- 
ably disposed towards the Chevalier 
and his cause. I wonder if this avowal 
will seem odd to Englishmen of the 
next century. — To Englishmen of the 
.present one, a Roman Catholic, and a 
lover of priestcraft and tyranny, are 
two words for the same thing ; as if 
we could not murmur at tithes and 
taxes — insecurity of property — or 
arbitrary legislation, just as sourly as 
any other Christian community, j^o ! 
I never loved the cause of the Stuarts 
— unfortunate, and therefore interest- 
ing, as the Stuarts were ; by a very 
stupid, and yet uneffaceable confusion 
of ideas, I confounded it with the 
cause of Montreuil, and I hated the 
latter enough to dislike the former : 
I fancy all party principles are formed 
much in the same manner. I frankly 
told Bolingbroke my disinclination 
to the Chevalier. 

** Between ourselves be it spoken," 
said he, " there is but little to induce 
a wise man, in your circumstances, to 
join James the Third. I would advise 
you rather to take advantage of your 
father's reputation at the French court, 



and enter into the same service he 
did. Things wear a dark fa.ee m 
England for you, and a bright one 
everywhere else." 

"I have already," said I, "in my 
own mind/ perceived and weighed the 
advantages of entering into the servioe 
of Louis. ^ But he is old — ^be cannot 
live long. People now pay oourt to 
parties — not to, the king. Which 
party,v think you, is the best — that of 
Madame de Main tenon 1 " 

" IS'ay, I think not ; she is a cold 
friend, and never asks £a,vours of 
Louis for any of her family. A bold 
game might be played by attachiBg 
yourself to the Duohesse d^Orleans 
(the Duke's mother). She is at dag^ 
gers-drawn with Maintenon, it is true^ 
and she is^ a violent, haughty, and 
coarse woman ; but she has wit, talent^ 
strength of mind, and will zealously 
serve any person of high birth, who 
pays her respect. But she can do 
nothing for you till the king's death, 
and then only on the chance of her 
son's power. But — let me see — you 
say Fleuri, the bishop of Fr^jua, is 
to introduce you to Madame de 
Maintenon ] " 

y^Yes; and has appointed the day 
after to-morrow for that purpose." 

''Well, then, make close friends 
with him — you will not find it diffi- 
cult; he has a delightful address, and 
if you get hold of his weak points, 
you may win his confidence. Mark 
me — Fleuri has no faux-briUatU, no 
genius, indeed, of very prominent 
order; but he is one of those soft 
and smooth minds which, in a crisis 
like the present, when parties are 
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alwajB Blip siltntfy tatd aoobtrusively 
into one of t)ie best places. Keep in 
witli Fi^ii0 — ^you eannot do wrong by 
H — alihongb joa must remember tbat 
at present he is in iH odeur ^th the 
king, sad yeu need not go wHh him 
twice to Versailles. But, abore all, 
wken you are introduced to Louis, 
do not foiget that yon eanaMt please 
litkn better than by appearing awe> 
^itieken." 

Stteh was Bdlingbroke's parting 
«dviee. The Bishop of I^r^ car- 
ried laie with him (on the morning 
"W^ had appointed) to Yersatllefl. 
What a magnifieeni work of royal 
imagination is that palace ! I know 
Aot in any epic a grander idea than 
terming the avenoes which lead to 
it the roads " to Spain, to Holland" 
be. in London, they wonld have 
been the roads to Chelsea and Fenton- 
^lle! 

As we were driring slowly along in 
the bishop's carriage, I had ample 
time for conversation with that per- 
sonage, who has since, as the Cardinal 
de Fledri, risen to so high a pitch of 
power. He certainly has in him very 
little of the great man ; nor do I 
know any where so striking an in- 
atance of this truth-^that in that 
game of honours which is played at 
eonrts, we obtain success less by our 
lalentsthan our tempers. He laughed, 
with a graoefal turn of badinage, at 
the political peculiarities of Madame 
de Balzac: and said that it was not 
fsr the uppermost party to feel re- 
seataient at the chafings of the under 
<Mie. Sliding from this topic, he 
then questioned me as to the gaieties 
I had witnessed. I gave him a de- 
ianpiAon of the party at Boulain- 
fUliers*. He seemed much interested 
in this, and showed more shrewdness 
than I should hare given him credit 
for, in discussing the various charao- 
ien of the li^raU of the day. After 
aome goneval oonnrersation on works 



of fiction, he arifhlly gHded into 
treating on those of statistics and 
politics, and I then caught a sudden, 
but thorough, insight into the depths 
of his policy. I saw that, while he 
affected to be indifferent to the diffi- 
culties and puzzles of state, he lost 
no opportunity of gaining every par- 
ticle of information respecting them ; 
and that he made conversation, in 
whidi he was skilled, a vehicle for 
acquiring that knowledge which he 
had not the forte of mind to create 
firom his own intellect, or to work 
out from the toriUen labours of 
others. If this nrnde him a superficial 
statesman, it made him a prompt 
one ; and there was never so lucky a 
minister with so little trouble to 
himself.* 

As we approached the end of our 
destination, we talked of the King. 
On this subject he was jealously 
cautious. But I gleaned iVom him, 
despite of his sagacity, that it was 
high time to make all use of one*s 
aiequaintance with Madame de Main- 
tenon that one could be enabled to 
do; and that it was so difficult to 
guess the exact places in which power 
would rest after the death of the old 
king, that supineness and silence 
made at present the most profound 
policy. 

As we alighted from the carriage, 
and I first set my foot within the 
palace, I could not but feel involan- 
tarily, yet powerfully impressed, with 
the sense of the spirit of the place. 
I was in the precincts of that mighty 
court which had gathered into one 
dazzling focus all the rays of genius 
which half a century had emitted ; 
the court at which time had passed 
at once from the mom of civilisation 

* At hia death «pp«Ared tlM foUowing 
pvBDing epiCprsm : 

*' Floruit Bine frvctu ; 
**J>tfioritit siM luefcu." 

H« flowered wtthout ttoit, and faded with- 
out regret.^ED. 
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into its full noon and glory; the 
court of Qond6 and Turenne — of 
Yillara and of Tourville; the court 
where, over the wit of Grammont, 
the profusion of Fouquet, the fatal 
genius of Louvois (ffttal to humanity 
and to France), Love, real Love, hid 
not disdained to shed its pathos and 
its truth, and to consecrate the hol- 
low pageantries of royal pomp, with 
the tenderness^ the beauty, and the 
repentance of La Yalli^re. Still over 
that scene hung the spells of a genius 
which, if artificial and cold, was also 
vast, stately, and magnificent — a 
genius which had swelled in the rich 
music of Bacine—which had raised 
the nobler spirit and the freer thought 
of Pierre Comeille,* which had 
given edge to the polished weapon of 
Boileau — which had lavished over 
the bright page of Molifere — ^Molifere, 
more wonderful thanall — a knowledge 
of the humours and the hearts of 
men, which no dramatist, save Shak- 
speare, has surpassed. Within those 
walls still glowed, though now wax- 
ing faint and dim, the fame of that 
monarch who had enjoyed, at least, 
till his later day, the fortune of 
Augustus, unsullied by the crimes of 
Octavius. Nine times, since the sun 
of that monarch rose, had the Papal 
Chair received a new occupant ! Six 
sovereigns had reigned over the 
Ottoman hordes 1 The fourth em- 
peror, since the birth of the same 
era, bore sway over Germany I Five 
czars, from Michael Bomanofif to the 
Great Peter, had held, over their 
enormous territory, the precarious 
tenure of their iron power 1 Six 
kings had borne the painful cincture 
of the English crown ; f two of those 

* Rigidly speaking, Comeille belongs to a 
pMiod earlier than that of Louis XIV., 
though he has been included in the asra 
formed by that reign. — Eo. 

t Besides Cromwell; ▼!«., Charles I., 
Charles IL, James IL, WiUiam and Maxy. 
Anne, George L 



kings had been fagitives to thai 
court — ^to the son of the last it was 
an asylum at that moment. 

What wonderful changes had 
passed over the face of Europe during 
that single reign I In England only, 
what a vast leap in the waste (^ 
events, from the reign of the first 
Charles to that of George the First I 
I still lingered — ^I still gazed, as these 
thoughts, linked to one another in 
an electric chain, flashed over me! 
I still paused on the threshold of 
those stately halls which Nature 
herself had been conquered to rear I 
Where, through the whole earth, 
could I find so meet a symbol for the 
character and the name which that 
sovereign would leave to posterity, as 
this palace itself afifordedl A gor- 
geous monument of regal state raised 
from a desert — crowded alike with 
empty pageantries and illustrious 
names — a prodigy of elaborate arti* 
fice, grand in its whole effect, petty 
in its small details ; a solitaxy oblsr 
tion to a splendid selfishness, and 
most remarkable for the revenues 
which it exhausted, and the poverty 
by which it is surrounded 1 

Fleuri, with his usual urbanity — 
an urbanity that, on a great scale, 
would have been benevolence — ^had 
hitherto indulged me in my emotions; 
he now laid his hand upon my arm, 
and recalled me to myself. Before I 
could apologise for my abstraction, 
the bishop was accosted by an old 
man of evident rank, but of a coun* 
tenance more strikingly demonstra- 
tive of the little cares of a mere 
courtier than any I ever beheld* 
'' What news, Monsieur le Marquisl" 
said Fleuri, smiling. 

" Oh ! the greatest imaginable 1 
the king talks of receiving the Danish 
minister on Thursday, which, yon 
know, is his day of domestic businessl 
What can this portend) Besides," 
and here the speaker's voice lowered 
into a whisper, " I am told by the 
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Due de la Bochefoucault that the 
king intends, out of all ordinary rule 
and practice, to take physic to-mor- 
row — I can't believe it — ^no, I posi- 
tively can't; but don't let this go 
farther ! " 

** Heaven forbid !" answered Fleuri, 
bowing, and the courtier passed on to 
whisper his intelligence to others. 
** Who's that gentleman 1 " I asked. 

"The Marquis de Dangeau," an- 
swered Fleuri ; '*a nobleman of great 
quality, who keeps a diary of all the 
king says and does. It will perhaps 
be a posthumous publication, and 
will show the world of what import- 
ance nothings can be made. I dare 
say, Count, you have already, in 
England, seen enough of a court to 
know that there are some people who 
are as human echoes, and have no ex- 
istence except in the noise occasioned 
by another." 

I took care that my answer should 
not be a witticism, lest Fleuri should 
think I was attempting to rival him ; 
and so we passed on in an excellent 
humour with each other. 

We mounted the grand sturcase, 
and came to an ante-chamber, which, 
though costly and rich, was not re- 
markably conspicuous for splendour. 
Here the bishop requested me to 
wait for a moment. Accordingly, I 
amused myself with looking over 
some engravings of different saints. 
Heanwhile, my companion passed 
through another door, and I was 
alone. 

After an absence of nearly ten 
minutes, he returned. '* Madame de 
Maintenon," said he, in a whisper, 
" is but poorly to-day. However, she 
lias eagerly consented to see you — 
follow me ! " 

So saying, the ecclesiastical courtier 
passed on, with myself at his heels. 
We came to the door of a second 
chamber, at which Fleuri scraped 
gently. We were admitted, and 
found therein three ladiesi one of 



whom was reading, a second laugh- 
ing, and a third yawning, and en- 
tered into another chamber, where, 
alone, and seated by the window, in a 
large chair, with one foot on a stool^ 
in an attitude that rather reminded 
me of my mother, and which seems 
to me a favourite position with all 
devotees, we found an old woman 
without rouge, plainly dressed, with 
spectacles on her nose, and a large 
book on a little table before her. 
With a most profound salutation, 
Fr^jus approached, and taking me 
by the hand, said,— 

'' Will Madame suffer me to present 
to her the Count Devereux ] " 
^ Madame de Maintenon, with an air 
of great meekness and humility, 
bowed a return to the salutation. 
'* The son of Madame la Marechale 
de Devereux will always be most 
welcome to me!" Then, turning 
towards us, she pointed to two stools, 
and, while we were seating ourselves, 
said — 

"And how did you leave my 
excellent friend V 

"When, Madame, I last saw my 
mother, which is now nearly a year 
ago, she was in health, and consoling 
herself for the advance of years by 
that tendency to wean the thoughts 
froin this world which (in her own 
language) is the divinest comfort of 
old age ! " 

''Admirable woman !" said Madame 
de Maintenon, casting down her eyes ; 
" such are, indeed, the sentiments in 
which I recognise the Marechale. 
And how does her beauty wearl 
Those golden locks, and blue eyes, 
and that snowy skin, are not yet, I 
suppose, wholly changed for an 
adequate compensation of the beauties 
within ! " 

"Time, Madame, has been gentle 
with her ; and I have often thought, 
though never, perhaps, more strongly 
than at this moment, that there is in 
those divine studies^ which bring 
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calm and Ught to the buxu1« aoxaeUung 
which preserres and embalmSyAs it 
were, the beauty of the body." 

A faint blush paased over the face 
of the devotee* ^o, no— not even at 
dghty years of age is a compliment 
to a woman's beauty misplaced] 
There was a slight pause. I Uionght 
that respeet forbade me to break 
ifc 

" His MjBies^,** said the bishop, in 
the tone of one who is sensible that he 
encroaches a little^, and does it with 
(Consequent reverence — * his Majesty, 
I hope, is well." 

** God be thanked, yes^ as weU as 
we can expect. It Is now neady tiie 
hour in which his Ma^ty awaits your 
personal inquiries." 

Fleuri bowed as he answered — 

"The king, then, will receive us 
to-day 1 My young companio« is 
very desirous to see the greatest 
monarch, and^ oonsequently, the 
greatest man, of the age." 

"The desire is natural," said 
Madame de Maintenon: and then, 
turning to me, she asked if I had yet 
seen King James the Third 1 

I took care, in my answer, to express 
that even if I had resolved to make 
that stay in Paris which allowed me 
to pay my respects to him at all, I 
should have deemed that both duty. 
and inclination led me, in the first 
instance, to offer my homage to one 
who was both the benefactor of my 
father, and the monarch whose 
realms afforded me protection. 

" You have not, then," said Madame 
de Maintenon, ''decided on the length 
of your stay in France 1 " 

" No," said I — and my answer was 
regulated by my desire to see how far 
I might rely on the services of one 
who expressed herself so warm a 
friend of that - excellent woman> 
Madame laMar^chale — '*No,Madame. 
France is the countiy of my birth, if 
England is that of my parentage; 
Sjud cQuld I hope for some portion of 



thai n>yal .favour wbM. my 'fother 
enjoyed^ I would rather eUim^ it as 
the home of my hopes thani the 
refuge of my exiles But"— land I 
stopped short purposely. 

The old lady looked at me very 
earnestly throngh her spectacles ^or 
one moment, and then, hemming^ 
twice with a little embarrassment, 
again seni$il»d to the bishop, that the 
time for seeing the king was nearly 
arrived. Fleuri, whose policy at that 
period was very like that of the- eon^ 
cealed queen, and who was, besides^ 
far firom desirous of introducing any 
new claimant on Madame de Main- 
tenon's official favour, though he 
might not object to introduce them 
to her private friend, was not alow in 
taking the hint. He rose« and X waa 
forced to follow his example. 

Madame de Maintenon thou^t ehe^ 
might safely indulge in a littlo 
cordiaiity when 1 was just on the 
point of leaving her, and accordingly 
blest me, and gave me her hand, 
which I kissed very devoutly. An 
extremely pretty hand it was, too^ 
notwithatanding the good queen's 
age. We then retired, and, repassing, 
the three ladies, who were now all 
yawning, j^epaired to the king's apart^ 
ments. 

"What think you of Madame r 
asked Fleuri* 

"What can I.think of her," said I, 
cautiously, " but that greatness seems 
in her to take its noblest form^^thai 
of simplicity?" 

"True," rejoined Fleuri, "never 
was there so meek a mind joined to. 
so lowly a carriage ! Bo you remark 
any trace of former beauty] " 

" Yes, indeed, there is much that is 
soft in her countenance, and muoh, 
that is stall regular in her features ; 
but what struck me mo&t was 
the pensive and even sad tranquillity 
that rests ujpan her faee .when, she is. 
silent." 

"Thfi expj?epsiQjii»^r^l5ft4h^iin]^? 
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anaw«red Fleari ; " »u4. tUe cw^se of 
the great is ennui,^ 

" Of the great in st&tloii*'' said I, 
'' but not necessarily of the great in 
mind. I haire heard that the Bishop 
of Frejus^ notwithstanding his ra^k 
and celebrity, employs every hour to 
the advantage of others, and con- 
sequently without.tedium to himself." 

" Aha 1" said Fleuri> smiling gently, 
and patting my cheek : " se^, now, if 
the air of palaces is not absolutely 
prolific of pretty speeches." And, 
before I could answer, we .were in the 
apartments of Uie king. 

Leaving me awhile to cool my 
heeU in a gallery, filled with thi» 
butterflies who bask in the royal 
sunshine* Fr^jus then disappeared 
among the crowd; he was scarcely 
gone when I was agreeably surpriated 
by seeing Count Hamilton approach 
towards me. 

"Mori diMer said he, shaking 
i»e by the hand, ci V Anglaise; "I 
am really delighted to see any one 
here who does not insult my sins 
with his superiox excellence. £h, 
now, look round this apaxtinent for a 
moment! Whether would you 
believe yourself at the court of a 
great king, or the levee of a Eoman 
cardinal] Whom see you chiefly] 
Gallant soldiers, with worn brows 
and glittering weeds; wise statesmen, 
with ruin to Austria and defiance to 
Borne in every wrinkle; gay nobles 
in costly robes, and with the bearing 
that so nicely teaches mirth to be 
dignified ^and dignity to be mterry] 
^0 ! cassock and hat, rosary and 
gown, decking sly, demujre, hypo- 
critical ;faces, flit, and stalk, and 
sadden round us. It seenus to me," 
coatiftued the witty Count, in a 
lower whisper, "aa if the old king, 
having fairly buried hi4 gloiy at 
Bamilies and Blenheim, had aum- 
iiioned all these good gentry to sing 
psalms over it I But are you waiting 
fw.a priyate.audieftce ? " 



^ Y^ under the, anqpicos of thd 
Bishop of Frejus." 

''You might have ohosMi a better 
guide — Uie king has beea too much, 
teased about him," r^oined Hamiltoa^ 
"and noW| that we are ialkiag of 
him» I will show yfMi » slnguhuTr 
instance of what good manners can. 
do at coiort, in preference to good, 
abilities. You observe yon. quiet, 
modest-lookiAg man^ with a sensible 
countenance, and a clerical garb;^ 
you observe how he .edges away when 
any one approaches to accoat him.; 
and how, from his extreme dis-esteem 
of himself^ he seems to inspire every, 
ouje with the same sentiment. Well, 
that man is . a namesake of FleurVs, 
tho Prior of Argenteuil ; he has come> 
here, I suppose, for some particular 
and temporary purpose, since, la 
reality, he has. left the court. WeU^ 
that worthy fHriest — do remark his. 
bow; did you ever see anything so 
awkward ? — ^is one of the most learned 
divines that the church can boast of; 
he is as immeasurably superior to 
the smooth-'faced Bishop of Frejus as 
Louis the Fourteenth is to my old 
friend Charles the Second. He has 
had equal opportunities with the said 
bishop ; been preceptor to the princea, 
of Conti, and the Count de Verman-!. 
dois; and yet, I will wager that hOr 
lives and dies a tutor — a book- worm 
— and a prior; while t'other Fleuri, 
without a partiele of merit, but of 
the most superficial order, govern^/ 
already kings through their mistresses, 
kingdoms through the kings, and 
may, for aught I know, expand into 
a prime minister^ and ripen into a 
cardinal." 

"Nay," said I, smiUug, "there is 
little chance of so exalted a lot for 
the worthy bishop." 

/'Pardon me," interrupted Hajnil-. 
ton, " I am an old courtier, and look, 
steadily on theganije I no longer play. 
Suppleness ynited with art, may do 
sifi^ thing in, a. 90urt Ukp ihi&i ^4> 
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the smooth and unelevated craft of a 
I'leari may win even to the same 
height as the deep wiles of the glit- 
tering Mazarin, or the snperh genius 
of the imperious lUchelieu." 

"Hist!" said I, "the bishop has 
re-appeared. Who is that old priest, 
with a fine conntenanoe, and an 
address that will, at least, please you 
better than that of the Prior of 
ArgerUeuU, who has just stopped our 
episcopal courtier V 

"What I do you not knowl It is 
the most celebrated preacher of the 
day — ^the great Hassillon. It is said 
that that handsome person goes a 
great way towards winning conyerts 
among the court ladies; it is cer- 
tain, at least, that when Hassillon 
first entered the profession, he was to 
the soul something like the spear of 
Achilles to the body; and though 
very efScacious in healing the wounds 
of conscience, was equally ready, in 
the first instance, to inflict them/' 

"Ah," said I, "see the malice of 
wit; and see, above all, how much 
more ready one is to mention a man's 
frailties than to enlarge upon his 
virtues." 

" To be sure," answered Hamilton, 
coolly, and patting his snuff-box — 
" to be sure, we old people like history 
better than fiction; and frailty is 
certain, while virtue is always doubt- 
ful." 

" Don't judge of all people," said I, 
**by your experience among the 
courtiers of Charles the Second." 

« Right," said Hamilton. " Provi- 
dence never assembled so many rascals 
together before, without hanging 
them. And he would indeed be a 
bad judge of human nature who esti- 
mated the characters of men in general 
by the heroes of Newgate and the 
victims of Tyburn. But your bishop 
approaches. Adieu ! " 

"What!" said Fleuri, joining me 
and saluting Hamilton, who had just 
turned to depart, ''what, Connt An- 



toinel Does anything but whim bring 
you here to-day 1 " 

" No," answered Hamilton ; " I am 
only here for the same purpose as the 
poor go to the temples of Gaitan — ^to 
inhale tJie steam of tJiose good things 
which I seethe priests devour,** 

"Ha! ha! ba!" laughed the good- 
natured bishop, not in the least dis- 
concerted ; and Count Hamilton, 
congratulating himself on his hon 
mot, turned away. 

"I have spoken to his Host 
Christian Majesty," said the bishop : 
" he is willing, as he before ordained, 
to admit you to his presence. The 
Due de Maine is with the king, as 
also some other members of the royal 
fiimily; but you will consider this a 
private audience." 

I expressed my gratitude — we 
moved on — ^the doors of an apart- 
ment were thrown open — and I saw 
myself in the presence of Louis XIY. 

The room was partially darkened. 
In the centre of it, on a large sofii, 
reclined the king; he was dressed 
(though this, if I may so speak, I 
rather remembered than noted) in a 
coat of black velvet, slightly embroi- 
dered; his vest was of white satin; 
he wore no jewels nor orders, for it 
was only on grand or gala days that 
he displayed personal pomp. At some 
little distance from him stood three 
members of the royal family — them I 
never regarded — all my attention was 
bent upon the king. My tempera- 
ment is not that on which greatness, 
or indeed any external circumstances^ 
make much impression, but^ as follow- 
ing, at a little distance, the Bishop of 
]Fr6jus, I approached the royal person, 
I must confess that Bolingbroke had 
scarcely need to have cautioned me 
not to appear too selfpoesessed. 
Perhaps, had I seen that great 
monarch in his heavz Jours — ^in the 
plenitude of his power — ^his glory— 
the dazzling and meridian splendour 
of his person-^hiB court — and his 
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renown/ pride might hare made me 
more on my guard] against too deep, 
or at leasts too apparent^ an impres- 
sion ; but the many reverses of that 
magnificent sovereign — reverses in 
which he had shown himself more 
great than in all his previous triumphs 
and earlier successes; his age — his 
infirmities — the very clouds round the 
setting sun — the very howls of joy at 
the expiring lion — all were calculated, 
in my mind, to deepen respect into 
reverence, and tincture reverence itself 
with awe. T saw before me not only 
the majesty of Louis-le-Grand, but 
that of misfortune, of weakness, of 
infirmity, and of age ; and I forgot at 
once, in that reflection, what otherwise 
would have blunted my sentiments 
of deference, viz. the crimes of his 
ministers, and the exactions of his 
reign! Endeavouring to collect my 
mind from an embarrassment which 
surprised myself, I lifted my eyes 
towards the king, and saw a coun- 
tenance where the trace of the superb 
beauty, for which his manhood had 
been celebrated, still lingered, broken, 
not destroyed, and borrowing a dignity 
even more imposing from the marks 
of encroaching years, and from the 
evident exhaustion of suffering and 
disease. 

Fleuri said, in a low tone, some- 
thing which my ear did not catch. 
There was a pause — only a moment's 
pause ; and then, in a voice, the music 
of which I had hitherto deemed exag- 
gerated, the king spoke ; and in that 
voice there was something so kind 
and encouraging, that I felt reassured 
at once. Perhaps its tone was not 
the less conciliating from the evident 
effect which the royal presence, had 
prodneed upon me. 

"Yon have given us, Count 
Deverenx/' said the king, "a pleasure 
which we are glad, in person, to 
acknowledge to you. And it has 
seemed to us fitting that the country 
ia which your brave fiither acquired 
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his fame should also be the asylum of 
his son." 

« Sire," answered I, « Sire, it shall 
not be my fault if that country is not 
henceforth my own; and, in inheriting 
my father's name, I inherit also his 
gratitude and his ambition." 

" It is well said, sir," said the king ; 
and I once more raised my eyes, 
and perceived that his were bent 
upon me. "It is well said," he 
repeated, after a short pause; ''and 
in granting to you this audience, we 
were not unwilling to hope that you 
were desirous to attach yourself to our 
court. The times do not require" 
(here I thought the old king's voice 
was not quite so firm as before) '' the 
manifestation of your zeal in the same 
career as that in which your father 
gained laurels to France and to him- 
self. But we will not neglect to find 
employment for your abilities, if not 
for your sword." 

"That sword which was given to 
me. Sire," said I, "by your Majesty, 
shall be ever drawn (against all nations 
but one) at yonr command ; and, in 
being your Majesty's petitioner for 
future favours, I only seek some 
channel through which to evince my 
gratitude for the past." 

"We do not doubts" said Louis, 
"that whatever be the number of 
the ungrateful we may make by testi- 
fying our good pleasure on your 
behalf, you will not be among the 
number." The king here made a 
slight, but courteous inclination, and 
turned round. The observant Bishop 
of Fr^jus, who had retired to a little 
distance, and who knew that the king 
never liked talking more than he could 
help it, gave me a signal. I obeyed, 
and backed, with all due deference, 
out of the royal presence. 

So closed my interview with Lonis 
XIV. Although his Majesty did 
not [indulge in prolixity, I spoke of 
him for a long time afterwards as the 
most eloquent of men. Believe me, 

12 
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there is no oitiior like a king; one 
word from a royal mouth &tirs the 
heart more than Demosthenes could 
have done. There was a deep moral 



in that custom of the ancients, by 
which the €k>dde8s of Persuasion was 
always represented toUh a diadem on 
her head. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BefleotionB— A Soirte— The appearance of one important in the History— A Conversation 
with Madame de Balzac highly Batisfactory and cheering— A Rencontre with a 
ourioua old Soldier—- The extinction of a once great Luminary. 



I had now been several weeks at 
Paris ; I had neither eagerly sought, 
nor sedulously avoided, its gaieties. 
It is not that one violent sorrow leaves 
ns without power of enjoyment — it 
only lessens the power, and deadens 
the enjoyment; it does not take away 
from us the objects of life — ^it only 
forestalls the more indifferent calm- 
ness of age. The blood no longer flows 
in an irregular, but delicious, course 
of vivid and wM emotion ; the step 
no longer spurns the earth ; nor does 
the ambition wander, insatiable, yet 
undefined, over the million paths of 
existence; but we lose not our old 
capacities — they are quieted, not 
extinct. The heart can never utterly 
and long be dormant ; trifles may not 
charm it any more, nor levities 
delight; but its pulse has not yet 
ceased to beat. We survey the scene 
that moves around, with a gaze no 
longer distracted by every hope that 
flutters by; and it is therefore that 
we find ourselves more calculated than 
before for the graver occupations of 
our race. The overflowing tempera- 
ment is checked to its proper level, 
the ambition bounded to its prudent 
and lawful goal. The earth is no 
longer so green, nor the heaven so 
blue, nor the fancy that stirs within 
ns so rich in its creations; but we 
look more narrowly on the living 
crowd, and more rationally on the 
urns of men. The miafortnae. which 



has changed us, has only adapted us 
the better to a climate in which 
misfortune is a portion of the air. 
The grief, that has thralled our spirit 
to a more narrow and dark cell, has 
also been a ohain that has linked us 
to mankind with a strength of which 
we dreamt not in the day of a wilder 
freedom and more luxuriant aspirings. 
In later life, a new spirit, partaking 
of that which was our earliest, returns 
to us. The solitude which delighted 
us in youth, but which, when the 
thoughts that make solitude a fairy 
land are darkened by afflictiou, 
becomes a fearful and sombre void, 
resumes its old spell, as the more 
morbid and urgent memory of that 
affliction crumbles away by time. 
Content is a hermit; but so also is 
Apathy. Youth loves the solitary 
couch, which it surrounds with 
dreams. Age, or Experience (which 
is the mind's age) loves the same 
couch for the rest which it affords; 
but the wide interval between is that 
of exertion, of labour, and of labour 
among men. The woe which makes 
our hearts less social, often makes 
our JiaMts more so. The thoughts, 
which in calm would have shanned 
the world, are driven upon it by the 
tempest, even as the birds which 
forsake the habitable land can, so long 
as the wind sleeps, and the thunder 
rests within its cloud, become the 
constant and solitaiy brooders over 
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the waste sea ; bnt tlie moment tlie 
fitorm awakes, and tlie blast pursues 
them, they fly, by an orerpowering 
instinct, to some wandering bark, 
some yestige of hnman and social 
life : and exchange, even for danger 
from the hands of men, the desert of 
an ang^ Heaven, and the solitude of 
a storm. 

I heard no more, either of Madame 
de Maintenon or the king. Mean- 
while, my flight and friendship with 
Lord Bolingbroke had given me a 
consequence in the eyes of the exiled 
prince, which I should not otherwise 
have enjoyed; and I was honoured 
by very flattering overtures to enter 
actively into his service, I have be- 
fore said that I felt no enthusiasm in 
his cause, and I was far from feeling 
it for his person. My ambition ra- 
ther directed its hopes towards a 
career in the service of France. 
France was the country of my birth, 
and the country of my father's fame. 
There no withering remembrances 
awaited me — ^no private regrets were 
associated with its scenes — and no 
public penalties with its political in- 
43titutions. And, although I had not 
yet received any token of Louis's 
remembrance, in the ordinary routine 
of court favours, expectation as yet 
would have been premature ; besides, 
his royal fidelity to his word was 
proverbial; and, sooner or later, I 
indulged the hope to profit by the 
sort of promise he had insinuated to 
me. I declined, therefore, with all 
due respect, the offers of the Cheva- 
lier, and continued to live the life of 
idleness and expectation, until Lord 
Bolingbroke returned to Paris, and 
accepted the oflice of secretary of 
fitate in the service of the Chevalier. 
As he has publicly declared his 
reasons, in this step, I do not 
mean to favour the world with his 
private conversations on the same 
subject. 

A day or two after his return, I 



went with him to a party given by a 
member of the royal fkmily. The 
first person by whom we were accosted 
— and I rejoiced at it, for we could 
not have been accosted by a more 
amusing one-^was Count Anthony 
Hamilton. 

" Ah ! my Lord Bolingbroke," said 
he, sauntering up to us ; ** how are 
youl — delighted to see you again. 
Do look at Madame la Duchesse 
d'Orleans! Saw you ever such a 
creature 1 Whither are you moving, 
my lord 1 Ah ! see him. Count, see 
him, gliding off to that pretty 
duchess, of course; well, he has a 
beautiful bow, it must be owned — 
why, you are not going tool — what 
would the world say if Count Anthony 
Hamilton were seen left to himself 1 
No, no, come and sit down by Madame 
de Comuel — she longs to be introduced 
to you, and is one of the wittiest 
women in Europe." 

" With all my heart ! provided she 
employs her -wit ill-naturedly, and 
uses it in ridiculing other people^ not 
praising herself." 

"Oh! nobody can be more sa- 
tirical; indeed, what difference is 
there between wit and satire 1 Come, 
Count ! " 

And Hamilton introduced me forth- 
with to Madame de Comuel. She 
received me very politely ; and, turn- 
ing to two or three people who formed 
the circle round her, said, with the 
greatestcomposure, "Messieurs, oblige 
me by seeking some other object of 
attraction ; I wish to have a private 
conference with my new friend." 
I may stay," said Hamilton. 
Ah ! certainly ; you are never in 
the way." 

"In that respect, Madame,^ said 
Hamilton, taking snuff, and bowing 
very low, "in that respect I must 
strongly remind you of your excellent 
husband." 

" Fie ! " cried Madame de Comuel; 
then, turning to me, she said, " Ah I 
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Monfiieiir, if yon could have come to 
Farifl some years ago, you vould baye 
been enchanted with us — we are sadly 
changed. Imagine the fine old king, 
thinking it wicked, not to hear plays, 
but to hear players act them, and so 
making the royal family a company 
of comedians. Mon Dieu/ howvil- 
laanously they perform 1 but do you 
know why I wished to be introduced 
to you 1" 

"Yesl in order to have a new 
listener ; old listeners must be almost 
as tedious as old news." 

" Very shrewdly said, and not fax 
from the truth. The fact is, that I 
wanted to talk about all these fine 
people present, to some one for whose 
ear my anecdotes would have the 
charm of noyelty. Let us begin with 
Louis Armand, Prince of Conti — ^you 
see himV 

"What, that short-sighted, stout, 
and rather handsome man, with a 
cast of countenance somewhat like 
the pictures of Henri QuaJtare, who is 
laughing so merrily ? " 

"O Cid! how droll I No, that 
handsome man is no less a person 
than the Due d^OrUaiia, Tou see a 
little ugly thing, like an anatomised 
ape — there, see — he has just thrown 
down a chair, and, in stooping to 
pick it up, has almost fiillen over 
the Dutch ambassadress — that is 
Louis Armand, Prince of Conti. Do 
you know what the Due d'Orl^ans 
said to him the other day^l 'Jlfon 
hon ami* he said, pointing to the 
prince's limbs — (did you ever see 
such limbs out of a menagerie, by- 
the-by ?) — * Mon hon ami, it is a fine 
thing for you that the Psalmist has 
assured us " that the Lord delighteth 
not in any man's legs." ' Nay, don't 
laugh, it is quite true ! " 

It was now for Count Hamilton to 
take up the ball of satire ; he was 
not a whit more mercifal than the 
kind Madame de Comuel. ''The 
Prince," said he, "has so exquisite 



an awkwardness, ihat> whenever the 
king hears a noise, and inquires the 
cause, the invariable answer is, that 
' the Prince of Conti has just tumbled 
down ! ' But, tell me, what do you 
think of Madame d'Aumont 1 She is 
in the English head-dress, and looks 
tritte a la morL** 

" She is rather pretty, to my 
taste." 

** Tes," cried Madame de Comuel, 
interrupting the gentle Antoine — (it 
did one's heart good to see how 
strenuously each of them tried to 
talk more scandal than the other), 
"yes, she is thought very pretty; 
but I think her very like ayHcoiuieau 
— ^white, soft, and insipid. She is 
always in tears," added the good- 
natured Comuel, " after her prayers, 
both at morning and evening. I 
asked why ; and she answered, pretty 
simpleton, that she was always forced 
to pray to be made good, and she 
feared Heaven would take her at 
her word ! However, she has many 
worshippers, and they call her the 
evening star." 

" They should rather call her the 
Hyades ! " said HamUton, " if it be 
true that she sheds tears every morn- 
ing and night, and her rising and 
setting are thus always attended by 
rain." 

" Bravo, Count Antoine f she shall 
be so called in future," said Madame 
de Comuel. "But now. Monsieur 
Devereux, turn your eyes to that 
hideous old woman." 

** What! the Duchesse d'Orl^ans?" 

" The same. She is in full dress 
to-night; but in the day-time you 
generally see her in a riding-habit 
and a man's wig ; she is — ** 

"Hist!" interrapted Hamilton; 
" do you not tremble to think what 
she would do if she overheard youl 
she is such a terrible creature at 
fighting ! You have no conception, 
Count, what an arm she has. She 
knows her ugliness, and laughs at it, 
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as all the rest of the world does. The 
king took her hand one day, and 
said, smiling, 'What could Nature 
haye meant when she gave this hand 
to a German princess instead of a 
Dutch peasant r 'Sire/ said the 
Duchesse, very gravely, ' Nature gave 
this hand to a German princess for 
the purpose of hexing the ears of her 
ladies in waiting ! "' 

"Ha! ha! ha!'' said Madame de 
Oornuel, laughing ; "one is never at a 
loss for jokes upon a woman who 
eats salade au lard, and declares 
that, whenever she is unhappy, her 
only consolation is ham and sausages ! 
Her son treats her with the greatest 
respect, and consults her in all his 
amours, for which she professes the 
greatest horror, and which she retails 
to her correspondents all over the 
world, in letters as long as her pedi- 
^ee. But you are looking at her 
son, is he not of a good mien ? *' 

" Yes, pretty well ; hut does not 
exhibit to advantage by the side of 
Lord Bolingbroke, with whom he 
is now talking. Pray, who is the 
third personage that has just joined 
themr' 

'' Oh, the wretch ! it is the Abb6 
Dubois ; a living proof of the folly of 
the French proverb, which says that 
Mercuries should not be made du 
boia. Never was there a Mercury 
equal to the Abb6, — but, do look at 
that old man to the left — he is one 
of the most remarkable persons of 
the age." 

"What! he with the small features, 
and comely countenance^ considering 
his years % " 

"The same," said Hamilton; "it 
is the notorious Choisi. You know 
that he is the modern Tiresias, 
and has been a woman as well as 
man." 

" How do you mean 1 ** 

" Ah, you may well ask ! *' cried 
Madame de Oornuel. "Why, he 
lived for many years in the disguise 



of a woman, and had all sorts of curi- 
ous adventures." 

" MoH Diable I " cried Hamilton ; 
" it was entering your ranks, Madame, 
as a spy. I hear he miJces but a 
sorry report of what he saw there." 

" Come, Count Antoine," cried the 
lively de Comuel, " we must not turn 
our weapons against each other ; and 
when you attack a woman's sex, you 
attack her individually. But what 
makes you look so intently. Count 
Devereux, at that ugly priest ?** 

The person thus flatteringly de- 
signated was Montrcuil ; he had just 
caught my eye, among a group of 
men who were conversing eagerly. 

" Hush, Madame ! " said I, " spare 
me for a moment ;*' and I rose, and 
mingled with the Abbe's companions. 
" So, you have only arrived to-day," 
I heard one of them say to him. 

"No, I could not dispatch my 
business before." 

" And how are matters in England ? " 

" Ripe !— if the life of his Majesty 
(of France) be spared a year longer, 
we will send the Elector of Hanover 
back to his principality." 

" Hist ! " said the companion, and 
looked towards me. Montreuil ceased 
abruptly — our eyes met — his fell. I 
affected to look among the group as 
if I had expected to find there some 
one I knew, and then, turning away, 
I seated myself alone and apart. 
There, unobserved, I kept my looks 
on Montreuil. I remarked that, 
from time to time, his keen dark eye 
glanced toward me, with a look ra- 
ther expressive of vigilance than any- 
thing else. Soon afterwards his little 
knot dispersed ; I saw him converse 
for a few moments with Dubois, who 
received him, I thought, distantly; 
and then he was engaged in a long 
conference with the Bishop of Frejus, 
whom, till then, I had not perceived 
among the crowd. 

As I was loitering on the staircase, 
where I saw Montreuil depart with 
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the bishop, in the carriage of the 
latter, Hamilton, accosting me, in- 
sisted on my accompanying him to 
Cbaulieu's, where a late supper awaited 
the sons of wine and wit However, 
to the good Count'sgreatastonishment, 
I preferred solitude and zeflection, for 
that night, to anything else. 

Montreiiil*s visit to the French 
capital boded me no good. He pos- 
sessed great Inflaence with Fleuri, and 
was in high esteem with Madame de 
Haintenon, and, in effect, very shortly 
after his return to Paris, the Bishop 
of Frejus looked upon me with a most 
cool sort of benig^nancy ; and Madame 
de Maintenon told her friend, the 
Buchesse de SL Simon, that it was- a 
great pity a young nobleman of my 
birth and prepossessing appearance 
— (ay! my prepossessing appearance 
would never have occurred to the 
devotee, if I had not seemed so sen- 
sible of her own) — should not only 
be addicted to the wildest dissipation, 
but, worse still, to Jansenistical tenets. 
After this, there was no hope for me, 
save in tiie king's word, which his 
increasing infirmities naturally en- 
grossing his attention, prevented my 
hoping too sanguinely, would dwell 
very acutely on his remembrance. I 
believe, however, so religiously scru- 
pulous was Louis upon a point of 
honour, that, had he lived, I should 
have had nothing to complain of. As 
it was — ^but I anticipate 1 — Montreuil 
disappeared from Paris, almost as sud- 
denly as he had appeared there. *And, 
as drowning men catch at a straw, so, 
finding my affairs at a very low ebb, 
I thougpht I would take advice, even 
from Madame de Balzac. 

I accordingly repaired to her hotel. 
She was at home, and, fortunately, 
alone. 

" You are welcome, man fiU^ said 
she: '^ suffer me to give you that 
title— you are welcome — ^it is some 
days since I saw you." 

" I have numbered them I aasue 



you, Madame," said I, ''and they 
have crept wiUi a dull pace ; but you 
know that business has claims as well 
as pleasure ! " 

<< True ! " said Madame de Balzac, 
pompously ; *^ I myself find the weight 
of politics a little insupportable, 
though so used to it; to your young- 
brain I can readily imagine how irk- 
some it must be ! " 

''Would, Madame, that I conld 
obtain your experience by contagion ; 
as it is I fear that I have profited 
little by my visit to his Majesty. 
Madame de Maintenon will not see 
me, and the Bishop of Frejus (excel- 
lent man !) has been seized with a- 
sudden paralysis of memory, when- 
ever I present myself in his way." 

"That party will never do — I 
thought not," said Madame de Balzac^ 
who was a wonderful imitator of the 
fly on the wheel; "fn^ cdebrity, 
and the knowledge that / loved you 
for your father's sake, were, I fear,, 
sufficient to destroy your interest with 
the Jesuits and their tools. Well,, 
well, we must repair the mischief we 
have occasioned you. What place 
would suit you besti " 

"Why, anything diplomatia I 
would rather tsavel, at my age, thaik 
remain in luxury and indolence even 
at Paris ! " 

"Ah, nothing like diplomacy T' 
said Madame de Balzac, with the air 
of a Richelieu, and emptying her 
snuff-box at a pinch ; " but have you, 
my son, the requisite qualities for 
that science, as well as the tastes? 
Are you capable of intrigue) Can 
you say one thing and mean another? 
Are you aware of the immense con- 
sequence of a look or a bow ? Can 
you live like a spider, in the centre 
of an inexplicable net — ^inexplicable 
as well as dangerous — to all but the 
weaver? That, my son, is the art of 
politics— that is to be a diplomatist!" 

" Perhapsy to one less penetrating 
than Madame de Balzac," answered I, 
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"I might, upon trial, not appear 
utterly ignorant of the noble art of 
state duplicity which she has so elo- 
quently depicted." 

"Possibly!" said the good lady; 
" it must indeed be a profound dis- 
simulator to deceive me,** 

" But what would you advise me to 
do in the present crisis 1 What party 
to adopt — what individual to flatter 1 " 

Nothing, I already discovered, and 
have already observed, did the ines- 
timable Madame de Balzac dislike 
more than a downright question — she 
never answered it. 

" Why, really," said she, preparing 
herself for a long speech, " I am 
quite glad you consult me, and I 
will give you the best advice in my 
power. Ecoviez done— you have seen 
the Due de Maine]" 

*' Certainly ! " 

" Hum ! ha 1 it would be wise to 
follow him ; but — ^you take me — you 
understand. — Then, you know, my 
son, there is the Due d'Orleans — 
fond of pleasure — full of talent — but 
you know — there is a little — ^what do 
you call it — you understand. As for 
the Due de Bourbon, 'tis quite a simple- 
ton — ^nevertheless we must consider — 
nothing like consideration — believe 
nie, no diplomatist ever hurries. As 
for Madame deMaintenon — you know, 
and I know too, that the Duchesse 
d'Orleans calls her an old hag — ^but 
then— a word to the wise — Eh]— 
vhat shall we say to Madame the 
Duchesse herself] — what a fat woman 
she is — but excessively clever— such a 
letter-writer 1 — Well — ^yousee, my dear 
young friend, that it is a very difficult 
matter to decide upon — but you must 
already be fully avrare what plan I 
should advise." 

" Already, Madame ! " 

" To be sure 1 What have I been 
raying to you all this time ?— did you 
not hear me] — Shall 1 repeat my 
advice]" 

" Oh, no 1 I perfectly comprehend 



you now ; you would advise me«— in 
short — ^to — ^to — do — as well as I can." 
' " You have said it, my son. I 
thought you would understand me on 
a little reflection." 

" To be sure — ^to be sure," said. L 

And three ladies bong announced, 
my conference with Madame de 
Balzac ended. 

I now resolved to wait a little till 
the tides of power seemed somewhat 
more settled, and I could ascertain 
.in what quarter to point my bark of 
enterprise. I gave myself rather 
more eagerly to society, in proportion 
as my poUtioal schemes were suffered 
to remain torpid. My mind could 
not remain quiet, without preying on 
itself; and no evil appeared to me so 
great as tranquillity. Thus the spring 
and earlier summer passed on, till, 
in August, the riots preceding the 
Eebellion broke out in Scotland. 
At this time I saw but little of Lord 
Bolingbroke in private ; though, with 
his characteristic affectation, he took 
care that the load of business, with 
which he was really oppressed, should 
not prevent his enjoyment of all 
gaieties in public. And my indif- 
ference to the cause of the Chevalier, 
in which he was so warmly engaged, 
threw a natural restraint upon our 
conversation, and produced an invo- 
luntary coldness in our intercourse — • 
so impossible is it for men to be 
private friends who differ on a public 
matter. . 

One evening I was engaged to meet 
a large party, at a country-house about 
forty miles from Paris. I went, and 
stayed some days. My horses had 
accompanied me ; and, when I left 
the ch&teau, I resolved to make the 
journey to Paris on horsebaok^ Ae«> 
cordingly, I ordered my carriage to 
follow me, and attended by a single 
groom, commenced my expedition. 
It was a beautiful still morning — 
the first day of the first month of 
autumn. 1 had proceeded about ten 
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miles, when I fell in with an old 
French officer. I remember — ^though 
I never saw him but that once — I 
remember his face as if 1 had encoun- 
tered it yesterday. It was thin and 
long, and yellow enough to have 
served as a caricature, rather than a 
portrait of Don Quixote. He had a 
hook nose, and a long sharp chin; 
and all the lines, wrinkles, curves and 
furrows, of which the human visage 
is capable, seemed to have met in his 
cheeks. Nevertheless, his eye was 
bright and keen — his look alei:t — and 
his whole bearing firm, gallant, and 
soldier-like. He was attired in a sort 
of military undress — wore amustachio, 
which, though thin and grey, was 
carefully curled ; and at the summit 
of a very respectable wig was perched 
a small, cocked-hat, adorned with a 
black feather. He rode very upright 
in his saddle ; and his horse, a steady, 
stalwart quadruped of the Norman 
breed, with a terribly long tail, and 
a prodigious breadth of chest, put 
one stately leg before another in a 
kind of trot, which, though it seemed, 
from its height of action, and the 
proud look of the steed, a pretension 
to motion more than ordinarily brisk, 
was, in fact, a little slower than a 
common walk. 

This noble cavalier seemed suffi- 
ciently an object of curiosity to my 
horse to induce the animal to testify 
his surprise by shying, very jealously 
and very vehemently, in passing him. 
This ill-breeding on his part was 
indignantly returned on the part of 
the Norman charger, who, uttering a 
sort of squeak, and shaking his long 
mane and head, commenced a series 
of curvets and capers which cost the 
old Frenchman no little trouble to 
appease. In the midst of these equine 
freaks, the horse came so near me as 
to splash my nether garment, with a 
liberality as little ornamental as it 
was pleasurable. 

The old Frenchman seeing this, 



took off his cocked hat very politely, 
and apologised for the accident. I 
replied with equal courtesy; and, as 
our horses slid into quiet, their riders 
slid into conversation. It was begun 
and chiefly sustained by my new 
comrade ; for I am little addicted to 
commence unnecessary socialities my- 
self, though I should think Teiy 
meanly of my pretensions to the 
name of a gentleman and a courtier, 
if I did not return them when offered, 
even by a beggar. 

"It is a fine horse of yours, Mon- 
sieur," said the old Frenchman ; 
" but I cannot believe —pardon me for 
saying so — that your slight English 
steeds are so well adapted to the 
purposes of war as our strong chai^gers 
— such as mine for example." 

"It U very possible, Monsieur," 
said I. " Has the horse you now ride 
done service in the field as well as on 
the road 1 " 

" Ah ! h pauvre petit mignon — ^no ! " 
— (petit, indeed — this little darling 
was seventeen hands high at the very 
least) — ''no, Monsieur; it is but a 
young creature this — his grandfather 
served me well ! " 

'* I need not ask you. Monsieur, if 
you have borne arms — the soldier is 
stamped upon you ! " 

" Sir, you flatter me highly ! " said 
the old gentleman,blushingto the very 
tip of his long lean ears, and bowing 
as low as if I had called him a CondS; 
"I have followed the profession of 
arms for more than fifty years." 

" Fifty years — ^"tis a long time ! " 

" A long time," rejoined my com- 
panion, "a long time to look back 
upon with regret." 

''Regret! by Heaven — I should 
think the remembrance of fifty years* 
excitement and glory would be a 
remembrance of triumph." 

The old man turned round on his 
saddle, and looked at me for some 
moments very wistfully — "You are 
young, sir," he said, "and at your 
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T^^ears I should have thought with you 
— but — " (then abruptly changing his 
voice, he continued) — " Triumph, did 
you say? sir, I have had three sons ; 
they are dead — they died in battle — 
I did not weep — I did not shed a tear, 
sir — ^not a tear ! But I will tell you 
when I did weep. I came back, an 
old man, to the home I had left as a 
young one. I saw the country a 
desert. I saw that the noblesse had 
become tyrants — the peasants had 
become slaves — such slaves — savage 
from despair — even when they were 
most gay, most fearfully gay, from 
constitution. Sir, I saw the priest 
rack and grind, and the seigneur 
exact and pillage, and the tax-gatherer 
squeeze out the little the other oppres- 
sors had left: — anger, discontent, 
wretchedness, famine, a terrible sepa- 
ration between one order of people 
and another — an incredible indiffer- 
ence to the miseries their despotism 
caused, on the part of the aristocracy 
— a sullen and vindictive hatred for 
the perpetration of those miseries on 
the part of the people — ^all places sold 
— even all honours priced, at the 
court, which was become a public 
market — a province of peasants — of 
living men bartered for a few livres, 
and literally passed from one hand to 
another — to be squeezed and drained 
anew by each new possessor — in a 
word, -sir, an abandoned court, an 
unredeemed noblesse — unredeemed, 
sir, by a single benefit which, in other 
countries, even the most feudal, the 
vassal obtains from the master — a 
peasantry famished — ^ nation loaded 
with debt, which it sought to pay by 
tears; — these are what I saw — these 
are the consequences of that heartless 
and miserable vanity, from which 
arose wars neither useful nor honour- 
able — these are the real components 
of that triumph, as you term it, which 
you wonder that I regret." 

Now, although it was imposdble to 
liye at the court of Lonia XIY. in his 



latter days, and not feel, from the 
general discontent that prevailed even 
there, what a dark truth the old 
soldier's speech contained — yet I was 
somewhat surprised by an enthusiasm 
so little military in a person whose 
bearing and air were so conspicuously 
martial. 

" You draw a melancholy picture," 
said I ; " and the wretched state of 
culture which the lands that we now 
pass through exhibit, is a witness how 
little exaggeration there is in your 
colouring. However, these are but 
the ordinary evils of war, and, if your 
country endures them, do not forget 
that she has also inflicted them. 
Remember what France did to 
Holland, and own that it is but a 
retribution that France should now 
find that the injury we do to others 
is (among nations as well as indi- 
viduals) iiyury to ourselves." 

My old Frenchman curled his 
moustaches with the finger and thumb 
of his left hand : this was rather too 
subtle a distinction for him. 

'' That may be true enough. Mon- 
sieur," said he ; '' but morbleUf those 
maudita Dutchmen deserved what 
they sustained at our hands. No, 
sir, no— I am not so base as to forget 
the glory my country acquired, though 
I weep for her wounds." 

"I do not quite understand you, 
sir," said I; "did you not just now 
confess that the wars you had wit- 
nessed were neither honourable nor 
useful 1 What glory, then, was to be 
acquired in a war of that character, 
even though it was so delightfully 
animated by cutting the throats of 
' those maudita Dutchmen V " 

"Sir," answered the Frenchman, 
drawing himself up, ''you did not 
understand me. When we punished 
Holland, we did rightly. We con- 
quered!" 

"Whether you conquered, or not 
(for the good folk of Holland are not 
so sure of the fact)," answered I, 
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"that war was the most unjust iu 
which your king was ever engaged; 
but pray, tell me, sir, what war it is 
that you lament ? " 

The Frenchman frowned — whistled 
— put out his under lip, in a sort of 
angry embarrassment — and then, 
spurring his great horse into a curyet, 
said, 

" That last war with the English 1 " 

"Faith;* said I, "that was the 
justest of all.*' 

"Just!" cried the Frenchman, 
halting abruptly, and darting at me 
a glance of fire, "just ! no more, sir ! 
no more ! I was at Blenheim, and at 
Samillies ! " 

As the old warrior said the last 
words, his voice faltered ; and though 
I could not help inly smiling at the 
confusion of ideas, by which wars 
were just or unjust, according as they 
were fortunate or not, yet I respected 
his feelings enough to turn away my 
face, and remain silent. 

"Yes," renewed my comrade, 
colouring with evident shame, and 
drawing his cocked hat over his 
brows, "yes, I received my last 
wound at Kamillies. Then my eyes 
were opened to the horrors of war ; 
then I saw and cursed the evils of 
ambition; then I resolved to retire 
from the armies of a king who had 
lost for ever his name, his glory, and 
his country." 

Was there ever a better type of the 
French nation than this old soldier % 
As long as fortune smiles on them, it 
is " Marchons audidble!** and " Vive 
la gloire!" Directly they get beat, 
it is " Ma pauvre palrie ! " and " Les 
catamiUa a ff reuses de la guerre I " 

" However," said I, " the old king 
is drawing near the end of his days, 
and is said to express his repentance at 
the evils his ambition has occasioned." 
The old soldier shoved back his hat, 
and offered me his snuff-box. I judged 
by this that he was a little mollified. 
"Ah!" he renewed, after a pause, 



" Ah 1 times are sadly changed, since 
the year 1667 ; when the young king 
— ^lie was young then — ^took the field, 
in Flanders, under the great Turenne. 
Sacristie! What a hero he looked 
upon his white war-horse 1 I would 
have gone — ^ay, and the meanest and 
backwardest soldier in the camp 
would have gone — ^into the very mouth 
of the cannon, for a look from that 
magnificent countenance, or a word 
from that mouth which knew so well 
what words were! Sir, there was 
in the war of 72, when we were 
at peace with Great Britain, an 
English gentleman, then in the army, 
afterwards a marshal of France : I 
remember, as if it were yesterday, 
how gallantly he behaved. The king 
sent to compliment him after some 
signal proof of courage and conduct, 
and asked what reward he would 
have. ' Sire/ answered the English- 
man, ' give me the white plume you 
wore this day.' From that moment 
the Englishman's fortune was made." 

" The flattery went farther than the 
valour!" said I, smiling, as I recog- 
nised in the anecdote the first great 
step which my father had made in 
the ascent of fortune. 

" Sacristie ! " cried the Frenchman, 
"it was no flattery then. We so 
idolised the king, that mere truth 
would have seemed disloyalty; and 
we no more thought that praise, how- 
ever extravagant, was adulation, when 
directed to him, than we should have 
thought there was adulation in the 
praise we would have given to our 
first mistress. But it is all changed 
now! Who now cares for the old 
priest-ridden monarch \ " 

And upon this the veteran, having 
conquered the momentary enthusiasm 
which the remembrance of the king's 
earlier glories had excited, transferred 
all his genius of description to the . 
opposite side of the i question, and 
declaimed, with great energy, upon 
the royal vices and errors, whieh were*. 
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so clian&ing .in pTOsperity^ and were 
now so detestable in adversity. 

While we were thus conversing we 
approached Versailles. We thought 
the vicinity of the town seemed un- 
usually deserted. We entered the 
main street — crowds were assembled 
—an universal murmur was heard — 
excitement sat on every countenance. 
Here an old crone was endeavouring 
to explain something, evidently be- 
yond his comprehension, to a child 
of three years old; who with open 
mouth and fixed eyes, seemed to 
make up in wonder for the want of 
intelligence; there a group of old dis- 
banded soldiers occupied the way, 
and seemed, from their muttered 
conversations, to vent a sneer and a 
jest at a priest, who with downward 
countenance and melancholy air^ was 
hurrymg along. 

One young fellow was calling out 
— "At least, it is a holyday, and I 
shall go to Paris ! "—and, as a con- 
trast to him, an old withered artisan, 
leaning on a gold-headed cane, with 
sharp avarice eloquent in every line 
of his face, muttered out to a fellow- 
miser — "No business to-day — no 
Hioney, John — no money!" One 
tnot of women, of all ages, close by 
which my horse passed, was entirely 
occupied with a single topic, and 
that so vehemently, that I heard 
the leading words of the discussion. 
** Mourning — becoming — what far 
shion ]-^how long 1—0 cid ! " Thus 
do follies weave themselves round 
the bier of death I 

"What is the news, gentlemen 1" 
said I. 

" Kews — ^what, you have not heard 
it 1--The king is dead ! " 

"Louis dead — Louis the Great, 
dead !" cried my companion. 

** Louis the Great 1 " said a sullen- 
looking man — " Louis the persecutor I" 

"Ah, he's a Huguenot I" cried 
another with haggard cheeks and 
bollow eyes, scowling at the last 



speaker. " Never mind what he says 
— the king was right when he refused 
protection to the Heretics — but was 
he right when he levied such taxes 
on the Catholics r' 

" Hush ! " said a third—" hush- 
it may be unsafe to speak — there are 
spies about ; for my part, I think it 
was all the fault of the Noblesse." 

" And the Favourites ! " cried a 
soldier, fiercely. 

"And the Harlots!" cried a hag 
of eighty. 

'' And the Priests ! " muttered the 
Huguenot. 

''And the Tax-gatherers!" added 
the lean Catholic. 

We rode slowly on. My comrade 
was evidently and powerfully affected. 

" So, he is dead ! " said he. " Dead ! 
— ^well — ^well — peace be with him. He 
conquered in Holland — he humbled 
Genoa — ^he dictated to Spain — he com- 
manded Cond6 and Turenne — he — 
Bah I Wliat is all this" (then, turning 
abruptly to me,mycompanion|cried) — 
'' I did not speak against the king, 
did I, sir?" 

" Not much." 

"I am glad of that — ^yes, very 
glad!" And the old man glared 
fiercely round on a troop of boys, who 
were audibly abusing the dead lion. 

"I would have bit out my tongue, 
rather than it had joined in the base 
joy of these yelping curs. Heavens ! 
when I think what shouts I have 
heard — ^when the name of that man, 
then deemed little less than a god, 
was but breathed! — and now — ^why 
do you look at me, sir? Myeyesarft 
moist — I know it, sir — I know it. 
The old battered, broken soldier, who 
made his first campaigns, when that 
which is now dust was the idol of 
France, and the pupil of Turenne — > 
the old soldier's eyes shall not be dry, 
though there is not another tear shed 
in the whole of this great empire." 

" Your three sonsi" sud I ; "you 
did not weep for them % " 
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"No, sir— I loved them when I 
was old ; bat I loved Louis toJien I 
was young/** 

"Your oppressed and pillaged 
country 1 " said I—" think of that." 

« No, sir, I will not think of it ! " 
cried the old warrior in a passion. 
"I will not think of it — ^to-day, at 
least." 

" You are right, my brave friend ; 
in the grave let us bury even 
public wrongs — but let us not bury 
their remembrance. May the joy 
we read in every fitce that we pass — 
joy at the death of one whom idolatry 
once almost seemed to deem immortal 
— ^be a lesson to future kings ! " 

My comrade did not immediately 
answer; but, after a pause, and we 



had turned our backs upon the town, 
he said — 

"Joy, sir — you spoke of joy ! Yes, 
we are Frenchmen — we forgive our 
rulers easily for private vices and 
petty faults; but we never forgive 
them if they commit the greatest of 
faults, and suffer a stain to rest 
upon — ** 

" What 1 " I asked, as my comrade 
broke off". 

"The national glory. Monsieur!" 
said he. 

" You have hit it," said I, smiling 
at the turgid sentiment which was so 
really and deeply felt. "And had 
you written folios upon the character 
of your countrymen, you could not 
have expressed it better." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



In which thoe U reason to fear that Princes are not invariably free from Human 

Peccadillos. 



Ok entering Paris, my veteran fellow- 
traveller took leave of me, and I pro- 
ceeded to my hotel. When the first 
excitement of my thoughts was a little 
subsided, and after some feelings of 
a more public nature, I began to 
consider what influence the king^s 
death was likely to have on my own 
fortunes : I could not but see, at a 
glance, that for the cause of the 
Chevalier, and the destinyof his present 
exertions in Scotland, it was the most 
fittal event that could have occurred. 
The balance of power, in the contend- 
ing factions of France, would, I fore- 
saw, lie entirely between the Duke of 
Orleans and the legitimatised children 
of the late king; the latter, closely 
leagued as they were with Madame 
do Maintenon, could not be much 
disposed to consider the welfare of 
Count Devereux; and my wishes, 
therefore, naturally settled on the 



former. I was not doomed to a long 
suspense. Every one knows, that the 
very next day the Duke of Orleans 
appeared before Parliament, and 
was proclaimed Regent — that the 
will of the late king was set aside — 
and that the Duke of Maine suddenly 
became as low in power as he had 
always been despicable in intellect. 
A little hubbub ensued — people in 
general laughed at the Regent's finesse 
— and the more sagacious admired the 
courage and address of which the 
finesse was composed. The Regent's 
mother wrote a letter of sixty-nine 
pages about it; and the Duchess of 
Maine boxed the duke's ears very 
heartily for not being as clever as 
herself. ^11 Paris teemed with joyous 
forebodings ; and the Regent, whom 
every one, sonfe time ago, had sus- 
pected of poisoning his cousins, every 
one now declared to be the most per- 
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feet prince that could possiblj be 
imagined, and the very picture of 
Henri Qua^e, in goodness as well as 
physiognomj. Three days after this 
event, one happened to myself, with 
which my public career may be said 
to commence. 

m I had spent the evening at a house 
in a distant part of Paris, and, 
invited by the beauty of the night, 
had dismissed my carriage, and was 
walking home alone, and on foot. 
Occupied with my reflections, and not 
very well acquainted with the danger- 
ous and dark streets of Paris, in 
which it was very rare for those who 
have carriages to wander on foot, I 
insensibly strayed from my proper 
direction. When I first discovered 
this disagreeable fact, I was in a filthy 
and obscure lane rather than street, 
which I did not remember having 
ever honoured with my presence 
before. While I was pausing in the 
vain hope and anxious endeavour to 
shape out some imaginary chart — 
some "map of the mind," by which 
to direct my bewildered course, I 
heard a confused noise proceed from 
another lane at right angles with the 
one in which I then was. I listened 
— ^the sound became more distinct — I 
recognised human voices in loud and 
angry altercation — a moment more, 
and there was a scream. Though I 
did not attach much importance to 
the circumstance, I thought I might 
aa well approach nearer to the quarter 
of noise. I walked to the door of 
the house from which the scream 
proceeded; it was very small, and 
mean. Just as I neared it, a window 
was thrown open, and a voice cried — 
" Help ! help ! for God's sake, help ! " 

" What's the matter 1 " I asked. 

" Whoever you are, save us ! " cried 
the voice, '' and that instantly, or we 
shall be murdered : " and, the moment 
after, the voice ceased abruptly, and 
was succeeded by the clashing of 
swords. 



I beat loudly at the door — I shouted 
out — no answer; the scuffle within 
seemed to increase; I saw a small 
blind alley to the left; one of the 
unfortunate women, to whom such 
places are homes, was standing in it. 

" What possibility is there of enter- 
ing the house V* 1 asked. 

"Ohl" said she, "it does not 
matter; it is not the first time 
gentlemen have cut each other's 
throats there" 

''What! is it a house of bad 
repute 1" 

" Yes ; and ivhere there are bullies 
who wear knives, and take purses — ^as 
well as ladies, who — " 

"Good heavens!" cried I, inter- 
rupting her, " there is no time to be 
lost. Is there no way of entrance 
but at this door 1 " 

" Yes, if you are bold enough to 
enter at another ! " 

"Where?" 

" Down this alley." 

Immediately I entered the alley — 
the woman pointed to a small, dark, 
narrow flight of stairs — I ascended — 
the sounds increased in loudness. I 
mounted to the second flight — a light 
streamed from a door — the clashing 
of swords was distinctly audible 
within — I broke open the door, and 
found myself a witness and intruder in 
a scene at once ludicrous and fearful. 

A table, covered with bottles and 
the remnants of a meal, was in the 
centre of the room ; several articles 
of women's dress were scattered over 
the floor ; two women of unequivocal 
description were clinging to a man 
richly dressed, and who having 
fortunately got behind an immense 
chair, that had been overthrown, 
probably in the scuffle, managed to 
keep off with awkward address a 
fierce-looking fellow, who had less 
scope for the ability of his sword arm, 
from the circumstance of his attempt- 
ing to pull away the chair with his 
left hand. Whenever he stooped to 
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effect this object, Ms antagonist 
thrast at him rery yigorously, and 
had it not been for the embarraisfiment 
his female enemies occasioned him, 
the latter would, in all probability, 
hare dispatched or disabled his 
besieger. This fortified gentleman, 
being backed by the window, I imme- 
diately concluded to be the person 
who had called to me for assistance. 

At the other comer of the apart- 
ment was another cavalier, who nsed 
his sword with singular skill, but 
who, being hard pressed by two lusty 
fellows, was forced to employ that 
«kill rather in defence than attack. 
Altogether, the disordered appearance 
of the room, the broken bottles, the 
fumes with which the hot atmosphere 
teemed, the evident profligacy of the 
two women, the half undressed guise 
of the cavaliers, and the ruffian air 
and collected ferocity of the assailants, 
plainly denoted that it was one of 
those perilous festivals of pleasure in 
which imprudent gallants were often, 
in that day, betrayed by treacherous 
Dalilahs into the hands of Philistines, 
who, not contented with stripping 
them for the sake of plunder, fre- 
quently murdered them for the sake 
of secrecy. 

Having taken a rapid, but satis- 
factory, survey of the scene, I did not 
think it necessary to make any 
preparatory parley. I threw myself 
upon the nearest bravo with so hearty 
a good will that I ran him through 
the body before he had recovered his 
fiurprise at my appearance. This 
flomewhat startled the other two; they 
drew back and demanded quarter. 

"Quarter, indeed !" cried the farther 
cavalier, releasing himself from his 
astonished female assailants, and 
leaping mmbly over his bulwark, into 
the centre of the room — "quarter, 
indeed, rascally ivrognes ! No ; it is 
our turn now; and, by Joseph of 
Arimathea ! you shall sup with Pilate 
to night." So saying, he pressed his 



old assailant so fiercely that, after a 
short contest, the latter retreated till 
he had backed himself to the door, 
he then suddenly turned round, and 
vanished in a twinkling. The third 
and remaining ruffian was far from 
thinking himself a match for three 
men; he fell on his knees, and 
implored mercy. However, the d- 
devarvb sustainer of the besieged chair 
was but little disposed to afford him 
the clemency he demanded, and 
approached the crestfallen bravo with 
so grim an air of truculent delight^ 
brandishing his sword, and uttering 
the most terrible threats, that there 
would have been small doubt of the 
final catastrophe of the trembling bully, 
had not the other gallant thrown 
himself in the way of his friend. 

"Put up thy sword," said he, 
laughing, and yet with an air of 
command ; " we must not court crime, 
and then punish it." Then, turning 
to the bully, he said, "Rise, Sir 
Kascal ! the devil spares thee a little 
longer, and this gentleman will not 
disobey hisy as well as thy master's 
wishes. — Begone ! " 

The fellow wanted no second invi- 
tation : he sprang to his legs, and to 
the door. The disappointed cavalier 
assisted his descent down the stairs 
with a kick, that would have done 
the work of the sword to any flesh 
not accustomed to similar applica- 
tions. Putting up his rapier, the 
milder gentleman then turned to Ihe 
ladies, who lay huddled together 
under shelter of the chair which their 
intended victim had deserted. 

" Ah, Mesdames," said he, gravely, 
and with a low bow, " I am sorry for 
your disappointment. As long as 
you contented yourselves with robbery, 
it were a shame to have interfered 
with your innocent amusements ; but 
cold steel becomes serious. Monsieur 
D*Argensonwill.favour you with some 
inquiries to-morrow; at present, I 
I recommend you to empty what 
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remains in tlie bottle. Adieu ! 
Monsieur^ to whom I am so greatly 
indebted, hononr me with your arm 
down these stairs. You " (turning to 
his friend) '^ will follow us, and keep 
a sharp look behind. AUonsI Vive 
Henri QucUre / " 

As we descended the dark and 
rough stairs, my new companion 
said, " What an excellent antidote to 
the effects of the vin de champagne 
is this same fighting. I feel as if I 
had not tasted a drop these six hours. 
What fortune brought you hither, 
Monsieur 1 " addressing me. 

We were now at the foot of the 
first flight of stairs, a high and small 
window admitted the moonlight, and 
we saw each othei-'s faces clearly. 



" That fortune," answered I, looking 
at my acquaintance steadily, but with 
an expression of profound respect— 
"that fortune which watches over 
kingdoms, and which, I trust, may in 
no place or circumstance be a deserter 
from your Highness." 

'' Highness ! " said my companion, 
colouring, and darting a glance, first 
at his friend and then at me. '* Hist 
— sir, you know me, then — speak low 
— you know, then, for whom you have 
drawn your sword 1 " 

" Yes, so please your Highness. I 
have drawn it this night for Philip of 
Orleans; I trust yet, in another 
scene, and for another cause, to draw 
it for the Begent of France ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 
A Princ»--an Audience— and a Secret Embassy. 



Thb Regent remained silent for a 
moment : he then said, in an altered 
and grave voice, " Cest Hen, Mon- 
sieur! I thank you for the distinction 
yovL have made. It were not amiss," 
(he added, turning to his comrade,) 
*' that pou would now and then deign, 
henceforward, to make the same 
distinction. But this is neither time 
nor place for parlance. On, gentle- 
men ! " 

We left the house, passed into the 
street, and moved on rapidly, and in 
silence, till the constitutional gaiety 
of the duke, recovering its ordinary 
tone, he said, with a laugh — 

" Well, now, it is a little hard that 
Sf man who has been toiling all day 
for the public good should feel 
ashamed of indulging for an hour or 
two at night in his private amuse- 
ments; but so it is. 'Once grave, 
always grave ! ' is the maxim of the 
world — eh, Chatran 1 " 



The companion bowed. "Tis a 
very good saying, please your royal 
Highness, and is intended to warn us 
from the sin of ever being grave ! " 

" Ha-ha ! you have a great turn 
for morality, my good Chatran/" 
cried the duke, ''and would draw a 
rule for conduct out of the wickedest 
hon mot of Dubois. Monsieur, pardon 
me, but I have seen you before : you 
are the Count — '* 

" Devereux, Monseigneur." 

"True> true! I have heard much 
of you : you are intimate with Milord 
Bolingbroke. Would that I had fifty 
friends like him." 

* Monseigneur would have little 
trouble in his regency if his wish 
were realised," said Chatran. 

" Tant mievx, so long as I had 
little odium, as well as little trouble 
— & happiness which, thanks to you 
and Dubois, I am not likely to enjoy 
— But there is the carriage I " 
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And the dake pointed to a dark, 
plain carriage, which we had suddenly 
come upon. 

" Count Devereux," said the merry 
Regent, " you will enter : my duty 
requires that, at this seductive hour, 
I should see a young gentleman of 
your dangerous age safely lodged at 
his hotel ! " 

We entered, Ghatran gave the 
orders, and we drove off rapidly. 

The Regent hummed a tune, and 
his two companions listened to it in 
respectful silence. 

"Well, well. Messieurs," said he, 
bursting out at last into open voice, 
" I will ever believe, in future, that 
the gods do look benignantly on us 
worshippers of the Alma Yenus ! Do 
you know much of Tibullus, Monsieur 
Devereuxl And can you assist my 
memory with the continuation of the 
line — 

* Quitquis amore tenetnr, eat — * ** 
. <* * tutusque lacerqne 



Qualibet, inddias non UmuiMe decet.' " * 

answered I. 

« Bonr cried the duke. " I love a 
gentleman, from my very soul, when 
he can both fight well and read 
Latin 1 I hate a man who is merely 
a wine-bibber and blade-drawer. By 
St. Louis, though it is an. excellent 
thing to fill the stomach, especially 
with Tokay, yet there is no reason in 
the world why we should not fill the 
head too. But here we are. Adieu, 
Monsieur Devereux — we shall see 
you at the Palace.'' 

I expressed my thanks briefly at 
the Regent's condescension, descended 
from the carriage (which instantly 
drove off with renewed celerity), and 
once more entered my hotel. 

Two or three days after my adven- 
ture with the Regent, I thought it 
expedient to favour that eccentric 



♦ Whoerer is poaaened by Love may go 
safe and holy wbitheraoever he Ukea. It 
becomes not him to fear snares. 



prince with a visit Dnring the early 
part of his regency, it is well known 
how successfully he combated with his 
natural indolence, and how devotedly 
his mornings were surrendered to the 
toils of his new office ; but when 
pleasure has grown habit, it reqairea 
a stronger mind than that of Philippe 
Debonnair to give it a permanent 
successor in business. Pleasure is, 
indeed, like the genius of the fable, 
the most useful of slaves, while yon 
subdue it : the most intolerable of 
tyrants the moment your negligence 
suffers it to subdue you. 

The hours in which the prince gave 
audience to the comrades of his 
lighter, rather than graver, occupa- 
tions, were those immediately before 
and after his levee. I thought that 
this would be the best season for me 
to present myself. Accordingly, one 
morning after the levee, I repaired to 
his palace. 

The anti-chamber was already 
crowded. I sat myself quietly down 
in one comer of the room, and looked 
upon the motley groups around. I 
smiled inly as Uiey reminded me oC 
the scenes my own anti-room, in my 
younger days of folly and fortune;,, 
was wont to exhibit ; the same heten>> 
geneous assemblage (only upon a 
grander scale) of the ministers to the 
physical appetites and the mental 
tastes. There was the fretting and 
impudent mountebank, side by side 
wiUi the gentle and patient scholar — 
the harlot's envoy and the priest's 
messenger — the agent of the police^ 
and the licensed breaker of its laws — 
there ; — but what boots a more prolix 
description Y What is the anti-room 
of a great man, who has many wants 
and many tastes, but a panorama <^ 
the blended disparities of this com- 
pounded world. 

While I was moralising, a gentle- 
man suddenly thrust his head out of 
a door, and appeared to reconnoitre 
us. Instantly, the crowd swept' up 
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to liim. I thought I might as well 
follow the general example, and 
pnshing aside some of my fellow 
loiterers, I presented myself and my 
name to the gentleman, with the most 
in^nratiating air I could command. 

The gentleman, who was tolerably 
civil for a great man's great man, 
promised that my visit should be 
immediately announced to the prince ; 
and then, with the politest bow 
imaginable, slapped the door in my 
face. After I had waited about seven 
or eight minutes longer, the gentle- 
man re-appeared, singled me from 
the crowd, and desired me to follow 
him ; I passed through another room, 
and was presently in the Regent's 
presence. 

I was rather startled when I saw, 
by the morning light, and in desha- 
bille, the person of that royal martyr 
to dissipation. His countenance was 
red, but bloated, and a weakness in 
his eyes added considerably to the 
jaded and haggard expression of his 
features. A proportion of stomach 
rather inclined to corpulency, seemed 
to betray the taste for the pleasures 
of the table, which the most radically 
coarse, and yet (strange to say) the 
most generally accomplished and really 
good-natured of royal profligates, com- 
bined with his other qualifications. 
He was yawning very elaborately over 
a great heap of papers, when I entered. 
He finished his yawn (as if it were 
too brief and too precious a recre- 
ation to lose), and then said, " Good 
morning, Monsieur Devereux; I am 
glad that you have found me out at 
last." 

"I was afraid, Monseig^eur, of 
appearing an intruder on your pre- 
sence, by offering my homage to you 
before." 

'*So like my good fortune," said 
the Regent, turning to a man seated 
at another table at some distance, 
whose wily, astute countenance, 
piercing eye, and lioentiouB expres- 
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' sion of lip and brow, indicated at 
once the ability and vice which com- 
posed Ms charactej. "So like my 
good fortune, is it not, Dubois? If 
ever I meet with a tolerably pleasant 
fellow, who does not disgrace me by 
his birth or reputation, he is always 
so terribly afraid of intruding ! and 
whenever I pick up a respectable 
personage without wit, or a wit with- 
out respectability, he attaches himself 
to me like a burr, and can't live a 
day without inquiring after my 
health." 

Dubois smiled, bowed, but did not 
answer, and I saw that his look was 
bent darkly and keenly upon me. 

"Well," said the prince, "what 
think you of our opera. Count Deve- 
reux]— It beats your English one — 
eh!" 

** Ah, certainly, Monseigneur; ours 
is but a reflection of yours." 

*' So says your friend, milord Boling- 
broke, a person who knows about 
operas almost as much as I do, which, 
vanity apart, is saying a great deal. 
I should like very well to visit Eng- 
land — what should I learn best there 1 
In Spain (I shall always love Spain), 
I learnt to cook." 

" Monseigneur, I fear," answered I, 
smiling, "could obtain but little 
additional knowledge in that art in 
our barbarous country. A few rude 
and imperfect inventions have, indeed, 
of late years astonished the cultivators 
of the science; but the night of 
ignorance rests still upon its main 
principles and leading truths. Per- 
haps, what Monseigneur woiild find 
best worth studying in England would 
be — the women." 

"Ah, the women all over the 
world!" cried the Duke, laughing* 
"but I hear your belles Anglaiaes are 
sentimental, and love d VArcadUnne" 

** It is true at present : but who 
shall say how far Monseigneur's 
example might enlighten them in a 
train of thought bo erroneous 1 " 

% 13 
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''Trne. Kothing like exunple» 
eh, Dabois? What would Philip of 
Orleuu have been but for tbee % " 

'**L'ex0npl« MUTcnt n'ett qa*im mizoir 
trompeur; 
QoelquefoiB Tun se brise oil Taatre B'est 

Bt par oA Vun pMt, on autre Mt coft' 

Muweied Dubois oat of Cinna. 

** Comeille is right/' rejoined the 
Begent " After all, to do thee j ustice, 
Tnon petit Abhi, example has little to 
do with corrupting us. Nature pleads 
the cause of Pleasure, as Hyperides 
pleaded that of Phryne. She has no 
need of eloquence: she unyeila the 
bosom of her client, and the client is 
acquitted.** 

" Monseigneur shows at least that 
he has learnt to profit by my humble 
instructions in the classics," said 
Dubois. 

The Duke did not answer. I turned 
my eyes to some drawings on the 
table--I expressed my admiration of 
them. "They are mine," said the 
fiegent. ''Ah! I should have been 
mach more accomplished as a private 
gentleman than I fear I ever shall be 
as a public man of toil and business. 
Business — ^bah ! But Necessity is the 
only real sovereign in the world, the 
only despot for whom there is no law. 
What t are yon going already. Count 
Devereux?" 

'' Monseigneur's anti-room is 
crowded with less fortunate persons 
than myself, whose sins of envy and 
oovetonsness I am jwfw answerable 
for." 

" Ah — ^well ! I must hear the poor 
dtvils ; the only pleasure I have is in 
seeing how easily I can make them 
happy. Would to heaven, Dubois, 
that one could govern a great kingdom 



* Szample w often bat a deoeitfnl mirror ; 
where aomotimes onedestroTshimaelf, while 
aaotiiflr comei off tafiB; aad wheia one 
perishea, iDOlhOT te 



only bjfidr words! Oovat Deveraix, 
you have seen me to day aa mj 
acquaintance; see me again as my 
petitioner. Bon jour, M&nsieiur/* 

And I retired, veiy w^l pleased 
with my reoep^n: frem thttb time, 
indeed, during the rest of my abort 
stay at Paris, the prince hoaoved me 
with his espedal favour. But I have 
dwelt too long on my sojourn at the 
French courts The persona whom I 
have described, and who aloae made 
that sojourn memerable, mnat be my 

One day I was honoured by a visit 
finom the Abb€ Dubois. After a abort 
conversation npom. indiffereni thiagi^ 
he accosted me thus : — 

" Tou are aware. Count DevereuE, 
of the partiality which the Begent 
haa conceived towards yon. Fortunate 
would it be for that Prince," (hern 
Dubois elevated his brows with an 
ironical and aoreh expressioii,) ''so 
good by disposition, so injured by 
example, if his partialis had been 
more frequently testified towaids 
gentlemen of yonr merit. A miasion 
of cQBstderable importance, and one 
demanding great personal addita^ 
gives his Boyal Highness an Q^ppor- 
tunity of testifying his esteem for you. 
He honoured me with a confereBce 
on the sulg'ect yesterday, and haa now 
commissioned me to explain to yon 
the technical objeda of this miaaion, 
and to offer to you the hononr of 
undertaking it. Should you aecept 
the proposals, you will wait upon 
his highness before his lev^ to- 
morrow." 

Dubois then proceeded, in the clear 
rapid manner peculiar to hin^ to 
oomraciit on the state of Europe. 
M For Franee," said he, in ooneladi^ 
his sketch, " peace is absolutely neoss- 
saty. A drained tiesBuxy, an ex- 
haasted country, require it. Tea secv 
from what I have said, thatSfMun and 
England are the principal quaitcst 
we an to dreadhoatifitiis. 
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Bfpmk wemiMigMrd^gftUMt— BagUnd 
w« iDAst propitiate; ike latter object 
10 etmy in Bagfauiid ia aaj case, wW 
tliar JamoB or Qeoiige be ui^>enn«Bt. 
Forlwhoeyer is king in Engiaad will 
have qnite enou^ to do at homie to 
■sake bim agree villiagly enough to 
peace abroad. The former reqaures 
» 1ms ainple aad a more enlarged 
p^hej. I fear the ambitien of the 
Queen of Spain, «nd the tarbuleni 
^nina of her mmion Alberent We 
must forti^ oiavselTce bj nev forms 
of alliaaoe, at yarioDS courts, which 
■hull at ooee defend ua and intimi- 
date our enemies. We wieh to emploj 
aome nobleman of abilitj and address, 
oa a secret misskm to Bosaia — ^wiU 
you be that person 1 Tobf absence 
from Paris will be but short — ^you will 
Bee a very droll country, and a very 
droll sovereign; you will return hither, 
doubly the rage, and with a just 
claim to more important employment 
hereafter. What say you to the pro- 
posal?" 

" I must hear more/* said I, " before 
I decide." 

The Abb€ renewed. It is needless 
to repeat all the particulars of the 
commission that he enumerated. Suf- 
fice it that after a brief consideration, 
I accepted the honour proposed to 
me. The Abbe wished me joy, re- 
lapsed into his ordinary strain of 
coarse levity for a few minutes, and 
then reminding me that I was to 
attend the Regent on the morrow, 
departed. It was easy to see that 
in the mind of that subtle and crafty 
ecclesiastic, with whose manoeuvres 
private intrigues were always blended 
with public, this offer of employment 
veiled a desire to banish me from 
the immediate vicinity of the good- 
natured Regent, whose favour the 
aspiring Abb6 wished at that exact 
moment exclusively to monopolise. 
Mere men of pleasure he knew would 
not interfere with his aims upon the 
prince; mere men of business still 



lees: bat a maa wha was then^^t 
to eomUne the eapacsties of h^k, 
and who was moreover distinguhdMd 
by the Regent, he deeated a neve 
dangerous rival than the iaeeia* 
mable person thus ■ii^>ected reafiy 
wae. 

However, I eaied Iitt2» for the 
honest man's motivea Adveatere to 
me had always greater eharms than 
dissipation, and it was far HMtre agree- 
able to the nature of my amhitiiH^ 
to win distinctiea by any henemMe 
method, thaa by &TO«riticm at a 
court, BO hoUow, to ai^Mriaclpled, and 
se grossly Heeatious as that of tha 
fiegent. There to be the meet soceoHh 
ful oonrtier vaato be the most amusing 
profligate. Alas, whea the heart ia 
away from its objects, and the taste 
revolts at its excess, Pleasure is worse 
than palling — it is a torture! — and 
the [devil in Jonson's play did not 
perhaps greatly belie the truth when 
he averred ''that the pains in his 
native country were pastimes to the 
life of a person of Fashion." 

The Duke of Orleans received me 
the next morning with more than 
his wonted honhommie. What a pity 
that so good-natured a prince should 
have been so bad a man ! He enlarged 
more easily and carelessly than his 
worthy preceptor had done upon the 
several points to be observed in my 
mission — then condescendingly told 
me he was very sorry to lose me 
from his court, and asked me, at all 
events, before I left Paris, to be a 
guest at one of his select suppers. I 
appreciated this honour at its just 
value. To these suppers none were 
asked but the Prince's chums, or 
rov/^, * as he was pleased to>call them. 
As, entre nous, these chums were for 

* The term RtnU, now bo comprehendye, 
was first g!Ten by the Regent to a select 
nomber of his friends ; aocording to them, 
because they would be broken on the wheel 
for his sake ; according to himself, because 
they deserved to be so broken.— Eo. 
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{he most part the most good-for- 
nothing people in the kingdom, I 
could not but feel highly flattered at 
being deemed, by so deep a judge of 
character as the Regent, worthy to 
join them. I need not say that the 
invitation was eagerly accepted, nor 
that I left Philippe It Dihonnaire 
impressed with the idea of his being 
the most admirable person in Europe. 
What a fool a great man is if he does 
not study to be affable — ^weigh a 
prince's condescension in one scale, 
and all the cardinal virtues in the 
other, and the condescension will out- 
weigh them all t The Regent of 
France ruined his country as much 
as he well could do, and there was not 
a dry eye when he died ! 



A day had now effected a change 
— a great change in my fate. A new 
court — a new theatre of action — a 
new walk of ambition, were suddenly 
opened to me. Nothing could be 
more promising than my first em- 
ployment — nothing could be more 
pleasing than the anticipation of 
change. '' I must force myself to be 
agreeable to-night," said J, as I dressed 
for the Regent's supper. ''I must 
leave behind me the remembrance of 
a hon mot, or I shall be forgotten." 

And I was right. In that whirl- 
pool, the capital of France, everything 
sinks but wit — that is always on the 
surface, and we must cling to it with 
a firm grasp, if we would not go down 
to — " the deep oblivion." 
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Royal Exertiona for the good of the People. 



What a singiilar scene was that private 
supper with the Begent of France and 
his roues! The party consisted of 
twenty : nine gentlemen of the court 
besides myself, four men of low rank 
and character — ^but admirable buf- 
foons — ^and six ladies, such ladies as 
the duke loved best — ^witty, lively, 
sarcastic, and good for nothing. 

De Chatran accosted me. 

" Je suia ravi, man cher Monsieur 
Devereux" said he, gravely, "to see 
you in such excellent company — you 
must be a little surprised to find your- 
self here ! " 

" Not at all ! every scene is worth 
one visit. He, my good Monsieur 
Chatran, who goes to the House of 
Correction once is' a philosopher — ^he 
who goes twice is a rogue ! " 

" Thank you. Count, what am I then 
— ^I have been here twenty times T* 

"Why, I will answer you with a 
story. The soul of a Jesuit one night, 
when its body was asleep, wandered 
down to the lower regions; Satan 
caught it, and was about to consign 
it to some appropriate place; the 
soul tried hard to excuse itself : you 
know what a cunfdng thing a Jesuit's 
soul is 1 * Monsieur Satan,' said the 
spirit ; ' no king should punish a tra- 
veller as he would a native. Upon 
my honour, I am merely here en 
voyageur,^ 'Go, then/ said Satan, 
and the soul flew back to its body. 
But the Jesuit died, and came to the 
lower regions a second time. He was 
brought before his Satanic miyesty, 
and made the same excuse. ' No, no,' 
cried Beelzebub; 'once here is to 
be only le dxabU voya<;eur-~ twice 



here, and you are le diaJble tovi de 

"Hat ha! ha!" said Chatran, 
laughing; "I then am the diaJble 
tovt de hon ! 'tis well I am no worse ; 
for we reckon the ro^tJ^ a devilish 
deal worse than the very Vorst of the 
devils — but see, the Regent approaches 
us." 

And, leaving a very pretty and gay 
looking lady, the Regent sauntered 
towards us. It was in walking, by 
the by, that he lost all the grace of 
his mien. I don't know, however 
that one wishes a great man' to be 
graceful, so long as he's familiar. 

"Aha, Monsieur Devereux!" said 
he, " we will give you some lessons 
in cooking to-night — ^we shall show 
you how to provide for yourself in 
that barbarous country which you are 
about to visit. TfyvA wyageur doit 
tovJt savoirt" 

" A very admirable saying ; which 
leads me to understand that ilfon- 
seigneur has been a great traveller," 
said I. 

"Ay, in all things and aU places 
— eh, .Count ! " answered the Regent, 
smiling; "but," here he lowered his 
voice a little, ** I have never yet learned 
how you came so opportunely to our 
assistance that night. IHeu me 
damHe! but it reminds me of the 
old story of the two sisters meeting at 
a gallant's house. 'Oh, sister, how 
came you here V said one, in virtuous 
amazement. *Oid! masceur!* cries 
the other ; ' what brought you ?* 



»»♦ 



* The reader will rememher a better 
rereion of this anecdote in one of the moet 
popular of the English comedies.— Ed. 
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Monseignenr is pleasant," said I 
laughing ; ** but a man does now and 
then (though I own it is very seldom) 
do a good action, without having pre- 
viously resolved to commit a bad one ! " 

" I like your parenthesis/' cried the 
Regent, '' it reminds me of my friend 
St. Simon, who thinks so ill of man- 
kind, that I asked him one day, 
frh«tiier it was pessible for him to 
despise any thing more than mt^'i 
'Ytt^* saiA he, with a low bow, 
'wxjtten!'" 

" His «xperienoe,'' stid I, gUnumg 
•4 the femal« part of the coterie, 
"mm, I mvst ofwn, lik«lj td lead hbb 
4b that opinkML*' 

''None of your sarcasms, Monsieur," 
cried the Regent " lMmu9ement est 
imefas he^oiatt de V komme — as I hear 
young Armiet very pithily said the 
vther day ; and we owe gtatitade to 
whoBiMewr it may be that sappties 
that wmtw Ifow, yov will agree with 
me that B»ibe supply it lik« women ; 
therefoTo we owe them gratitude — 
therefore we must not hear them 
abused. Logieally proved, I thmk } " 

''Yea, indeed," said I, <' it is a 
piearare to find they have so able an 
advocate; aind that your Highness 
can BO well apply to yourself both the 
«stertions in the motto of the great 
master of fortiicatiofi, Yaubaft^'I 
dertroy, but I defend/ ' 

"Enough," said the duke gaily, 
"now to cmr forHfktttioru;" and he 
moved away towards the women; I 
Ibllowed the royal example ; and soon 
found myself seated next to a pretty, 
and very small woman. We entered 
into ootLversation ; and, when once 
begua^ my fi»r companion took care 
that it should not cease, without a 
miracle. By the goddess Faenndia^ 
what volumes of words issued from 
that little mouth 1 and on all subjects 
too! diuroh — Bt»t6-^Iaw-->politics-^ 
play-houses —lampoons — lace — live- 
ries — kings — queens — rotuxiers — 
beggtts— yOB would have tbenghi^ 



had you ^heard her, so vast was her 
confusion of all things, that chaos 
had come again. Our royal host did 
not escape her. " You never before 
supped here enfamiUe" said she, — 
"Mon Dieu! it will do your heart 
good to see how much the Regent 
will eati. He has such an appetite — 
you know he never eats any dinner, 
in order to eat the mors at sopp^r. 
Tou see t^iat little dark woman he is 
talking to^--weU, she is Mudame <k 
Pamb^^hi eaUs her his UtUe UMk 
crow •--'Was there «7er sneh a pet 
name? Ctm you gveas why he likes 
her ? Kay, never iake the trouble «f 
thinking — ^I will tell yon at once^- 
simply beeanseshe eats and drinks m 
much. PaiMle 4* homnnemry tis true. 
The R^ent eays he Hkes tympsthy 
in all things )-^s it not droil t What 
« hideous old} man is tiiat Noci — ^his 
&oe looks as if it had c«i:^ht the 
rainbow. That impudent feBow 
Dubois se<rfded Inm for sqneesng so 
many louts ont of the good RegMit 
The yellow creatare attempted to 
deny the fiust 'Nay,' cried Dvbms, 
'yon cannot eontradict me; I see 
their very ghosts in yonr faoe.'" 

While my eompanion was thus 
amasing hetseli^ J7oci, nneenscious 
of her panegyric on his penemd 
attraetions, joined ns^ 

''Ah! my dear JToe^** <said tiie 
lady, most .affectienately, "how w^ 
yon are looking I I am d^ghted to 
see yon," 

**! de net donbt it," said JiToeS, 
" for I ha^e to inform you that yoer 
petition is grsMted; yenr hnsbaad 
wiU have the place." 

'' Oh, how eternally grateful I am 
to yon !" cried the lady in an extasy; 
"my poor, dear hnsband will be se 
rej(»ced. I wish I had wings to ly 
tohiml" 

The gallant Kod nttered « com- 
pliment — I thonght myself de €np, 
and rxKuved 4kway. I again eneeob 
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**l oyerkeud your eonrenakmi 
with Madame la Marqaise," said be, 
; " fthe has a bitter tongue — 
abenotl" 
Yery ! bow sbe aimaed ibe poor 

" Yea, snd yet be ia ber lover ! " 

"Her lover I— yon Mstoniab ne; 
wby, sbe seemed aboaost fond of ber 
Imabaiid tbe tears oame in ber eyes 
wben sbe spoke of bim." 

** Sbe 48 fond of bim ! " said Cbatran, 
drilj. "Sbe loyes tbe ground be 
traads on — it ii precisely for tbat 
reason sbe &yours N006; sbe is never 
liaippy but wben sbe is procuring 
aoaaetbing pour 9on dter Son mart. 
Sine goes to spend a week at N«o6's 
4M«Btry bouse^ and writes to ber 
husband, witb a pen dipped in ber 
blood, saying, 'My heart is witb 
tbee!'" 

" Certainly,'' said I, " France is ibe 
land of enigmas; ^the aphynx must 
luvre boon a Fariinenne. And wben 
JiBpiter made man, be made two 
■atures utterly dii^ct from one 
anotber. One was Human nalaare, 
and tbe otber French nature/" 

At tbis moment supper was an- 
aiMuninoed. We all adjourned to 
joaotber apartm^kt, wbere, to my 
Ijpreat aurprise, I observed tbe dotb 
laid — tbe sideboard loaded — tbe 
wines ready, but notbing to eat on 
the table ! A Madame de Savori, 
wbo was next me, noted my sur- 
prise. 

" What astomsbes you. Monsieur?" 
said sbe. 

" Nothing, Madame ! " said I, "tbat 
is, tbe absence of aU things." 

" What } you expected to see 
supper 1" 

" I own my delusion — I did." 

* It is not cooked yet I " 

" Ob ! well, I can wait ! " 

" And officiate too I " said the 
lady ; — * in a word, tbis is one of the 
Begent*s cooking nights." 

Scarcely bad I received tbis expla- 



aaifton, before there was a general 
adjournment to an inner apartment, 
wbere all tbe necessary articles lor 
oo(^dBg were ready to our band. 

*< The Regent led the way, • 
To light m to our prey." 

and, with an irresistible gravity and 
importance of demeanour, entered 
up(»i the duties of chrf. In a veiy 
short time we were ail engaged. 
Nothing oovld exceed the zest witb 
wbiob eveiy one seemed to enter 
into tbe rites of tbe kitchen. Ton 
would have imagined they bad been 
bom scullions, they bandied tbe 
haJtkrie de cuieiane so naturally. As 
for me, I sought protection witb 
Madame de Savori; and as, fortu- 
nately, sbe was veiy deeply skilled in 
tbe science, sbe bad occasion to employ 
me in many minor avocations which 
ber experience taught ber would not 
be above my comprebension. 

After we bad spent a certain time 
in this dignified occupation, we 
returned to the §mUe d manger, Tbe 
attendants placed the dishes on tbe 
table, and we all fell to. Whether 
out of self-love to their own perfonn- 
anoes, or complaisance to the per- 
formances of others, I cannot exactly 
say, but certain it is tbat all tbe 
guests acquitted themselves cb mer- 
veUle ; you would not have imagined 
the Regent the only one who had 
gone without dinner to eat the more 
at supper. Even that devoted wife 
to her cher ban mari, who had so 
severely dwelt upon the good Regent!s 
infirmity, occupied herself with an 
earnestness that would have seemed 
almost wolf-like in a famished 
grenadier. 

Very slight indeed was the conver- 
sation till the supper was nearly over ; 
then the effects of the wine became 
more perceptible. Tbe Regent was the 
first person who evinced that he had 
eat sufficiently to be able to talk. 
Utterly dispensing witb the slightest 
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reil of reserre or royalty, he leant 
over the table, and poured forth a 
whole tide of jests. The guests then 
began to think it was, indecorous to 
stuff themselves any more, and, as well 
as they were able, they followed their 
host's example. But the most amusing 
personages were the buffoons: they 
mimicked, and joked, and lampooned, 
and lied as if by inspiration. As the 
bottle circulated, and talk grew 
louder, the lampooning and the lying 
were not, however, confined to the 
buffoons. On the contrary, the best 
bom and best bred people seemed to 
excel the most in those polite arts. 
Every person who boasted a fair name, 
or a decent reputation at court, was 
seized, condemned, and mangled in 
an iustant. And how elaborately 
the good folks slandered ! It was no 
hasty word and flippant repartee 
which did the business of the absent 
— there was a precision, a polish, a 
labour of malice, which showed that 
each person had brought so many 
reputations already cut up. The 
goodnatured convivialists differed 
from all other backbiters that I have 
ever met, in the same manner as the 
toads of Surinam differ from all other 
toads, viz. : their venomous offspring 
were not half formed, misshapen tad- 
poles of slander, but sprung at once 



into life — well shaped and fully 
developed. 

" Chaidons ! " cried the Regent^ 
whose eyes, winking and rolling, gave 
token of his approaching that state 
which equals the beggar to the klngv 
" let us have a song. HoeS, lift up 
thy voice, and let us hear what the 
tokay has put into thy head ! " 

Nod obeyed, and sang as men 
half drunk generally do sing. 

" CieU*' whispered the malicions 
Savori, "what a hideous screech — 
one would think he had turned his 
face into a voice I " 

** Bravissimo I " cried the duke, 
when his guest had ceased, — ^''vhat 
happy people we are ! Our doors are 
locked — ^not a soul can disturb us — 
we have plenty of wine — ^we are going 
to get drunk — and we have all Paris 
to abuse ! what were you saying of 
Marshal Villars, my little Parabfere ] " 

And pounce went the little Para- 
b^re upon the unfortunate marshal. 
At last, slander had a respite — non- 
sense began its reign — the full in- 
spiration descended upon the orgies 
— the good people lost the use of 
their faculties. Noise — clamour, up- 
roar, broken bottles, falling chairs, 
and (I grieve to say) their occupants 
falling too — conclude the scene of the 
royal supper. Let us drop the curtain. 
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An Intenriew. 



I wsNT a little out of my way, on de- 
parting from Paris, to Tisit Lord 
Bolingbroke, who at that time was in 
the country. There are some men 
whom one never really sees in capitals; 
one sees their masks, not themselves; 
Bolingbroke was one. It was in re> 
tlrement, however brief it might be, 
that his true nature expanded itself, 
and, weary of being admired, he al- 
lowed one to love, and even in the 
wildest course of his earlier excesses, 
to respect him. My visit was limited 
to a few hours, but it made an indeli- 
ble impression on me. 

'* Once more," I said, as we walked 
to and fro in the garden of his tem- 
porary retreat, " once more you are 
in your element ; minister and states- 
man of a prince, and chief supporter 
of the great plans which are to restore 
him to his throne." 

A slight shade passed over Boling- 
hroke's fine brow. *' To you, my 
constant friend," said he, ** to you — 
who of all my friends alone remained 
true in exile, and unshaken by mis- 
fortune — to you I will confide a secret 
that I would entrust to no other. I re- 
pent me already of having espoused 
this cause. I did so while yet the 
disgrace of an unmerited attainder 
tingled in my veins ; while I was in 
the full tide of those violent and warm 
passions which have so often misled 
me. Myself attainted — the best be- 
loved of my associates in danger — 
my party deserted, and seemingly lost 
but for some bold measure such as 
then offered; these were all that I 
saw. I listened eagerly to represen- 
tations I now find untrue; and I 



accepted that rank and power from 
one prince which were so rudely and 
gallingly torn from me by another. 
I perceive that I have acted impru- 
dently, but what is done, is done ; no 
private scruples, no private interest, 
shall make me waver in a cause that 
I have once pledged myself to serve ; 
and if I can do aught to make a weak 
cause powerful, and a divided party 
successful, I will ; but, Devereux, you 
are wrong, this is not my element. 
Ever in the paths of strife, I have 
sighed for quiet; and, while most 
eager in pursuit of ambition, I have 
languished the most fondly for con- 
tent. The littleness of intrigue dis- 
gusts me, and while the branches of 
my power soared the highest, and 
spread with the most luxuriance, it 
galled me to think of the miry soil in 
which that power was condemned 
to strike the roots,* upon which it 
stood, and by which it must be nou- 
rished." 

I answered Bolingbroke as men are 
wont to answer statesmen who com- 
plain of their calling — half in compli- 
ment, half in contradiction, but he 
replied with unusual seriousness — 

" Do not think I affect to speak 
thus : you know how eagerly I snatch 
any respite from state, and how un- 
movedly I have borne the loss of 
prosperity and of power. You are 
now about to enter those perilous 

* Occasional Writer.— No. 1. The Editor 
has, throughout this work, usually, but not 
invariably, noted the passages in Boling- 
broke's writings, in which there occur 
similes, illustrations, or striking thoughts, 
correspondent with those in the text. 
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paths wbich I have trod for years. 
Tour passions, like mine^ are strong ! 
Beware^ oh, beware, how you indulge 
them without restraint! They are 
the fires which should warm; let 
them not be the fires which destroy.** 
Bolingbroke paused in evident and 
great agitation — he resumed: **! 
speak strongly, for I speak in bitter- 
mem; I was thrown eaarly into the 
world ; my whole education had been 
framed to make m^e ambitions; it 
soeoeeded in its end. I was ambitious, 
and oi all BBooeai-^Buceess in pleasure, 
Bnoeessln Ihme. To wean me from 
tke former, my friends persuaded me 
to many ; they chose my wife for h«: 
eennectionfl and her fortune, and I 
gained those advantages at the ex- 
pense of what was better than ^her 
— ^happiness! Ton know how un- 
fortunate has been that marriage, and 
how young I was when it was con- 
tracted. Can you wonder that it 
flukd in the desired effect? Every 
MM courted me, evety temptation 
assailed me; pleasure even became 
«i9re alluring abroad, when at home 
I had no longer the hope of peace : 
the indulgence of one passion begat 
the indulgence of another; and, 
though my better sense prompted all 
my actions, it never restrained them 
to a proper limit. Thus the com- 
menoement of my actions has been 
generally prudent, and thefa* cem- 
tmrntthn has deviated into rashness, 
«r plunged into excess. Bevereux, I 
have paid the forfeit of my errors 
with a terrible interesft — when my 
Skotives have been pure, men have 
seen a fkult in the conduct, and 
ealnmniated the motires; when my 
conduct has been blameless, men have 
Kttembered its former errors, and 
asserted that its present goodness 
only arose from some sinister inten- 
tion — thus I have been termed crafty, 
when I was in reality rash, and that 
was called the inoonusten^ of in- 
terest whioh in reality was the incon- 



stancy of passion.'*' I have reaaon, 
therefore, to warn you how you anffer 
your subjects to become your tyrants; 
and believe me no experience is so 
deep as that of one who has com- 
mitted&ults, and who has discorered 
their causes.** 

"Apply, my dear lord, that ex- 
perience to your future career. You 
rememberwhait the most sagaci^ms of 
all pedants,f even though he wns an 
emperor, has so happily expreaaed — 
'Repentance is a goddess, and the 
p r ese r ver of those who have erred."* 

"May I find her so!" answered 
Bolingbroke ; " but as Monkiiffne or 
Cftorrow would say J .... 'Bvery 
man is at once his own sharper and 
his own bubble.* We make vast pre- 
mises to fTursehncE^ and a passion, an 
example, sweeps even the remem- 
brance of those promises from our 
minds. One is too apt to believe 
men hypocrites, if their conduct 
squares not with their sentiments; 
but perkaps no vice w more rare, for 
no task is more diffieitlt, than sys- 
tematic hypocrisy .* and iihe same 

« Ttab 1 4o heUmn to te the saal (tkcncli 
perhaps it is a new) light in whioh Loei 
Boliagbroke's life and character aie to Iw 
viewed. The tame writers who tell ns of 
his ungovernable passions, always prdBz to 
his name the eptthirts *' dasigntDg, oawtag, 
orafty," Ao. Kow I wttl ymatmie to Ml 
these historians that, if th^y had atodied 
hunutn nature instead of party pamphlets, 
they would have discovered that there are 
certain teoompatfble qualities wliieh ean 
never he united in ene ohwraotei^— that no 
man ean harre vloleat passions to which As if 
in the ht^it of Adding, and be qrstemati- 
cally crafty and designiDg. No man can he 
an heat, and at the same time am ooolaess; 
bat eppealte oanass net nnof ten prodnse 
IUdb eiTeota. Psssien ususUy makes men 
changeable, so sometime does craft; hence 
the mistake of the uninquiring or the 
shallow ; and hence while *** writes, and 
«■« * *«ompneB, will the obaraetersof greit 
aaen be trananiMed to p ee teii ty nri»statea 
and beliodv— Bn. 

t The Bmperor Julian. The original ex- 
pression is paraphrased in the text. 

^ •* Spirit of Patriotim.'* 
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susceptibility which exposes men to 
be easily impressed by the allurements 
of yiee^ renders them at heart most 
struck by the loveliness of virtue. 
Thus, their language and their hearts 
worship the divinity of the latter, 
while their conduct strays the most 
erringly towards the false shrines 
over which the former presides. Yes! 
I have never been blind to the sur- 
passing excellence of ooon. The still, 
sweet whispers of virtue have been 
heard, even when the storm has been 
loudest, and the bark of Reason been 
driven the most impetuously over the 
waves: and, at this moment, I am 
impressed with a foreboding thai, 
sooner or later, the whispers will not 
CHily he heard, but their ee^^gesiiofn 
te obeyed ; and that, ftr fioai eourts 
ftad intrigiie, freik dissipation and 
«]nbitio&, I ahaU learn, in retirement, 
ftbft tme prineiplet of visclom,aiid the 
nal ol^eets of life." 

Thus did Bolingbr^e eoBT«M, 
and thus did I listen till it was time 
to di^ftrt Ileft himimpresfledwUih 
m melaacholy that waa rstb^ goethiag 
tbaa diatastefiiL Whatever were the 
ftnlts of that most extnordinaiy and 
most dazzling genius^ bo eae was ever 



more candid * in confessing his errors. 
A systematically bad man either ridi- 
cules what is good, or disbelieves in 
its existence; but no man can be 
hardened in vice whose heart is still 
sensible of the excellence and the 
glory of virtue. 



* It is impooiible to read the letter to Sir 
W. Windham, without being remarkably 
struck with the dignified and yet open 
oandoiir which it displays. The same can- 
dour is equally visible in whatever relates 
to hinuelf, in all Lord Bolingbroke's writings 
and correspondence, and yet candour is the 
last attribute usually conceded to him. But 
never Was there a writer whom people have 
talked of more and read less; and I do not 
know a greater proof of this than the ever- 
repeated assertion (echoed from a most 
incompetent authority) of the said tettar te 
Sir W. Windham being the finest of aU Lord 
Bolingbroke's writings. It is an article of 
great value to the hittory of the times ; \mt, 
M to all the higher ftwMS and ^alitias ef 
«cnnposmoa, it is one «f the least atriktat 
(and on the other hand it is one of the most 
verbally incorrect) which he has bequeathed 
to us (the posthumous works always es- 
eepted). I am not sure whether the most 
brilliant passBges^the most noble iUnstnu 
tiona— the moat pvufound reflectiens* and 
most useAil truths— to be found in all his 
writings, are not to be gathered from the 
least popular of them— such as that volume 
enUtled «*PolttlCBl Ttraets."— Bd. 
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BOOK V. 

— • — 

CHAPTEE I. 
A Portrait. 



Mtstsrious impulse at the heart, 
which never suffers us to be at rest, 
which urges us onward as by an un- 
seen, yet irresistible, law — human 
planets in a petty orbit, hurried for 
ever and for ever, till our course is run 
and our light is quenched — through 
the circle of a dark and impenetrable 
destiny ! art thou not some faint 
forecast and type of our wanderings 
hereafter? of the unslumbering na- 
ture of the souU of the everlastiug 
progress which we are pre-doomed to 
make through the countless steps, 
and realms, and harmonies in the 
infinite creation 1 Oh, often in my 
rovings have I dared to dream so — 
often have I soared on the wild wings 
of thought above the "smoke and 
Btir " of this dim earth, and wrought, 
from the restless visions of my mind, 
a chart of the glories and the wonders 
which the released spirit may here- 
after visit and behold ! 

What a glad awakening from self, 
— what a sparkling and fresh draught 
from a new source of being, — what a 
wheel within wheel, animating, im- 
pelling, arousing all the rest of this 
animal machine, is the first excitement 
of Travel ! The first free escape from 
the bonds of the linked and tame 
life of cities and social vices, — ^the 



jaded pleasure and the hollow love, 
the monotonous round of sordid ob- 
jects and dull desires, — the eternal 
chain that binds us to things and 
beings, mockeries of ourselves, — alike, 
but oh, how different! the shock that 
brings us nearer to men only to make 
us strive against them, and learn, 
from the harsh contest of veiled de- 
ceit and open force, that the more we 
share the aims of others, the more 
deeply and basely rooted we grow to 
the littleness of self. 

I passed more lingeringly through 
France than I did through the other 
portions of my rotUe, I had dwelt 
long enougl^ in the capital to be 
anxious to survey the country. It 
was then that the last scale which 
the magic of Louis Quatorze and the 
memory of his gorgeous court had 
left upon the moral eye, fell off, and I 
saw the real essence of that monarch's 
greatness, and the true relics of his 
reign. I saw the poor, and the de- 
graded, and the racked, and the 
priest-ridden, tillers and peoplers of 
the soil, which made the substance 
beneath the glittering and false sur- 
face — the body of that vast empire, 
of which I had hitherto beheld only 
the' fiice, and that darkly, and for 
the most part covered by a mask ! 
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^' Ko man can look upon France, 
beautiful France^ her rich soil, her 
temperate yet maturing clime, the 
gallant and bold spirits which she 
produces, her boundaries so indicated 
and protected by nature itself, her 
advantages of ocean and land, of 
commerce and agriculture, and not 
Tfonder that her prosperity should be 
80 bloated, and her real state so 
wretched and diseased. 

Let England draw the moral, and 
beware not only of wars which ex- 
haust, but of gOYemments which im- 
poverish. A waste of the public 
wealth is the most lasting of public 
afflictions ; and '' the treasury which 
is drained by extravagance must be 
refilled by crime."* 

I remember one beautiful evening 
an accident to my carriage occasioned 
my sojourn for a whole afternoon in 
a small village. The Oure honoured 
me with a visit, and we strolled, after 
a slight repast, into the hamlet. The 
priest was complaisant, quiet in man- 
ner, and not ill inarmed, for his 
obscure station and scanty oppor- 
tunities of knowledge ; he did not 
seem, however, to possess the vivacity 
of his countrymen, but was rather 
melancholy and pensive, not only in 
^ expression of countenance, but his 
cast of thought. 

"You have a charming scene here; 
I almost feel as if it were a sin to 
leave it so soon." 

We were, indeed, in a pleasant and 
alluring spot at the time I addressed 
this observation to the good Cure, 
A little rivulet emerged from a copse 
to the left, and ran sparkling and 
dimpling beneath our feet, to deck 
with a more living verdure the village 
green, which it intersected with a 
winding, nor unmelodious stream. 
We^ had paused, and I was leaning 
against an old [and solitary chesnut- 
tree, which commanded the whole 
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scene. The village was a little in 
the rear, and the smoke from its 
few chimneys rose slowly to the 
silent and deep skies, not wholly 
unlike the human wishes, which, 
though they spring from the gross- 
ness and the fumes of earth, purify 
themselves as they ascend to Heaven. 
And from the village (when other 
sounds, which I shall note presently, 
were for an instant still), came the 
whoop of children, mellowed, by dis- 
tance, into a confused, yet thrilling 
sound, which fell upon the heart 
like the voice of our gone childhood 
itself. Before, in the far expanse, 
stretched a chain of hills on which 
the autumn sun sunk slowly, pouring 
its yellow beams over groups of pea- 
santry, which, on the opposite side of 
the rivulet, and at some interval from 
us, were scattered, partly over the 
green, and partly gathered beneath 
the shade of a little grove. The 
former were of the young, and those 
to whom youth's sports are dear, and 
were dancing to the merry music, 
which (ever and anon blended with 
the laugh and the tone of a louder 
jest) floated joyously on our ears. The 
fathers and matrons of the hamlet 
were inhaling a more quiet joy be- 
neath the trees, and I involuntarily 
gave a tenderer interest to their con- 
verse by supposing them to sanction 
to each other the rustic loves which 
they might survey among their 
children. 

* Will not Monsieur draw nearer to 
the dancers," said the Cure ; " there 
is a plank thrown over the rivulet a 
little lower downl " 

*' No ! " said I, " perhaps they are 
seen to better advantage where we are 
— what mirth will bear too close an 
inspection)" 

** True, sir," remarked the priest, 
and he sighed. 

'* Yet," I resumed, musingly, and 
I spoke rather to myself than to my 
companion, "yet, how happy do they 
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■asm! vhftlaxenvilofotrArctdiM 
dreamB tre tb» flmte aa^L the dancd, 
the S^losA^ traes aU g^wiag^ in tbe 
wtumn iBBse^ ike gMen i^d, and 
ika mannuring rill, and Uie buoyaafc 
laugh Btartling the aatjr in hia leafy 
httute; and the rwal lovaa vUeh 
will grow B«««ter aiiU wkm the ami 
haa aet, aiod the twiHght haa made 
the ligfa more tender, and the Moah 
af ft neUower hoej Ah, why ia U 
entr i^* zenval of a dream f whj 
amati H be only a« inteir:^ of laheur 
and woe— the hnef aalniMilia of ahnrei 
•^•4he grecB reatuig apo4 in a droasy 
and long read of travi^ and toil 1" 

« Yob are the fist atranger I hnra 
»eft^"flftld the Om^ ""who aeeasto 
piiBce benaaih the thim veil of onar 
CWlie gaiety; the fiiat te whom the 
aaene we now aurrey ia teight with 
ether fteliaga than « betief in the 
haMOiMsa ef enr peaaantiy, and an 
eiiTy at ita imagined exabenoee. 
Bat aa it ia net the ha«^t indi- 
ndDala,8o Ifear it is not the happiest 
natiow, that ave the gi^eat." 

I looked at the Cw€ with aome 
•U|H!te^ "Yew icmarh la deeper 
than theordimury wifldiow of yenrtr^, 
my &ther/' said L 

''I have trayelled over three pacta 
efihe globes" anawered the Car«; ''I 
waa aot alwaya intended fas what I 
am;" and the prieat'a mild eyes 
flaehed with a andden lj|^ tha^ as 
aaddenly died away. "Yec^ I have 
travelled over the greater part of the 
kiMini world," he repeated, in a nft>re 
faiet tone, ''and I hare noted that 
where a man haa many coaaferts to 
guard, and many rights to deliNid, he 
aafnamrily shams the iheaght and 
the aerioaanem of those who feel the 
Wiie ef a treaanre whieh they pos- 
sess, and whose most earnest amdita- 
tionsareinteat apon proiidingagainst 
its loss. I have noted, too, that the 
j()y prodaeed by a mamentaxy sas- 
pease of laboai ianatuaa^y greal^ ia 
pcapoKtioa h» tha tail; hanw it ia 



thainaBawpean mirth iaaawfli as 
that of the Indian slave, when a brief 
holiday veleaaca him from hia tack. 
Alas) that mrynurthia the atnmgeat 
evideaee of the weight of the pasvioBa 
^aina; erea m, in earselvea^ -we find 
the happieat moaaent we e^iegr ia thaA 
ianne^tely aneeeeding the oematinn 
of deep aoiTow to the mind, «r vioknt 
tortare to the body."* * 
I was struck by this ohaervalion of 

<a see new," said I, ''that, m m 
EagUshmaa, I have ao reaaon to m> 
pine at tiie proverbial gmvitj- of my 
eeaatiymea, or to envy the ti^iier 
^iffit of the aona of Italy aitd Fxaaee^" 

"No,*" maltbiOBr^ "thehappeesl 
nations are those in whoee peo^ yon 
witeem the kMSt aenaiblo lavenes 
freaa gaiety to dejeetioa; aahd that 
tkmglU^ vlUch is the nobleBt ^Mffaa 
teriatie of the isolated man, la alsa 
that of a people. 7reemeaaffeaeriooa, 
they hane ofeijects at their heart we^ 
thy to eagroea attentien. It ia ie> 
aewed for aUvea to iadiy^e in grqaas 
ai one moamnt, and laogfater at aa« 
ether/' 

'^At that lata," said I, <«the host 
sign lor Fmnoe will be when the gaiety 
of bar aoaa is ao longer a just pi i v egb^ 
and the langhtng lip ia aooeeeded by 
the thoughtful brow." 

We remained aileat far aovend 
minatea; ear conversation had ahed 
a gloom over the light aeene bdere 
B^ and the voice of the Ante no 
longer aonnded musieaUy on my 
eaL I propoaed to the Car6 te 
mtnm to my inn. Aa we walked 
slowly in that 'direoticm, I aurveyed 

* This x)efleoti«n» if tnw, may oonBote vb 
for the iQM of those Tillage danoes and 
peaMBt helldagn tor which *'mmrj Boy* 
iMd** vaa oooa oOAMteA, The Iom «f 
ttkOB haa he«a ascribed to the $^xMmr 
iafloaDoe of the Pnrltaiia : hut it has new 
occurred to the good poets, who have ft 
mounied orer that loas, that It fa alao to be 
aseribed tethe ItftsHy which thoee Pnriteaf 
gineraHitd, if tiuy did aot introdaofc— £d. 
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my companion more attentively than 
I had hitherto done. He was a model 
of masculine vigour and grace of 
form; and, had I not looked earnestly 
upon his cheek, I should have thought 
him likely to outlive the very oaks 
around the hamlet church where he 
presided. But the cheek was worn 
and hectic, and seemed to indicate 
that the keen fire which hums at the 
dfiep heart, unseen, hni onslaking, 
woiUd consume the moriiL fuel, losf 
before Time should evea hanr« wxBOr 
meaeed his gndual deeay. 

"Tott have travelled, then, BiQoh» 
sir," said I^ and the tone of say voke 
was that of euriosi^* 

The good Cur6 penetrated into my 
donxe to hear fiflSneihijig of his ad- 
Tenturos; and few are the veelusee 
who are not gratified by the inierest 
of others, or who are unwilling to 
reward it by recaUing those portioM 
of li& most cherished l>y th^naelves. 
Before we parted that night* he t<dd 
xne his little histoiy. He had been 
ed«eafced for the arngr ; before he en- 
tered the profession he had seen the 
daughter of a neighbour— loved her 
— and the old stQry>--she loved him 
«gain, and died before the love parsed 
the ordeal of maniage. He had no 
longer a desire for gU>iy, bat he had 
fiff excitement. He sold his little 



property and travelled, as he had 
said, for nearly fourteen years, equally 
over the polished lands of Europe, 
and the far climates, where Truth 
seems fable, and Fiction finds her own 
legends realised or excelled. 

He returned home, poor in pocket, 
and wearied in spirit. He became 
what I beheld him. " My lot is fixed 
now," said he, in conclusion ; " but I 
find there is all the differ^ooe between 
^iet and content ;. my heart eato it- 
self away here ; it is the moth fretting 
the garment laid by, more than the 
stonn or the fray would have worn ub." 

I sttkl something, eMnmoor{4eiee 
enough, about a(^ude,«nd the bless- 
ings of eompetenoe, and the country. 
The Oiur6 shoc^ his head g^tly, but 
made no answer; perha^ he did 
wisely in tihinkiag the feelings are 
ever beywid the xmdbk of a strang^s 
reasoning. We parted mere af^tiim- 
ately thsn ae^iiaiubuiees of so sh^rt a 
date nsually do; and when I reimed 
&om Bnssia^ I stepped at the village 
<m purpose te inquire after hun. A 
few months had done the wevk : the 
moth had already fretted away the 
human gannent ; and I walked to his 
lowly and nameless gcavet, and felt 
that it eontained the only quiet in 
which monotony m not blended mUk 
regret! , 
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CHAPTER II. 

The entrance into Petersborgh— a Rencontre with an inquisitive and mysterious 

Stranger— Nothing like Travel. 



It was certainly like entering a new 
world when I had the frigid felicity 
of entering Russia. I expected to 
have found Petersburgh a wonderful 
cityi and I was disappointed ; it was a 
wonderful beginning of a city, and that 
was all I ought to have expected. But 
never, I believe, was there a place which 
there was so much difficulty in arriv- 
ing at: such winds — such climate — 
such police arrangements — arranged, 
too, by such fellows ! six feet high, 
with nothing human about them, but 
their uncleanness and ferocity ! Such 
vexatious delays, difficulties, ordeals, 
through which it was necessary to 
pass, and to pass, too, with an air of 
the most perfect satisfaction and con- 
tent. By the Lord 1 >one would have 
imagined, at all events, it must be an 
earthly paradise, to be so arduous of 
access, instead of a Dutch-looking 
town, with comfortless canals, and 
the most terrible climate in which a 
civilised creature was ever frozen to 
death. '' It is just the city a nation 
of bears would build, if bears ever 
became architects," said I to myself, 
as I entered the northern capital, 
with my teeth chattering, and my 
limbs in a state of perfect insensi- 
bility. 

My vehicle stopped, at last, at a 
hotel to which I had been directed. 
It was a circumstance, I believe, pecu- 
liar to Petersburgh, that, at the time 
I speak of, none of its streets had a 
name ; and if one wanted to find out 
a house, one was forced to do so by 
oral description. A pleasant thing it 
was, too, to stop in the middle of a 



street, to listen to such description 
at full length, and find oneself 
rapidly becoming ice as the detail pro- 
gressed. After I was lodged, thawed, 
and fed, I fell fast asleep, and slept for 
eighteen hours, without waking once; 
to my mind, 'U was a miracle that I 
ever woke again. 

I then dressed myself, and, taking 
my interpreter who was a Livonlan, 
a great rascal, but clever, who washed 
twice a week, and did not wear a 
beard above eight inches long, I put 
myself into my carriage, and went to 
deliver my letters of introduction. I 
had one in particular to the Admiral 
Apraxin ; and it was with him that 
I was directed to confer, previous to 
seeking an interview with the Em- 
peror. Accordingly I repaired to his 
hotel, which was situated on a sort of 
quay, and was really, for Petersburgh, 
very magnificent. In this quarter, 
then, or a little later, lived about 
thirty other officers of the court. 
General Jagoyinsky, General Cyemi- 
choflT, &c. ; and, appropriately enough, 
the most remarkable public building 
m. the vicinity, is the great slaughter- 
house — a fine specimen that of prac- 
tical satire ! 

On endeavouring to pass through 
the Admiral's hall, I had the mortifi- 
cation of finding myself rejected by 
his domestics. As two men, in mili- 
tary attire were instantly admitted, 
I thought this a little hard upon a 
man who had travelled so far to see 
his admiralship, and, accordingly, 
hinted my indignation to Hr. Musco- 
to&ky, my interpreter. 
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'' You are not so richly dressed as 
those gentlemeu/' said he. 



" That is the reason, is it ? " 

" If it so please St. Nicholas, it is ; 
and, besides, those gentlemen have 
two men running before them, to cry 
'Clear the way!'" 

"I had better, then, dress myself 
better, and take two avant couriers" 

* If it so please St. Nicholas."; 

Upon this I returned, robed myself 
in scarlet and gold, took a couple 
of lacqueys, returned to Admiral 
Apraxin's, and was admitted in an 
instant. Who would have thought 
these savages so like us 1 Appearances, 
jou see, produce realities all over the 
world ! 

The admiral, who was a very great 
Hian at court — though he narrowly es- 
caped Siberia, or the knout, some 
time after — was civil enough to me : 
but I soon saw that, favourite as he 
was with the Czar, that great man 
left but petty moves in the grand 
chess-board of politics to be played 
by any but himself: and my proper 
plan in this court appeared evidently 
to be unlike that pursued in most 
others, where it is better to win 
the favourite than the prince. Accord- 
ingly, I lost no time in seeking an 
interview with the Czar himself, and 
readily obtained an appointment to 
that effect. 

On the day before the interview 
took place, I amused m3'self with 
walking over the city, gazing upon its 
growing grandeur, and casting, in 
especial, a wistful eye upon the fortress 
or citadel, which is situated in an 
island, surrounded by the city ; and 
upon the building of which more 
than one hundred thousand men tee 
supposed to have perished. So great 
a sacrifice does it require to conquer 
nature. 

While I was thus amusing myself, I 
observed a man in a small chaise with 
one horse pass me twice, and look at 
me very earnestly. Like most of my 
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countrymen, I do not love to be 
stared at : however, I thought it better 
in that unknown country to change 
my intended frown for a good-natured 
expression of countenance, and turned 
away. A singular sight now struck 
my attention, a couple of men with 
beards that would have hidden a 
cassowary, were walking slowly along 
in their curious long garments, and 
certainly, (I say it reverently) dis- 
gracing the semblance of humanity, 
when, just as they came by a gate, 
two other men of astonishing height, 
started forth, each armed with a pair 
of shears. Before a second was over, 
off went the beards of the first two 
passengers ; and before another second 
expired, off went the skirts of their 
garments too — I never saw excres- 
cences so expeditiously lopped. The 
two operators, who preserved a pro- 
found silence during this brief affair, 
then retired a little, and the mutilated 
wanderers pursued their way with an 
air of extreme discomfiture. 

" Nothing like travel, certainly ! " 
said I unconsciously aloud. 

" True I " said a voice in English 
behind me, I turned, and saw the 
man who had noticed me so earnestly 
in the one horse chaise. He was a 
tall, robust man, dressed very plainly, 
and even shabbily, in a green uni- 
form, with a narrow tarnished gold 
lace; and I judged him to be a 
foreigner, like myself, though his 
accent and pronuuciation evidently 
showed that he was not a native of 
the country in the language of which 
he accosted me. 

"It is very true," said he again; 
" there is nothing like travel ! " 

"And travel," I rejoined, courte- 
ously, " in those places where travel 
seldom extends. I have only been 
six days at Petersburgh, and, till I 
came hither, I knew nothing of the 
variety of human nature or the power 
of human genius. But will you allow 
me to ask the meaning of the very 
p 14 
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Bingnlar oecnrrence we haye jnst 
iritneaaed?" 

"Oh, nothing/' rejoined the man, 
▼ith a broad strong smile, " nothing 
but an attempt to make men ont of 
brutes. This custom of shaving is 
not, thank Heayen, much wanted 
now — some years ago it was requisite 
to have seyeral stations for barbers and 
tailors to perforin their duties in. Now 
this is Yerj seldom necessary : those 
gentlemen were especially marked ont 
for the operation. By — (and here 
the mm swore a hearty Bnglish and 
somewhat sea-faring oath, which a 
little astonished me in thd streets of 
Petersburgh), I wish it were as easy 
to lop off all old customs ! that it 
were as easy to dip the beard of Ihe 
mind, sir ! Har~>ha ! " 

'' But the Czar must hare foimd a 
little difficulty in effecting eyen this 
outward amendment, and to say 
troth, I see so many beaids about 
still that I think the reform has been 
more partial than uniyersal." 

" Ah, those are the beaids of the 
common people, the Czar leaves those 
for the present* Have you seeothe 
docks yet r' 

" No : I am not sufficiently a sailor 
to take much interest in them." 

" Humph i humph ! you aise a sol- 
dier, perhaps V 

'' I hope to be so one day or other 
-^I am not yet ! " 

"^Not yet! humph J there are op- 
portunities in plenty for those who 
wish it — ^what is your profession then, 
and what do you know best V 

I was certainly not charmed with 
the- honest inquisltiveness of the 
stranger. "Sir," said I, ''sir, my 
prolbssion is to answer no questions ; 
attd.what I kiwwbest is— to hold my 
tongue ! " 

The stranger laughed out* '* Well, 
well, that is what all Bnglisdimen 
know best ! " said he ; " but don't be 
offended — if you will oomehome with 
m« I will give you a giaaM>f bnuidy}" 
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I am very much obliged for the 
offer, but business obliges me to decline 
it — ^good morning, sir." 

" Qood morning ! " answ^^d the 
man, slightly moving his hat, in 
answer to my salutation. 

We separated, as I thought, but I 
was mistaken. As ill-luck would have 
it, I lost my way in endeavonring to 
return home. While I was interro- 
gating a French artisan, who seemed 
in a prodigious hurry, up comes my 
inquisitive friend in green again. 
" Hal yott have lost your way — ^I can 
put you into it better than anj man 
in Petersburgh ! " 

I thought it right to accept the 
offer ; and we moved on, side by side. 
I now looked pretty attentively at 
my gentleman. I have said that he 
was tall and stout — he was also ro' 
markably well-built, and had a kind 
of seamian's ease and freedom of gait 
and manner. His countenance was 
very peculiar ; short, firm, and strongly 
marked; a small, but thick mustachio, 
covered his upper lip'-^he rest of his 
face was shaved. Hismouth was wide, 
but closed, when silent, with thai ex- 
pression of iron resolution which no 
feature ^uithemeoth can convey. Hia 
^res were large, well-opened, and 
rather stem; and when, which was 
often in the course of conversation, 
he pushed back his hat from his fore- 
head, the mo^n developed two strong 
deep wrinkles between the eye-brows, 
which might be indicative either of 
thought or of irascibility — perhi^psof 
both. He spoke quick, and with a 
little occasional embarrassment of 
voice, which, however, never com* 
mnnicated itself to his: manner. He 
seemed, indeed, to have a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the mazes of the 
growing city; and, every now and 
then, stopped to say when such a 
house was built ->' whither such a 
street was to lead, &o. As each of 
these details betragred some gpreat 
triumph over natural obstacles^ and 
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Bometimes over national prejudice, I 
could not help dropping a few enthu- 
fiiastic expressions in praise of the 
genius of the Czar. The man's eyes 
sparkled as he heard them. 

"It is easy to see," said I, "that 
you sympathise with me, and that 
the admiration of thifr great man is 
not confined to Englishmen. How 
little in comparison seem all other 
xnonarchs : they ruin kingdoms — the 
Czar creates one. The whole history 
of the world does not afford an instance 
of triumphs so vast — so importapt — 
80 glorious as his have heen. How 
his subjects should adore him J " 

**'^0f" said the stranger, witii an 
altered and thot^htful manner, " it is 
not bis subjects, but [their posterity, 
that will appreciate his motives, and 
forgive him for wishing Russia- to be 
an emffora of mek. The present 
generatioa may sometimes be laughed, 
sometimes forced, out of their more 
barbarous habits and brute-like cus- 
toms, but they cannot be reasoned 
oat of th^n ; and they don't love the 
man who attempts to do it. Why, 
sir^ I question whether Ivan IV., who 
used to butcher the dogs between 
prayers for an occupation, and be- 
tween meals for an appetite, I ques- 
tion whether his memory is not to the 
full as much loved as the living Czar. 
I know, at least, that whenever the 
latter attempts a reform, the good 
Muscovites shrug up their shoulders^ 
and. mutter, ' We did not do these 
tiiiags in the good old days of 
Ivan IV.' " 

" Ah 1 the< people of all nations are 
ironderfttUy attached to their ancient 
customs ; and: it is not unfrequently 
iJiat the most stubborn enemies to 
living men are their own ancestors." 

" Ha, ha J — true— good ! " cried the 
stranger; and then, after a short 
pause, he said in a tone of deep feeling 
which had not hitherto seemed stall 
a part of his cfaaraet«r> " We should 



do that which is good to the human 
race, from some principle within, and 
should not therefore abate our efforts 
for the opposition, the rancour, or the 
ingratitude that we experience with- 
out. It will be enough reward for 
Peter I., if hereafter, when (in that 
circulation of knowledge throughout 
the world which I can compare to 
nothing better than the circulation 
of the blood in the human body) the 
glory of Russia shall rest, not upon 
the extent of her dominions, but that 
of her civilisation — not upon the 
number of inhabitants, embruted and 
besotted, but the number of ^enlight- 
ened, prosperous, and free men; it 
will be enough for him, if he be con- 
sidered to have laid the £zst stone 
of that great change — ^if his labours 
be fairly weighed against the obstacles 
^idi opposed them — ^if,for his honest 
and unceasing endeavour to improve 
millions, he be not too severely judged 
for offences in a more limited circle 
— ^and if, in consideration of having 
fought the great battle against cus- 
tom, circumstanees, and opposing 
nature, he be sometimes forgiven for 
not- having invariably conquered 
himself." 

As the stranger broke ofifabmptly, 
I could not but feel a little impressed 
by his words and the energy with 
which they were spoken. We were 
now in sight of my lodging. I asked 
my guide to enter it ; but the change 
in our conversation seemed to have 
unfitted him a little for my com« 
panionship. 

"Ko," said he, "I have business 
now: we shall meet again; what's 
your name 1 " 

"Certainly," thought I, "no man 
ever scrupled so little to ask plain 
questions:" however, I. answered him 
truly and freely.. 

" Devereux I " said he, as if sur- 
prised : " Ha ! — well — ^we shall meet 
again. Good day." ' 
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CHAPTER III, 



The Csar— the Czarina— a Feast at a Russian Nobleman's. 



Thi next day I dressed myself in my 
richest attire ; and, according to my 
appointment, went with as much 
state as I could command to the 
Czar^s palace (if an exceedingly 
humble abode can deserre so proud 
an appellation). Although my mission 
was private, I was a little surprised by 
the extreme simplicity and absence 
from pomp which the royal residence 
presented. I was ushered for a few 
moments into a paltry anti-chamber, 
in which were several models of 
ships, cannon, and houses; two or 
three indifferent portraits — one of 
King William III., another of Lord 
Caermarthen. I was then at once 
admitted into the royal presence. 

There were only two persons in the 
room — one a female, the other a man ; 
no officers, no courtiers, no attendants, 
none of the insignia nor the witnesses 
of majesty. The female was Catherine, 
the Czarina ; the man was the stranger 
I had met the day before — and Peter 
the Great. I M-as a little startled at 
the identity of the Czar with my 
inquisitive acquaintance. However, 
I put on as assured a countenance as 
I could. Indeed, I had spoken suffi- 
ciently well of the royal person to feel 
very little apprehension at having 
unconsciously paid so slight a respect 
to the royal dignity. 

" Ho— ho ! " cried the Czar, as I 
reverently approached him ; '' I told 
you we should meet soon ! " and, 
turning round, he presented me to 
her majesty. That extraordinary 
woman received me very graciously ; 
and, though I had been a spectator of 
the most artificial and magnificent 



court in Europe, I must confess that 
I could detect nothing in the Czarina's 
air calculated to betray her having 
been the servant of a Lutheran 
minister and the wife of a Swedish 
dragoon. Whether it was that great- 
ness was natural to her, or whether 
(which was more probable) she was an 
instance of the truth of Suckling's 
hackneyed thought, in Brennoralt — 
"Success is a rare paint — hides all 
the ugliness." 

While I was making my salutations, 
the Czarina rose very quietly, and 
presently, to my no small astonish- 
ment, brought me with her own 
hand, a tolerably large glass of raw 
brandy. There is nothing in the 
world I hate so much as brandy; 
however, I swallowed the potation as 
if it had been nectar, and made some 
fine speech about it, which the good 
Czarina did not seem perfectly to 
understand. I then, after a few pre> 
liminary observations, entered upon 
my main business with the Czar. Her 
Majesty sat at a little distance, but 
evidently listened very attentively to 
the conversation. I could not but be 
struck with the singularly bold and 
strong sense of my royal host. There 
was no hope of deluding or misleading 
him by diplomatic subterfuge. The 
only way by which that wonderful 
man was ever misled was through 
his passions. His reason conquered 
all errors but those of temperament. 
I turned the conversation as artfully 
as I could upon Sweden and Charles 
XII. *' Hatred to one power," thought 
I, " may produce love to another; and 
if it does, the child will spring from a 
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very Tigorous parent.*' While I "was 
on this subject, I observed. a most 
fearful convnlsion come over the face 
of the Czar — one so fearful that I 
involuntarily looked away. Fortunate 
was it that I did so. Nothing ever 
enraged him more than being observed 
in those constitutional contortions of 
countenance to which from his youth 
he bad been subjected. 

After I had conversed with the 
Czar as long as I thought decorum 
permitted; I rose to depart He 
dismissed me very complaisantly. I 
re-entered my fine equipage, and 
took the best of my way home. 

Two or three days afterwards, the 
Czar ordered me to be invited to a 
grand dinner at Aprazin's. I went 
there, and soon found myself in con- 
versation with a droll little man, a 
Dutch minister, and a great favourite 
with the Czar. The admiral and 
his wife, before we sat down to 
eat, handed round to each of their 
company a glass of brandy on a 
plate. 

" What an odious custom ! " whis- 
pered the little Dutch minister, 
smacking his lips, however, with an 
air of tolerable content. 

"Why," said I, prudently, "all 
countries have their customs. Some 
centuries ago, a French traveller 
thought it horrible in us Englishmen 
to eat raw oysters. But the English 
were in the right to eat oysters ; and 
perhaps, by and by, so 'much does 
civilisation increase, we shall think 
the Russians in the right to drink 
brandy. But really (we had now sat 
down to the entertainment), I am 
agreeably surprised here. All the 
guesis are dressed like my own coun- 
trymen ; a great decorum reigns 
around. If it were a little less cold, 
I might fancy myself in London or 
in Paris." 

" Wait»" quoth the little Dutchman, 
with his mouth full of jelly broth — 
" wait till you hear them talk. What 



think you, now, that lady next me is 
saying 1 " 

" I caanot guess — but she has the 
prettiest smile in the world ; and 
there is something at once so kind 
and so respectful in her manner that 
I should say she was either asking 
some great favour, or returning thanks 
for one." 

"Right," cried the little minister, 
"I will interpret for you. She is 
saying to that old gentleman — 'Sir, 
I am extremely grateful — (and may 
St. Nicholas bless you for it) — for 
your very great kindness in having, 
the day before yesterday, at your 
sumptuous entertainment, made me 
so deliciously — drank ! '" 

" You are witty, Monsieur," said I, 
smiling. " Se non i vero ^ ben tro- 
vato" 

" By my soul, it is true," cried the 
Dutchman ; " but, hush !— see, they 
are going to cut up that great pie." 

I turned my eyes to the centre of 
the table, which was ornamented with 
a huge pasty. Presently it was cut 
open, and out ^walked a hideous 
little dwarf. 

"Are they going to eat him?" 
said I. 

"Ha-ha I" laughed the Dutch- 
man. " No ! this is a fashion of the 
Czar's, which the admiral thinks it 
good policy to follow. See, it tickles 
the hebete Russians. They are quite 
merry on it." 

"To be sure," said I; "practical 
jokes are the only witticisms savages 
understand." 

" Ay, and if it were not for such 
jokes now and then, the Czar would 
be odious beyond measure ; but dwarf 
pies and mock processions make his 
subjects almost forgive him for having 
shortened their clothes and clipped 
their beards." 

"The Czar is very fond of those 
mock processions 1 " 

" Fond 1 " and the little man sunk 
his voice into a whisper ; " he is the 
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Bublimest buffoon that erer eziftted. 
I will tell you an instance : (do you 
like these Hungary wines, by tlie 
by?) On the 9th of kst June, the Csar 
carried me, and half-a^ozen more of 
the foreign miniBters, to his pleasure- 
house (Peterhoff). J>inner, as usual, 
all drunk with tokay, and finished 
by a quart of brandy each, from her 
Majesty's own hand. Carried off to 
sleep, — some in the garden — some in 
the wood. — Woke at four, still in tho 
clouds. Carried ba<^ to the pleasure- 
house, found the Czar there, made us 
a low bow, and gave us a hatchet 
apiece, with orders to follow him. Off 
we trudged, rolling about like ships 
in the Zuyder Zee, entered a wood, 
and were immediately set to work at 
cutting a road through it. Nice work 
for us of the corps diplomatique ! And, 
by my soul, air, you see that I am by 
no means a thin man 1 We had three 
hours of it — were carried back — ^made 
drunk again-— aent to bed — roused 
again in an honr — made drunk a third 
time ; and, because we could not be 
waked again, left in peace till eight the 
next morning. Invited to court to 
break&st— «uch head-aches we had — 
longed for coffee — found nothing but 
brandy — forced to drink — sick as dogs 
— sent to take an airing upon the 
most damnable little horses — not 
worth a guilder — no bridles nor 
saddles — bump — bump — ^bump we go 
— up and down before the Czar's win- 
dow — he and the Czarina looking at 
us. I do assure you I lost two stone 
by that ride — two stone, sir ! — ^taken 
to dinner — drunk again, by the Lord 
— all bundled on board a torrenathvJbe 
— devil of a storm came on — Czar 
took the rudder — Czarina on high 
benches in the cabin, which was full 
of water — waves beating — winds 



blowing—- certain of being drowned—^ 
charming prospect ! — ^tosaed about for 
seven hours — driven into the Port of 
CroQsflot. Qaar leaves us, saying, 
'Too nuieh of a jest, eh, gentlem«i !' 
All ^ot aakore wetaa dog-fishes, made 
a fire, stripped stark naked, (a Butch 
amhoflsador stark naked — ^tiiink of it, 
sir i) crept into some covers of sledges, 
and rose next morning with the ague 
— positive &et, sir. Had the ague 
for two months. Saw the Czar in 
August— 'A charming axcnrsion to 
my pleasure-house,' said his majesty 
— ' we must make another party there 
soon.' " 

As the Dutchman delivered him- 
self of this little history he was by 
no means forgetful of the Hungary 
wines; and as Bacchus and Venus 
have old affinity, he no<w b^gan to 
grow eloquent on the wonssn. 

"What think you of them your- 
sdfl" said he, ''they have a rolling 
look, eh ! " 

"^They have so," I answered, ** but 
they all have black teeth — ^what's the 
reason t" 

" They think it a beauty, and •say 
white teeth are the sign of a fateeka- 
moor." 

Here the Dutchman was aeoested 
by some one else, and there was a 
pause. Dinner at last ceased, the 
guests did not sit long after dinner, 
and for a very good reason : the 
brandy -bowl is & great enforcer of a 
prostrate position! I had the satis- 
&ction' of seeing tiie company safely 
under the table. The Dutchman 
went first, and, having dexterously 
manosuvred an escape from utter 
oblivion for myself, I. managed to find 
my way home, va&re edified than 
delighted by the character Asi a 
Bussian entextainmeat. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

Conyenations with the Czar— if Cromwell was the greatest man (Cesar excepted) who 
ever rote to the-6upreme Power, Peter was the greatest man ever bom to it. 



It was singalar enough that my 
introduction to the notice of Peter 
the Qreat; aad Philip the Debonnair, 
should have taken fdace under cir- 
eumstances so far similar- that both 
those illustrious personages were 
pUying the 7p&rt rather of subjects 
than of princes. I cannot, however, 
cottceiye a greater mark of the con- 
trast between their eharacters than 
the different -motiTes and manners 
of the incognitos sererally assumed. 

Philip, in « scene of low riot and 
debauch, hiding the Jupiter under 
the SilenufiK-wearing the mask only 
for the licentiousness it veiled, and 
foregoing the prerogative of power, 
solely for Indulgence in the grossest 
immunities of viee. 

Peter, on the contrary, parting 
with the selfishness of state, in order 
to wateh the more keenly over the 
intcFests of his people — only omitting 
to preside in order to examine — ^and 
affecting the subject only to learn the 
better the duties of the prince. Had 
I leisure, I might here pause to point 
^Mt a notable t)ontrast, not between 
the Czar and the Regent, but between 
Peter the Great and Lovis le Grand ; 
^th creators of a new era, — ^both 
associated with a vast change in the 
"oonditien of two mighty empires. 
There ceases the likeness, and begins 
the contrast ; the blunt simplicity of 
Peter, the gorgeous magnificence of 
Louis ; the sternness of a legislator 
for barbarians, the clemency of an 
idol of courtiers. One the victorious 
defender of his oonntry — a victory 
solid, durable, and just ; the other 



the con<{uering devastator of a n^gh- 
bonring people — a victory, glittering, 
evanescent, and dishonourable. The 
one, in peace, rejecting parade, pomp, 
individual honours, and transforming 
a wilderness into an empire : 'the 
other involved in ceremony, and 
tfafoned on pomp : and exhausting 
the produce of millions to pamper the 
bloated vanity of an individual. The 
one a fire that bums, without enlight- 
ening beyond a most] narrow circle, 
and whose lustre is treeked by what 
it ruins, and fed by what it consumes : 
the other a luminary, whose light, 
not«o dazzling in its rays, -spreads 
over a world, and is noted, not for 
what it destroys, but for what it 
vivifies and creates, 

I cannot say that it was much to 
my credit that, while I thought the 
Regetit's condescension towards me 
natural enough, I was a little surprised 
by the favour shown me by the Czar. 
At Paris, I had ttem/ed to be the man 
of pleasure ; that alone was enough 
to charm Philip of Orleans. But in 
Russia, what could I seem in any way 
calculated to charm the Czar? I 
could neither make ships, nor could 
sail them when they were made; I 
neither knew, nor, what was worse, 
eared to know, the stem from the 
radder. Mechanics were a mystery 
to me; road-making was an incom- 
prehensible science. Brandy I could 
not endure — a blunt bearing, and 
&miliar manner, I could not assume. 
What was it then that made the Czar 
call upon me, at leaat twice a week in 
private, shut himself upwithme by the 
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flfaall expect to see his drnwiags, if I 
show him my modeW 

In effect, ike next month (Feb- 
ruftiy 16), the Czar commeftced his 
eeoond course of travels. He was 
pleased to testify some regard for me 
on my departure. ** If ever you quit 
the service «f the French court, and 
your own does net require you, I 
implore you to come to me; I will 
give yon carte hUmche as to the nature 
and i^pointmentB of your office." 

I need not say that I expressed my 
gratitude for the royal condescension; 
nor that, in leaving Kusua, I brought, 
from the example of its sovereign, a 
greater ^desire to be useful to mankind 
than I had known before. Pattern 
nnd Teacher of kings, if each country, 
in each century, had produced one 
such ruler, as you, either all mankind 
would now be contented with des- 
potism, or all mankind would hBjfree! 



Oh ! when kings hare onlj tafoe good, 
to be kept for ever in onr hearts and 
sonls as the gods and benefiictors of 
the earth, by what monstrous Vitality 
have they been so blind to their fame 1 
When we remember the milUms, the 
generations, they can degrade, destroy, 
elav&te oraave, we might almost think 
(even if the other riddles of the 
present existence did not reqake a 
future existence to solve them), we 
might almost think a hereafter neees- 
aary, were it but for the sole purpose 
of requiting the virtnes of prinoes>— 
or their sins !** 

* Upon his death.bed Peter is mporteA to 
have said, '*God, I dare trust, will look 
mercifully upon my faults, in consideration 
of the good I have done my oomtry." Thaw 
arewortfay to be the last werds of a king ! 
Rarely has there been a oaonaroh who more 
required the forgireness of the Creator; — 
yet seldom perhaps has there been a human 
being who more dasarred it-^So. 
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CHAPTBE y. 

Return to Paris-^Interyiew with Bolinffbroke— A. gallant Adrenture— AjGTair with Dubois 
—Public Life is. a Drama, in which priyate Yioas generally play the part of the 
-aoene-Aifln'S. 



It is a strange feeling we ezperienee 
on entering a great city by night-«« 
strange mixture of social and solitary 
impressions. I say by night, because 
at tbat time we are most inclined to 
feel; and the mind, less distracted 
than in the day by external ol]jects, 
dwells the more intensely upon its 
own hopes «nd thoughts, remem- 
bianees and assoeiatktts — and sheds 
oyer them, from that one feeling w^ch 
it cherishes the most, a Uending and 
a mellowing hue. 

It was at night that I re^ntesed 
Paris. I did not tarry long <at my 
hotel, before (though it was near upon 
midnight) I conreyed myself to Lord 
Bolingbroke's lodgings. Knowing 
his engagements iit 8t. GcEmains, 
where the chcTalier (who had but a 
Tery few weeks before lietumed to 
Fsanoe, after the crude and unfor- 
tunate afiSur of 1715) chiefly resided, 
I wa^ not yery sanguine in my hqMs 
of finding him at Paris. I was, how- 
eyer, agreeably surprised. His servant 
would hare ushered me into his stiidy, 
but I was willing to jntrodnoe myself. 
I withheld the serraat, aaaid entered 
the room alone. 

.Tk& door was ajar, and Bolhigbroke 
neither heard nor saw me. (Ehere 
was something in his attitude and 
aspect which made me pause to snryey 
him, be£ose I j&ade myself known. 
He was sitting by a table covered 
with books. A large folio (it was the 
Oaaaubon edition of Polybius) was 
lying open before him. I recognised 
the work at au»-^ was aJbyoutite 



book with Bolingbroke, nnd we had 
often discussed the merits of its 
author. I smiled as I saw that that 
book, whieh has to statesmen so 
peculiar an attraction, made still th« 
study from which the bu^, restless, 
ardent, and exalted spirit of the 
statesman before me drew its intel- 
lectual food. But at the moment in 
which I entered, his eye wns absent 
from the page,and turned abstractedly 
in an opposite, though still downcast, 
direction. His countenance was ex- 
tremely pale-*his lips were tightly 
compressed, and an air of deep 
thought, mingled, as it seemed to 
me, with sadness— made the ruling 
expression of his lordly and noble 
features. ** It is the torpor of ambi- 
tion alter one of its storms," said I, 
inly-^and I approached, and laid my 
hand on his shoulder. 

After our mutual .gp*eeting8, 1 said, 
'' Have the dead so strong an attrac- 
tion that at this hour they detain the 
courted and courtly Bolingbroke from 
the admiratian and converse of the 
living?" i 

The ^statesman looked at me eap- 
nestly — " Have you heard iiie news of 
the day ? " said he. 

''Howls it possible 1 I have but 
just arrived at Paris." 

''You do not know, then, that I 
have resigned my office under th« 
Chevalier 1 " 

Resigned your office ! " 
Resigned is a wrong word — I re- 
ceived a dismissal. Immediately on 
his return the Chevalier isent for me 
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— embiuced me— desired me to pre- 
pare to follow him to Lorraine ; and 
three days afterwards came the Duke 
of Ormond to me, to ask me to deliver 
up the seals and papers. I put the 
latter very carefully in a little letter 
case, and behold an end to the adminis- 
tration of Lord Bolingbroke ! The 
Jacobites abuse me terribly — their 
king accuses me of neglect, incapacity, 
and treachery — and Fortune pulls 
down the fabric she had built for 
me, in order to pelt me with the 
stones 1 " * 

"My dear, dear friend, I am in- 
deed grieved for you ; but I am more 
incensed at the in&tuation of the 
Chevalier. Surely, surely he must 
already have seen his error, and so- 
licited your return." 

" Return I " cried Bolingbroke, and 
his eyes flashed fire— "return! — Hear 
what I said to the queen mother who 
came to me to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion : ' Madam,' said I, in a tone as 
calm as I could command, 'if ever 
this hand draws the sword, or em- 
ploys the pen, in behalf of that prince, 
may it rot t ' Return ! not if my 
head were the price of refusal 1 Yet, 
Devereux," — and here Bolingbroke's 
voice and manner changed — "yet it 
is not at these tricks of fate that a 
wise man will repine. We do right 
to cultivate honours ; they are sources 
of gratification to ourselves ; they are 
more — they are incentives to the 
conduct which works benefit to others; 
but we do wrong to afflict ourselves 
at their loss. Nee querere necspemere 
honorea oporletf It is good to enjoy 
the blessings of fortune ; it is better 
to submit without a pacg to their 
loss. You remember, when you left 
me, I was preparing myself for this 
stroke — believe me, I am now pre- 
pared." 



* Letter to Sir W. Windliam.— Ed. 
t It becomes us neither to court, nor to 
dflsplae honoara. 



And in truth Bolingbroke bore the 
ingratitude of the Chevalier well. 
Soon afterwards he carried his long 
cheriished wishes for retirement into 
eflfect ; and Fate, who delights in re- 
versing her disk, leaving in darkness 
what she had just illumined, and 
illumining what she had hitherto left 
in I obscurity and gloom, for a long 
interval separated us from each other, 
no less by his seclusion than by the 
publicity to which she condemned 
mysell 

Lord Bolingbroke's dismissal was 
not the only event afiecting me that 
had occurred during my absence from 
France. Among the most active par- 
tisans of the Chevalier, in the expe- 
dition of Lord Mar, had been Mon- 
treuil. So greats indeed, had been 
either his services, or the idea enter- 
tained of their value, that a reward 
of extraordinary amount was offered 
for his head. Hitherto he had es- 
caped, and was supposed to be still in 
Scotland. 

But what affected me more nearly 
was the condition of Gerald's circum- 
stances. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion,he had been suddenly seized, 
and detained in prison ; and it was 
only upon the escape of the Chevalier 
that he was released; apparently, 
however, nothing had been proved 
against him ; and my absence from 
the head-quarters of intelligence left 
me in ignorance both of the g^unds 
of his imprisonment, and the circum-* 
stances of his release. 

I heard, however,from Bolingbroke, 
who seemed to possess some of that 
information which the ecclesiastical 
intrigucmU of the day so curiously 
transmitted from court to court, and 
corner to comer, that Qerald had re- 
tired to Devereux Court in great dis- 
gust at his confinement. However, 
when I considered his bold character, 
his close intimacy with Montreuil, 
and the genius for intrigue which 
that priest so eminently possessed, I 
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was not mucli inclined to censure the 
government for unnecessary precau- 
tion in his imprisonment. 

There was another circumstance 
connected with the rebellion which 
possessed for me an individual and 
deep interest. A man of the name 
of Barnard had been executed in 
England for seditious and treasonable 
practices. I took especial pains to 
ascertain every particular respecting 
him. I learned that he was young, 
of inconsiderable note, but esteemed 
clever; and had, long previously to 
the death of the queen, been secretly 
employed by the friends of the Che- 
valier. This circumstance occasioned 
me much internal emotion, though 
there could be no doubt that the 
Barnard whom I had such cause to 
execrate, had only borrowed from 
this minion the disguise of his name. 

The Regent received me with all 
the graciousness and complaisance 
for which he was so remarkable.' To 
say the truth, my mission had been 
extremely fortunate in its results; 
the only cause in which the Regent 
was concerned, the interests of which 
Peter the Great appeared to disregard, 
was that of the Chevalier ; but 1 had 
been fully instructed on that head an- 
terior to my legation. 

There appears very often to be a 
sort of moral fitness between the be- 
ginning and the end of certain alli- 
ances or acquaintances. This senti- 
ment is not very clearly expressed. 
I am about to illustrate it by an im- 
portant event in my political life. 
During my absence Dubois had made 
rapid steps towards being a great 
man. He was daily growing into 
power, and those courtiers who were 
neither too haughty nor too honest 
to bend the knee to so vicious, yet 
able, a minion, had already singled 
him out as a fit person to flatter and 
to rise by. For me, 1 neither sought 
nor avoided him; but he was as civil 
towards me as his brusque temper 



permitted him to be towards most 
persons ; and as our careers were not 
likely to cross one another, I thought 
I might reckon on his neutrality, if 
not on his friendship. Chance turned 
the scale against me. 

One day I received an anonymous 
letter, requesting me to be, at such 
an hour, at a certain house in the 

Rue . It occurred to me as no 

improbable supposition, that the ap- 
pointment might relate to my indi- 
vidual circumstances, whether domes- 
tic or political, and 1 certainly had 
not at the moment any ideas of gal- 
lantry in my brain. At .the hour 
prescribed I appeared at the place of 
assignation. My mind misgave me 
when I saw a female conduct me into 
a little chamber hung with tapestry 
descriptive of the loves of Mars and 
Yenus. After I had cooled my heels 
in this apartment for about a quarter 
of an hour, in sailed a tall woman, of 
a complexion almost Moorish, I 
bowed — the lady, sighed. An Sdair- 
cissement ensued — and I found that I 
had the good fortune to be the object 
of a caprice^ in the favourite mistress 
of the Abbe Dubois. Nothing was 
farther from my wishes ! What a 
pity it is that one cannot always tell a 
woman one's mind ! 

I attempted a flourish about friend- 
ship, honour, and the respect due to 
the amarUe of the most intimate ami 
I had in the world. 

" Pooh ! " said the tawny Calypso, a 
little pettishly — " pooh 1 one does not 
talk of those things here." 

"Madame," said I, very energeti- 
cally, " I implore you to refrain. Do 
not excite too severe a contest be- 
tween passion and duty I I feel that I 
must fly you — you are already too be- 
witching." 

Just as I rose to depart, in 
rushes the fsynme de chambre, and 
announces, not Monsieur, the Abbe, 
but Monseigneur, the Regent. Of 
course (the old resort in such cases) I 
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-was thrust into a closet ; in marches 
his royal highness, and is receired 
Tcry cayalierly. It is qntte astonish- 
ing to me what airs those women 
giro themselves when they have 
princes to manage! However, my 
confinement was not long — ^the closet 
had another door— the femrM de 
duimhre slips ronnd, opens it, and I 
congratulate myself on my escape. 

When a Frenchwoman is piqued, 
she passes all underetanding. The 
next day I am very quietly empioyed 
at breakfast, when my valet ushers in 
a masked personage, and, behold my 
gentlewoman again! Human endu* 
ranee will not go too fkr, and this was 
a case which required one to be in 
a passion one way or the other; so 
I feigned anger, and talked with 
exceeding dignity about the predica- 
ment I had been placed in the day 
befbre. 

''Such must always be the case," 
said I, "when one is weak enough to 
form an attachment to a lady who 
encourages so many others ! " 

"For your sake," said the tender 
dame, "for your sake, then, I will 
discard them all ! ** 

There was something grand in this : 
it might have elicited a few strokes 
of pathos, when — never was there 
anything so strangely provoking — 
the Abb6 Dubois himself was heard 
in my anti-room. I thought this 
chance, but it was more; the good 
Abb^, I afterwards found, had traced 
cause for suspicion, and had come to 
pay me a visit of amatory police. I 
opened my dressing-room doer, and 
thrust in the lady. " There," said I, 
"are the back^stairs, and at the bot- 
tom of the back*stairB is a door." 

Would not any one have thought 
this hint enough] By no means; 
this very tall lady stooped to the 
littleness of listening, and, instead of 
departing, stationed herself by the 
key-hole. 

I never exaetiy learned, whether 



Dubois suspected the visit his mis- 
tress had paid me, or whether he 
merely surmised, from his spies or 
her escritoire, that she harboured an 
inclination towards me; in either 
case his policy was natunJ, and like 
himself. 

He sat himself down — ^talked of the 
Regent, of pleasure, of women, and, at 
last, of this very tall lady in question. 

** La pauvre diMea^,** said he, 
ooatemptttously, "I had once com- 
passion on her; I have repented it 
ever since. Yon have no idea what a 
terrible oreature she is^ — ^has such a 
wen in her neck — quite a ffoUre. 
Mart diabk !** (and the Abb^ spat in 
his handkerchiet) '* I would sooner 
have a liaison with the witch <tf 
Bndorl" 

Not content with this, he went on 
in his usual gross- and displeaong 
manner to enumerate or to forge those 
various particulars of her personal 
charms, which he thoughtmost likely 
to steel me against her attraetion& 
" Thank Heaven, at leasts'* thought I, 
" that she has gone 1 " 

Scarcely had tiiis pious gratuUitioD 
flowed from mjF heait^ before the 
door was burst open, and, pale — 
trembling — eyes on fire — bimds 
clenched — forth stalked the lady in 
question. A wonderfnl proof hov 
much sooner a woman would lose her 
character than allow- it to be called 
not worth the losing. She entered, 
and had all the furies of Hades lent 
her their tongues -she could not have 
been more eloquent. It would have 
been a very pleasant scene if one had 
not been a partner in it. The old 
Albif with his keen, astute marked 
face, struggling between' surprise^ 
fear, the s^ise of the ridiculous, and 
the certainty of losing his mistress; 
the lady, foaming at the mouth, and 
shaking her clenched haod most 
menacingly at her traducer^ — ^myself 
endeavouring' to paoiQ^i and acting, 
as one does at- sueh moments^ 
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xnechuxicaily — though one flatters 
one-self afterwards that one acted 
solely from wisdom. 

Bnt the Abb6'8 mistress was by no 
means content with vindicating her- 
self — she retaliated — and gare so 
minute a description of the Abba's 
own qualities and' graces, coupled 
with so many pleasing illustrations, 
that in a very little time his coolness 
forsook him, and he grew in as great 
a rage as herself. At last she flew 
out of the room. The Abb6, trem^ 
bling with passion, shook me most 
cordially by the hand, grinned from 
ear to ear, said it was a capital joke, 
wished me good-bye, as if he loved 
xne better than his eyes, and left the 
liouse, my most irreconcilable and 
bitter foe ! 

How could it be otherwise 1 Th» 
rivalship the Abb6 might have foF> 
given — -such things happened every 
day to Mm*— but the having been 
made so ^regiously ridiculous, the 
Abb6 could not forgive ; and the Abb^^s 
was a ctitioal age for jesting on these 
matters^ sixty or so. And th^ sa^ii 
unpalatable sarcasms on. his appear* 
ance ! '''Tis all over in that quarter," 
said I to myself, "but we may find 
another," and I drove out that very 
day to pay my respects to the Begent. 

What a pity it is that one's pride 
should so often be the bane of one's 
wisdom ! Ah t that one could be as 
good, a man of the world in practice 
as one is in theory ! my master-stroke 
of policy at that memeat would 
evidently have been this : I should 
have gone to the Begent and made 
out a story a little similar to the real 
one, but witli this difference, all the 
ridieule of the situation should have 
fallen upon me, and the little Dnbok 
ahould have been elevated on a* pin- 
nacle of respectable appearances I 
This, as the Begent told the Abb^ 
everything, would have saved me. I 
saw ^e plan ; but.wa» too proud to 
adopt it; I followed. another oourse 



in my game : I threw away the knave, 
and played with the king, i. e. with 
the Begent. After a little preliminary 
conversation, I turned the conversa- 
tion on the Abb6. 

"Ah, the scHerat/" said Philip, 
smiling, "'tis a sad dog, but very 
clever and loves me; he would be 
incomparable, if he were but decently 
honest." 

" At least," said I, " he is no hypo- 
crite, and that is some praise." 

" Hem ! " ejaculated the Duke, veiy 
slowly, and then, after a pause, he 
said, " Count, I have a real kindness 
for yon, and I will therefore give yon 
a piece of advice : think as well of 
Dubois as you can, and address him 
as if he were all you endeavoured to 
fancy him," 

After this hint, which in the mouth 
of any prince but Philip of Orleans 
would have been: not a little remaik- 
able for its want of dignity, my 
prospects did not seem much brighter : 
however, I was not discouraged. 

*The Abb6," said I respectfully, 
" isa choleric-man : one may displease 
him ; but dare I hope tlmt so long as 
I preserve inviolate my zeal and my 
attachment to the interests^ and- the 
person of your highness, no-«" 

The Begent interrupted me. " You 
mean nobody shall RiecessfuUy mis- 
represent you to me? No, Count," 
(and here the Begent spoke with the 
earnestness and dignity^ which, when 
he did assume^ f^w wore with a nobler 
grace) — "no. Count, I make a dis^ 
tinction between those who minister 
to the state, and those who minister 
to me. I' consider your services too 
valuable to the formw to put thenr 
at the mercy of the latter* And new 
that the conversation has turned upon 
business, I w4sfa to speak to you about 
this scheme of Oortz.'* 

After a prolonged conference with 
ItM Begent upon matters of business^ 
in which- his deep penetration into 
huxMua natoie not a little surprised 
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me, I went away, thoroughly satisfied 
with my yisit. I should not have 
been so had I added to my other 
accomplishments the gift of prophecy. 

Above five days after this interview, 
I thought it would be but prudent to 
pay the Abb6 Dubois one of those 
visits of homage which it was already 
become policy to pay him. "If I 
go/' thought I, "it will seem as if 
nothing had happened ; if I stay 
away, it will seem as if I attached 
importance to a scene I should appear 
to have forgotten." 

It so happened that the Abb6 had 
a very unusual visitor that morning, 
in the person of the austere but 
admirable Due de St. Simon. There 
was a singular, and almost invariable, 
distinction in the Regent's mind 
between one kind of regard and 
another. His regard for one order of 
persons always arose either out of his 
vices or his indolence ; his regard for 
another, out of his good qualities and 
his strong sense. The Due de St. 
Simon held the same place in the 
latter species of affection that Dubois 
did in the former. The Due was just 
coming out of the Abb6's closet as I 
entered the anti-room. He paused to 
speak to me, while Dubois, who had 
followed the Due out, stopped for one 
moment, and surveyed me with a look 
like a thunder-cloud. I did not appear 
to notice it, but St. Simon did. 

"That look," said he, as Dubois, 
beckoning to a gentleman to accom- 
pany him to his closet, once more 
disappeared, " that look bodes you no 
good, Count." 

Pride is an elevation which is a 
spring-board at one time, and a 
stumbling-block at another. It was 
with me more often the stumbling- 
block than the spring-board. " Mon- 
seigneur le Due," said I, haughtily 
enough, and rather in too loud a tone 
considering the chamber was pretty 
full, " in no court to which Morton 
Devereux proffers his services shall 



his fortune depend upon the looks of 
a low-bom insolent, or a profligate 
priest." 

St. Simon smiled sardonically. 
" Monsieur le Compte," said he, rather 
civilly, "I honour your sentiments, 
and I wish you success in the world 
and a lower voice." 

I was going to say something by 
way of retort, for I was in a very bad 
humour, but I checked myself; "I 
need not," thought I, " make two 
enemies, if I can help it." 

" I shall never," I replied gravely, 
" I shall never despair, so long as the 
Due de St. Simon lives, of winning 
by the same arts the favour of 
princes and the esteem of good 
men." 

The Due was flattered, and replied 
suitably, but he very soon afterwards 
went away. I was resolved that I 
would not go till I had fairly seen 
what sort of reception the Abb^ woald 
give me. I did not wait long— he 
came out of his closet, and standing 
in his usual rude manner with his 
back to the fire-place, received the 
addresses and compliments of his 
visitors. I was not in a hurry to 
present myself, but I did so at last 
with a familiar, yet rather respectful, 
air. Dubois looked at me from head 
to foot, and abruptly turning his back 
upon me, said with an oath, to a 
courtier who stood next to him,— 
"The plagues of Pharaoh are come 
again — only instead of Egyptian frogs 
in our chambers, we have the still 
more troublesome guests — English 
adventurers ! " 

Somehow or other my compliments 
rarely tell; I am lavish enough of 
them, but they generally have the air 
of sarcasms ; thank Heaven, however, 
no one can accuse me of ever wanting 
a rude answer to a rude speech. 
" Ha I ha ! ha ! " said I now, in answer 
to Dubois, with a courteous laugh, 
"you have an excellent wit^ Abbe. 
A-propos of adventures, I m^t * 
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Monsieur St. Laurent^ Principal of 
the Institution of St. Michael, the 
other day, ' Count/ said he> hearing I 
was going to Paris, 'you can do me 
an especial favour !' 'What is itr 
said I. ' Why a cast-off valet of mine 
is living at Paris — he would have 
gone long since to the galleys, if he 
had not taken sanctuary in the Church 
— if ever you meet him, give him a 
good horse-whipping on my account : 
— his name is William Duhois.* — 
* Depend upon it,' answered I to 
Monsieur St. Laurent, ' that if he is 
servant to any one not belonging to 
the royal family, I will fulfil your 
errand, and horsewhip him soundly ; 
if in the service of the royal family, 
why respect for his masters must 
oblige me to content myself with 
putting all persons on their guard 
against a little rascal, who retains, in 
all situations, the manners of the 
apothecary's son, and the roguery of 
the director's valet.* " 

All the time I was relating this 
charming little anecdote, it would 
have been amusing to the last degree 
to note the horrified countenances of 
the surrounding gentlemen. Dubois 
was too confounded, too aghast, to 
interrupt me, and I left the room 
before a single syllable was uttered. 
Had Dubois at that time been what 
he was afterwards, cardinal and prime 
minister, I should in all probability 
have had permanent lodgings in the 
Bastile, in return for my story. Even 
as it was, the Abb6 was not so grateful 
as he ought to have been, for my 
taking so much pains to amuse him ! 
In spite of my anger on leaving the 
favourite, I did not forget my pru- 
dence, and accordingly I hastened 
to the prince. When the Regent 
admitted me, I flung myself on my 
knee, and told him, verbatim, all that 
had happened. The Regent, who 
seems to have had very little real 
liking for Dubois, could not help 
laughing when I ludicrously described 
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to him the universal consternation 
my anecdote had excited.* 

"Courage, my dear Count," said 
he kindly, '' you have nothing to fear ; 
return home and count upon an 
embassy ! " 

I relied on the royal word, returned 
to my lodgings, and spent the evening 
with Chaulieu and Fontenelle. The 
next day the Due de St. Simon paid 
me a visit. After a little preliminary 
conversation, he unburthened the 
secret with which he was charged. 
I was desired to leave Paris in forty- 
eight hours. 

" BeUeve me," said St. Simon, "that 
this message was not entrusted to me 
by the Regent, without great reluct* 
ance* He sends you many conde- 
scending and kind messages ; says he 
shall always both esteem and like 
you, and hopes to see you again, some 
time or other, at the Palais Royal. 
Moreover, he desires the message to 
be private, and has entrusted it to 
me in especial, because hearing that 
I had a kindness for you, and knowing 
I had a hatred for Dubois, he thought 
I should be the least un^velcome mes- 
senger of such disagreeable tidings. 
* To tell you the truth, St. Simon,* 
said the Regent laughing, <I only 
consent to have him banished, from 
a firm conviction, that if I do not, 
Dubois will take some opportunity of 
having him beheaded.' " 

" Pray," said I, smiling with a toler- 
able good grace, "pray give my most 
grateful and humble thanks to his 
highness, for his very considerate and 
kind foresight. I could not have 
chosen better for myself than his 
highness has chosen for me : my only 
regret on quitting France is at leaving 

* On the death of Dubois* the Regent 
wrote to the Count de Koc^, whom he 
had banished for an indiscreet expression 
against the favourite, uttered at one of his 
private suppers : ** With the beast dies the 
venom : I expect you to-night to supper at 
the Palais Royal." 

15 
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a prince so afiubls as Philip, and a 
courtier so virtnooB as 3t. Simon." 

Thou^ the good Dnc went eviery 
year to the Abbey de la Trappe, for 
the purpose of mortifying his sins 
and preserving his religion, in so 
Umpioas an atmosphere as the Palais 
Boyal, he was not above flattery ; and 
he expressed himself towards me 
with partieolar kindiiess after my 
speech. 

At court, one becomes a sort of 
human ant-bear, and learns to catch 
one's prey by one's tongue. 

After we had eased onrselTes a 
little by abusing Dubois, the Due 
took his leave in order to allow me 
time to prepare for my "journey," 
as he politely called it. Before he 
left, he however asked me whither 
my course would be bent 1 I told him 
that I should take my chance with 
the Czar Peter, and see if his czarship 
thought the same esteem was due to 



the disgraced courtier, as to the fa> 
TOured diplomatist. 

That night I received a letter from 
Si Simon, enclosing one addressed 
with all due form to the Czar. " Yon 
will consider the enclosed/' wrote 
St. Simon, "a fresh proof of the 
Regent's kindness to you ; it is a most 
flattering testimonial in your &vour, 
and cannot fiul to make the Ozar 
anxious to secure your services." 

I was not a little touched by a 
kindness, so unusual in princes to 
their discarded courtiers, and this 
entirely reeoncUed me to a change of 
scene whi^, indeed, under any other 
circumstances, my somewhat morbid 
loye for action and variety would have 
induced me rather to relish than 
dislike. 

Within thirty-six hours from the 
time of dismissal, I had turned my 
back upon the French capital. 
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CHAPTER YI. 



A long laterval of Years— a Change of Mind and ita Causes. 



The last accounts received of the 
Czar reported him to be at Baaitzic. 
He had, however, quitted that place 
when I arrived there. I lost no time 
in following him, and presented 
myself to his Majesty one day 
after his dinner, when he was sitting 
with one leg in the Czarina's lap, and 
a bottle of the best eau de vie before 
him. I had chosen my time well ; he 
received me most graciously, read my 
letter from the Regent — ^about which, 
remembering the fete of Bellerophon, 
I had had certain apprehensions, but 
which proved to be, in the highest 
degree, complimentary — and then 
declared himself extremely happy to 
see me again. However parsimonious 
Peter generally was towards foreigners, 
I never had ground for personal com- 
plaint on that score. The very next 
day I was appointed to a post of 
honour and profit about the royal 
person; from this I was transferred 
to a military station, in which I rose 
with great rapidity ; and I was only 
occasionally called from my warUke 
duties, to be entrusted with diplomatic 
missions of the highest confidence 
and importance. 

It is this portion of my life — a 
portion of nine yeara, to the time of 
the Czar's death-^that I shall, in this 
history, the most concentrate and 
condense. In truth, were I to dwell 
upon it at length, I should make 
little more than a mere record of 
political events — differing, in some 
respects, it is true, from the received 
histories of the time, but containing 
nothing to compensate in utility for 
the want of interest. That this was the 



exact age for adventurers, Alberoni 
and Dubois are sufficient proofs. Never 
was there a more stirring, active, rest- 
less period — tnever one in which the 
genius of inbrigue waa so pervadingly 
at work. I was not less fortunate 
than my brethren. Although scarcely 
four and twenty when I entered the 
Czar's service, my habits of intimacy 
with men much older — my customary 
gravity, reserve, and thought — my 
freedom, since Isora's death, from 
youthful levity or excess — my early 
entrance into the world — and a coun- 
tenance prematurely marked with the 
lines of reflection, and sobered by its 
hue — ^made me appear considerably 
older than I was. 1 kept my own 
counsel, and affected to be so ; youth 
is a great enemy to one's success ; and 
more esteem is often bestowed upon 
a wrinkled brow than a plodding 
brain. 

All the private intelligence which, 
during this space of time, I had re- 
ceived from England was far from 
voluminous.* My mother still enjoyed 
the quiet of her religious retreat. A 
fire, arising from the negligence of a 
servant, had consumed nearly the 
whole of Devereux Court (the fine 
old house ! till that went, I thought 
even England held one friend). Upon 
this accident, Gerald had gone to 
London ; and, though there was now 
no doubt of his having been con- 
cerned in the Rebellion of 1715, he 
had been favourably received atcourt, 
and was already renowned throughout 
London, for his pleasures,, his exoeflses, 
and his munificent profusion. 

Montreull, whose lot seemed to be 
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always to lose, by intrigue, what he 
gained by the real solidity of his 
genius, had embarked very lai^ely in 
the rash bjat gigantic schemes of 
Gortz and Alberoni ; schemes which, 
had they succeeded, would not only 
hare placed a new king npon the 
EngUsh throne, but wrought an utter 
change over the whole face of Europe. 
With Alberoni and with Gortz fell 
Montreuil. He was banished France 
and Spain; the penalty of death 
awaited him in Britain ; and he' was 
supposed to have thrown himself into 
some convent in Italy, where his 
name and his characterwere unknown. 
In this brief intelligence was con- 
densed all myinformationof the actors 
in my first scenes of life. I return 
to that scene on which I had now 
entered. 

At the age of thirty-three, I had 
acquired a reputation sufficient to 
content my ambition — my fortune 
was larger than my wants — I was a 
faTonrite in courts — ^I had been suc- 
cessful in camps — I had already 
obtained all that would have rewarded 
the whole lives of many men superior 
to myself in merit — more ardent than 
myself in desires. I was still young 
— my appearance, though greatly 
altered, manhood had rather improved 
than impaired. I had not forestalled 
my constitution by excesses, nor worn 
dry the sources of pleasure by too 
large a demand upon their capacities ; 
why was it then, at that golden age 
— ^in the very prime and glory of 
manhood — in the very zenith and 
£ummer of success — that a deep, dark, 
pervading melancholy fell upon me ? 
A melancholy so gloomy that it seemed 
to me as a thick and impenetrable 
curtain drawn gradually between 
myself and the blessed light of human 
enjoyment. A torpor crept upon 
me — an indolent, heavy, clinging 
languor, gathered over my whole 
Arame — ^the physical and the mental : 
I sat for hours without book, paper, 



object, thought, gazing on vacancy — 
stirring not — ^feeling not — ^yes, feeling, 
but feeling only one sensation, a sick, 
sad, drooping despondency — a sinking 
in of the heart — a sort of gnawing 
within, as if something living were 
twisted round my vitals, and, finding 
no other food, preyed, tiiough with a 
sickly and dull maw, upon them. 
This disease came upon me slowly : it 
was not till the beginning of a second 
year, from its obvious and palpable 
commencement, that it grew to the 
height that I have described. It 
began with a distaste to all that I 
had been accustomed to enjoy or to 
pursue. Music, which I hiid always 
passionately loved, though from some 
defect in the organs of hearing, I was 
incapable of attaining the smallest 
knowledge of the science, music lost 
all its diviner spells, all its properties 
of creating a new existence, a life ot 
dreaming and vague luxuries, within 
the mind — ^it became only a monoto- 
nous sound, less grateful to the 
languor of my faculties than an utter 
and dead stillness. I had never been 
what is generally termed a boon 
companion, but I had had the social 
vanities, if not the social tastes : I 
had insensibly loved the board which 
echoed with applause at my salliee, 
and the comrades who, while they 
deprecated my satire, had been com- 
plaisant enough to hail it as wit. 
One of my weaknesses is a love of 
show, and I had gratified a feeling 
not the less cherished because it arose 
from a petty source, in obtaining for 
my equipages, my mansion, my ban- 
quets, the celebrity which is given, 
no less to magnificence than to &me ; 
now I grew indifferent alike to the 
signs of pomp, and to the baubles of 
taste — ^praise fell upon a listless ear, 
and (rare pitch of satiety !) the plea- 
sures that are the offspring of oor 
foibles delighted me no more. I had 
early learned from Bolingbroke a lore 
for the converse of men, eminent. 
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whether for wisdom or for wit; the 
graceful badinage, or the keen critique 
—-the sparkling flight of the winged 
words which circled and rebounded 
from lip to lip, or the deep speculation 
upon the mysterious and unrayelled 
wonders of man, of nature, and the 
world — the light maxim upon man- 
ners, or the sage inquiiy into the 
mines of learning ; all and each had 
possessed a link to bind my temper 
and my tastes to the graces and 
fascination of social life. Now a new 
spirit entered within me : the smile 
faded from my lip, and the jest 
departed from my tongue; memory 
seemed no less treacherous than 
fancy, and deserted me the instant 
I attempted to enter into those con- 
tests of knowledge in which I had 
been not undistinguished before. I 
grew confused and embarrassed in 
speech — ^my words expressed a sense 
utterly difierent to that which I had 
intended to convey, and at last, as my 
apathy increased, I sat at my own 
board, silent and lifeless, freezing into 
ioe the very powers and streams of 
conTerse which I had once been the 
foremost to circulate and to warm. 

At the time I refer to, I was minister 
at one of the small continental courts, 
where life is a round of unmeaning 
etiquette and wearisome ceremonials, 
B daily labour of trifles— a ceaseless 
pageantry of nothings — ^I had been 
sent there upon one important event, 
the business resulting from it had 
soon ceased, and all the duties that 
remained for me to discharge were 
of a negative and passive nature, 
l^othing that could arouse — ^nothing 
that could occupy fiiculties that had 
for years been so perpetually wound 
up to a restless excitement was left 
for me in this terrible reservoir of 
einiuL I had come thither at once 
from the skirmishing and wild war- 
&re of a Tartar foe ; a war in which, 
though the glory was obscure, the 
action was perpetual and exciting. I 



had come thither^ and the change was 
as if I had passed from a mountain 
stream to a stagnant pool. 

Society at this court reminded me 
of a state funeral, everything was 
pompous and lugubrious, eyen to 
the drapery — even to the feathers 
>— which, in other scenes, would 
have been consecrated to associa- 
tions of levity or of grace ; the hourly 
pageant swept on slow, tedious, 
mournful, and the object of the 
attendants was only to entomb the 
Pleasure which they afiected to cele- 
brate. What a change for the wild, 
the strange, the novel, the intriguing,, 
the vaiying life, which, whether ii> 
courts or camps, I had hitherto led. 
The internal change that came oves 
myself is scarcely to be wondered at ;. 
the winds stood still, and the straw 
they had blown from quarter to 
quarter, whether in anger or in sport,, 
began to moulder upon the spot where 
they had left it. 

From this cessation of the aims,, 
hopes, and thoughts of life, I was- 
awakened by the spreading, as it were,, 
of another disease — the dead, dull,, 
aching pain at my heart, was succeeded 
by one acute and intense ; the absence 
of thought gave way to one thought 
more terrible — more dark — more 
despairing than any which had 
haunted me since the first year of 
Isora*8 death ; and from a numbness 
and pause, as it were, of existence, 
existence became too keen and in- 
tolerable a sense. I will enter into 
an explanation. 

At the Court of , there was an 

Italian, not uncelebrated for his 
wisdom, nor unbeloved for an inno- 
cence and integrity of life, rarely 
indeed to be met with among his 
countrymen. The acquaintance of 
this man, who was about fifty years 
of age, and who was devoted, almost 
exclusively, to the pursuit of philo- 
sophical science, I had sedulously 
cultivated. His conversation pleased 
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me ; his wisdom improved ; and 
his benevolence, which reminded me 
of the traits of La Fontaine, it was so 
infantine, made me incline to love 
him. Upon the growth of the fearful 
malady of mind which seized me, I 
had discontinned my visits and my 
invitations to the ItAlian ; and Bezoni 
(so was he catted) felt a little offended 
by my neglect. As soon, however, 
as he disoovered my state of mind, 
the good man's resentment left him. 
He forced himself npon my s^itude, 
and would sit by me whole evenings 
— sometimes without exchanging a 
word — sometimes with vain attempts 
to interest, to arouse, or to amuse me. 
At last, one evening, it was the 
era of a fearful suffering to me, our 
conversation turned upon those sub- 
jects which are at once the most 
important, and the most rarely dis- 
cussed. We spoke of religion. We 
first talked upon the theology of 
revealed religion. AsBezoni warmed 
into candour, I perceived that his 
doctrines differed from my own, and 
that he inly disbelieved that divine 
creed which Christians profess to 
adore. From a dispute <m the ground 
of foith, we came to one upon the 
more debateable ground of reason. 
We turned from the subject of 
revealed, to that of natural, religion ; 
and we entered long and earnestly 
into that grandest of all eartfaiy 
speculations — ^the metaphysieal proofe 
of the immortality of the soul. Agnn 
the sentiments of Besoni were opposed 
to mine. He was a believer in the 
dark doctrine which teaches that man 
is dust, and that all things are for- 
gotten in the graive^ He expressed 
his opinions with a clearness and 
precision the more impressive because 
totally devoid ef cavil and of rhetoric. 
I listened in silence, but with a deep 
and most chilling dismay. Even now 
I think I see the man as he sat befwe 
me, the light of the lamp foUing on 
his high forehead and dark features ; 



even now I think I hear his calm, 
low voice—- the silver voice of his 
country — stealing to my heart, and 
withering the only pure and unsullied 
hope which I yet cherished there. 

Bezoni left me, uneonscious of the 
anguish he bequeathed me, to think 
over all he had said. I did not sleep, 
nor even retire to bed. I laid my 
head upon my hands, and surrendered 
myself to turbulent, yet intensely 
reflection. Every man who has lived 
much in the world, and conversed 
with its various tribes, has, I fear; 
met with many who, on this mo- 
mentous subject, profBSs the same 
tenets as Beaoni. But he was the 
first person I had met of that sect 
who had evidently thought long and 
deeply upon the ei«ed he had 
embraced. He was not a voluptuacy, 
nor a boaster, nor a wit. He had 
not been misled by the delusions 
either of vanity or of the senses. He 
was a man, pure, innocent, modesty 
full of all tender charities, and meek 
dispositions towards mankind ; it was 
I evidently his interest to believe in a 
I future state : he could have had 
I nothing to fear from it. Not a single 
passion did he cherish which the laws 
of another world would have con- 
demned. Add to this, what I have 
observed before, that he wa» not a 
man fond of the dispUy of intellect, 
nor one that brought to the disem- 
sions of wisdom the artillery of wit. 
He was grave, humble, and self-dffl- 
dent, beyond all beings. I would 
have given a kingdom to have found 
something in the advocate by which 
I could have condemned the cause : 
I eould not, and I was wretched. 

I spent the whole of the next week 
among my books. I rsnsaek«d what- 
ever in my scanty libcnry the theelo- 
gims had written, or the philosophers 
had bequeathed upon that mighty 
secret. I arranged their arguments 
in my mind. I armed myself with 
their weaponst. I felt my heart spring 
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joy^ualy within me as I felt tlM 
strei]^^ I had acquired, and I sent 
to tlie phili>8opher to yisit me, that I 
nxig^ht eonqner and confute hiin. He 
came: but he spoke with pain aad 
reluotance. He saw that I bad taken 
the matter far more deeply to heart 
tluun he could hare anpj^sed it 
poaaible in. a courtieF, and a maa of 
fortmie and the world. Little did he 
kibow of xae or my secret souL I 
broke down his xeserve at last I 
ijuuroUed my arguments. I answered 
his, and we spent the whole nigbt in. 
e<MBtroversy. He left me, and I wis 
more bewildered than OTtf . 

To speak truth, he had demoted 
yeans to the subject : I had deyoted 
only a week. He had come to his 
eoneluuoBS step by step ; he had 
reached the great ultimatum with 
alowness^ with care, and, he confessed^ 
with anguish and with reluctance. 
What a match was I, who brought a 
haaty temper, and a limited r^ection, 
oa that subject, to a reasoner like 
thisi His candour staggered and 
chilled me even more than his logic 
Ai^uments that occurred not to me^ 
upon my side of the qnestvm, he 
stated at length, and with force; I 
heardy and, till he replied to them, I 
deemed they were unanswerable — ^the 
reply caine» and I had no counter-word. 
A meeting of this nature was often 
repeated ; and when he left me, tears 
evept into my wild eyes, my heart 
melted within me, and I wept ! 

I must now enter more precisely 
than I have yet done into my state of 
mind upon religious matters at the 
time thia dilute with the Italiatt 
OQCurred^ To speak candidly, X had 
been fiur less shocked with his opposi* 
tiea to me upon matters of doctrinal 
^th, thaa with that upon matters of 
abstniet reasoning. Iked a Boman 
Qatholie, though pride, consistency, 
eufltooB^ made me eztunally adhere 
to the Papal Church, I inly per- 
eeired its errors, and smiled .at its 



Superstitions. And in the busy 
world, where so little but present 
objeetsy or htunan anticipations of 
the future, engross the attention, 
I had never given the subject 
that consideration which would 
have enabled me (as it has since) 
to separate the dogmas of the priest 
from the precepts of tiie Saviour, 
and thus confirmed my belief as the 
Ghristiaa, by the very means whidL 
would hayeloosened itastheSeotarian. 
So, that at the time Besoni knew m^ 
a certain indiffoence to^— perhi^ 
arising from aa -ignorance of— doc- 
trinal points, rendered me little hart 
by arguments against opini<tts which 
I embraced indeed, but with a luke> 
warm and imperfect aflfection. But 
it was far othnrwise upon abstract 
points of reasoning, far otherwise, 
when the hope of suryiring thia frail 
and most unhallowed being was to 
be destroyed. I nught have been 
indifferent to cavil upon what was 
the word of God, but never to question 
of the justice of God hims^. In the 
whole world, there was not a more 
ardent believer in our imperishaible 
nature, nor oise more deeply interested 
in the belief. Do not let it be sup- 
posed that because I have not oft^ 
recurred to Isora's death (or because 
I have continued my history in a 
jesting and light tone), that that 
event ever x>assed from the memory 
which it had turned to bitterness and 
galL Never, in the maaes of intrigue, 
in the festivals of pleasure, in the 
tumults of ambition, in the blaze of a 
licentious court, or by the rude tents 
of a barbarous host, — never, my 
buried love, had I forgotten thee! 
That remembrance, had no other 
cause existed, would have led me to 
God. Every night, in whatever toila 
or objects, whatever fiolures or 
triumphs^ the day had been consumed 
-^every ni|^ befiore I laid my head 
upon my widowed and lonely pillow, 
I had kttdt down, and lifted my heart 
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to Heaven, blending the hopes of thai 
heaven with the memory and the 
vision of Isora. Pnyer had seemed 
to me a commune not only with the 
living God, bat with the dead by 
whom His dwelling is sorroanded. 
Pleasant and soft was it to turn to 
one thought, to which all the holiest 
portions of my nature clung, between 
the wearying acts of this hard and 
harsh dnuna of existence. Even the 
bitterness of Isora's early and un- 
avenged death passed away, when I 
thought of the heaven to which she 
was gone, and in which, though I 
journeyed now through sin and 
travail, and recked little if the paths 
of others differed irom my own, I yet 
trusted, with a solemn trust, that I 
ahould meet her at last There was I to 
merit her with a love as undying, and 
at length as pure, as her own. It was 
this that at ike stated hour in which, 
after my prayer for our reunion, I 
surrendered my spirit to the bright 
and wild visions of her far, but not 
impassable home, — it was this which 
for that single hour made all around 
me a paradise of delighted thoughts 1 
It was not the little earth, nor the 
cold sky, nor the changing wave, nor 
the perishable turf— no, nor the dead 
wall, and the narrow chamber which 
were round me thenl No dreamer 
ever was so far from the localities of 
flesh and life as I was in that 
enchanted hour: a light seemed to 
settle upon all things round me ; her 
voice murmured on my ear, her 
kisses melted on my brow; I shut 
my eyes, and I fiincied that I beheld 
her! 

Wherefore was this comfort? — 
whence came the spell which admitted 
me to this &iry land 3 What was the 
source of the hope, and the rapture, 
and the delusion 1 Was it not the 
deep certainty that Isora yet existed-^ 
that her spirit, her nature, her love 
were preserved, were inviolate, were 
the same 1 That they watched over 



ue yet, that she knew that in that 
hour I was with her — ^that she felt 
my prayer— that even then she an- 
ticipated the moment when my soul 
should burst the human prison-house, 
and be once more blended with her 
ownl 

What ! and was this to be no more? 
Were those mystic and sweet reveal* 
ings to be mute to me for ever t Were 
my thoughts of Isora to be henceforth 
bounded to the chamel house and the 
worm? Was she indeed no more? 
No more — 0, intolerable despair!-— 
Why, there was not a thing I had 
once known, not a dog that I had 
caressed, not a book that I had read, 
which I could know that I should see 
no more, and, knowing, not feel 
something of regret. No more ! were 
we, indeed, parted for ever and for 
ever? Had she gone in her young 
years, with her warm affections, her 
new hopes, all green and unwithered 
at her heart, at once into dust, atill- 
ness, ice? And had I known her 
only for one year, one little year, to 
see her torn from me by a violent 
and bloody death, and to be left a 
mourner in this vast and eternal 
chamel, without a solitaiy consola- 
tion, or a gleam of hope ? Was the 
earth to be henceforth a mere mass 
conjured from the bones and &ttened 
by the clay of our dead sires ? — ^were 
the stars and the moon to be mere 
atoms and specks of a chill light, no 
longer worlds, which the ardent spirit 
might hereafter reach, and be fitted 
to enjoy? Was the heaven — the 
tender, blue, loving heaven, in whose 
far regions I had dreamt was laora's 
home, and had, therefore, grown 
better and happier when I gased upon 
it, to be nothing but cloud and air ? 
and had the love, which had seemed 
so immortal, and so springing from 
that which had not blent itself with 
mortality, been but a gross lamp fed 
only by the properties of a brute 
nature, and plaoed in a dark cell of 
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cIbj, to glimmer, to hum, and to 
expire with the frail walls which it 
had illnmined Y Dast, death, worms, — 
were these the heritage of love and 
hope, of thought^ of passion, of all 
that breathed, and kindled, and 
exalted, and created within 1 

Could I contemplate this idea, could 
I believe it possible t / cotdd not. 
But against the abstract, the logical 
arguments for that idea — had I a 
reply? I shudder as I write that at 
tfiat time I had not ! I endeavoured 
to fix my whole thoughts to the study 
of those subtle reasonings which I 
bad hitherto so imperfectly conned ; 
but my mind was jarring, irresolute, 
bewildered, confused ; my stake seemed 
too vast to allow me coolness for the 
game. 

Whoever has had cause for some 
refined and deep study in the midst 
of the noisy and loud world, may 
perhaps readily comprehend that feel- 
ing which now possessed me ; a feeling 
that it was utterly impossible to ab- 
stract and concentrate one's thoughts, 
while at the mercy of every intruder, 
and fevered and fretful by every dis- 
turbance. Men, early and long ac- 
customed to mingle such reflections 
with the avocations of courts and 
cities, have grown callous to these 
interruptions, and it has been in the 
very heart of the multitude that the 
profoundest speculations have been 
cherished and produced; but I was 
not of this mould. The world, which 
before had been distasteful, now grew 
insnfierable; I longed for some se- 
clusion, some utter solitude, some 
quiet and unpenetrated nook, that I 
might give my undivided mind to 
the knowledge of these things, and 
build the tower of divine reasonings 
bj which I might ascend to heaven. 
It was at this time, and in the midst 
of my fiercest internal conflict, that 
the great Czar died, and I was sud- 
denly recalled to Russia. 

" Now/' I said, when I heard of my 



release, "now shall my wishes be ful* 
filled." 

I sent to BezonL He came, but 
he refused, as indeed he had for some 
time done, to speak to me further 
upon the question which so wildly 
engrossed me. " I forgive you," said 
I, when we parted, "I forgive you 
for all that you have cost me ; I feel 
that the moment is now at hand 
when my fiuih shall frame a weapon 
wherewith to triumph over yours ! " 

Father in Heaven ! thanks be to 
thee that my doubts were at last re- 
moved, and the cloud rolled away from 
my soul. 

Bezoni embraced me, and wept 
over me. " All good men/' said he, 
** have a mighty interest in your 
success ; for me there is nothing dark, 
even in the mute grave, if it covers 
the ashes of one who has loved and 
served his brethren, and done, with 
a wilful heart, no living creature 
wrong." 

Soon afterwards the Italian lost his 
life in attending the victims of a 
fearful and conta^ous disease, whom 
even the regular practitioners of the 
healing art hesitated to visit. 

At this moment I am, in the strict- 
est acceptation of the words, a be- 
liever and a Christian. I have neither 
anxiety nor doubt upon the noblest 
and the most comforting of all creeds, 
and I am grateful, among the other 
blessings which faith has brought me 
— I am grateful that it has brought 
me CHARITY 1 Dark to all human 
beings was Bezoni's doctrine — dark, 
above all, to those who have mourned 
on earth — so withering to all the 
hopes which cling the most enduringly 
to the hearty was his unhappy creed — 
that he who knows how inseparably, 
though insensibly, our moral legisla- 
tion is woven with our supposed self- 
interest^ will scarcely marrel at, even 
while he condemns, the unwise and 
unholy persecution which that creed 
universally sustains 1 Many a most 
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^rretched hour, many a pan; of agon j 
and despair, did those doctrines in- 
flict upon myself; bnt I know that 
the intention of Bezoni was benero- 
lencei, and that the practice of his life 
wasTirtue: and while mjreasea tells 
me that God will not paniah the re- 
luctant and involuntary error of one 



to whom ail God's creatares were so 
dear, my religion bids me hope that I 
shall meet him in that world where 
no error 4$, and where the Cbnat 
Spirit to whom, all h^man pasdons 
are unknown, avenges the momentary 
doubt of His justice by a proof of the 
infinity of His mercy. 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I. 



The Retreat. 



I A&ftiTSD at St. Petersburg]!, and 
found the Czarina, whoBe conjugal 
perfidy was more than sufipected, to- 
lerably resgned to the extinction of 
that dazzling life, whose incalculable 
and godlike utility it is reserred for 
posterity to appreciate ! I have 
observed^ by the way, that, in general, 
men are the less mourned by their 
families in proportion as they are 
the more mourned by the com- 
munity. The great are seldom 
amiable ; and those who are the least 
lenient to our errcHrs are invanably 
our relations ! 

Many circumstances at that time 
conspired to make my request to quit 
the imperial service appear natural 
and appropriate. The death of the 
Czar, joined to a growing jealousy 
and suspicion between the English 
monarch and Russia, which, though 
long existing, was now become more 
evident and notorious than hereto- 
fore, gave me foil opportunity to ob- 
serve that my pardon had been 
obtained- from Ring Qeorge three 
years since, and that private as well 
as national ties rendered my return 
to England a measure not only of ex- 
pediency but necessity. The imperial 
Catherine granted me my dismissal 
in the most flattering terms, and 



added the high distinction of the 
order founded in honour of the me* 
morable feat by which she had saved 
her royal consort and the Russian 
army, to the order of St. Andrew, 
which I had already received. 

I transferred my wealth, now im- 
m^ise, to England, and, with the 
pomp which became the rank and 
repniation Fortune had bestowed 
upon me, I commenced the long 
land journey I had k chalked out 
to myself. Although I had alleged 
my wish to revisit England as the 
main reason of my retirement from 
Russia, I had also expressed an 
intention of visiting Italy previous 
to my return to England. The 
physicians, indeed, had recommended 
to me that delicious climate as an 
antidote to the ills my constitution 
had sustained in the freezing skies 
of the north ; and in my own heart 
I had secretly appointed some more 
solitary part of the Divine Land for 
the scene of my purposed hermit>- 
age and seclusion. It is indeed as- 
tonishing how those who have lived 
much in cold climates yearn for lands 
of mellow Hght and summer luxuri- 
ance ; and I fdt for a southern sky 
the same resistless longing which 
sailors, in the midst of the vast ocean. 
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hftve felt for the green fields and vari- 
otts landscape of the shore. 

I traversed, then, the immense 
tracts of Russia — passed through Hun- 
gary — entered Turkey, which I had 
wished to visit, where I remained a 
short time ; and, crossing the Adriatic, 
hailed, for the first time, the Ausonian 
shore. It was the month of May— • 
that month, of whose lustrous beauty 
none in a northern clime can dream 
— that I entered Italy. It may serve 
as an instance of the power with 
which a thought, that however im- 
portant, is generally deemed of too ab- 
stract and metaphysical anaturedeeply 
to engross themind,posse8sed me then, 
that I — no cold nor unenthusiastic 
votary of the classic Huse — ^made no 
pilgrimage to city or ruin, but, after 
a brief sojourn at Sarenna, where I 
dismissed all my train, set out alone 
to find the solitary cell for which I 
now sickened with a hermit's love. 

It was at a small village at the 
foot of the Apennines that I found 
the object of my search, Strangely 
enough, there blended with my phi- 
losophical ardour a deep mixture of 
my old romance. Nature, to whose 
voice the dweller in cities, and strug- 
gler with mankind, had been so long 
obtuse, now pleaded audibly at my 
heart, and called me to her embraces, 
as a mother calls unto her wearied 
child. My eye, as with a new vision, 
became opened to the mute yet elo- 
quent loveliness of this most fiiiry 
earth ; and hill and valley — the mirror 
of silent waters — ^the sunny stillness 
of woods, and the old haunts of 
satyr and nymph — revived in me the 
fountains of past poetry, and became 
the receptacles of a thousand spells, 
mightier than the charms of any 
enchanter save Love — which was 
departed — Youth, which was nearly 
gone — and Nature, which (more 
vividly than ever) existed for me still. 

I chose, then, my retreat. As I 
was fastidious in its choice, I cannot 



refrain from the luxury of describing 
it Ah, little did I dream that I had 
come thither, not only to find a divine 
comfort, but the sources of a human 
and most passionate woe ! Mightiest 
of the Roman bards ! in whom ten- 
derness and reason were so entwined, 
and who didst sanctify even thine un- 
holy errors with so beautiful and rare 
a genius 1 what an invariable truth 
one line of thine has expressed : " Even 
in the fairest fountain of delight there 
is a secret and evil spring eternally 
bubbling up and scattering its bitter 
waters over the very flowers which 
surround its margin 1 ** 
» In the midst of a lovely and tran- 
quil vale was a small cottage; that 
was my home. The good people there 
performed for me all the hospitable 
offices I required. At a neighbouring 
monastery I had taken the precaution 
to make myself known to the superior. 
Not all Italians— no, nor all monks — 
belong to either of the two great 
tribes into which they are generally 
divided — ^knaves or fools. The Abbot 
Anselmo was a man of rather a liberal 
and enlarged mind ; he not only kept 
my secret, which was necessary to my 
peace, but he took my part, which 
wasy perhaps, necessary to my safety. 
A philosopher, who desires only to 
convince himself, .and upon one 
subject, does not require many books. 
Truth lies in a small compass ; and 
for my part, in considering^ any 
speculative subject, I would sooner 
have with me one book of Euclid, as a 
model, than all the library of the 
Vatican, as authorities* But then I am 
not fond of drawing upon any resources 
but those of reasonfor reasonings; wiser 
men than I am are not so strict^ The 
few books that I did require were, 
however, of a nature very illicit in 
Italy ; the good father pasned them to 
me from Ravenna, under his own 
protection. " I was a holy man/' he 
said, ''who wished to render the 
Catholic church a great service, by 
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writing a rast book against certain 
atrocious opinions ; and the works I 
read were> for the most part, works 
that I was about to confate/' This 
report gained me protection and 
respect ; and, after I had ordered my 
agent at Bavenna to forward to the 
excellent abbot a piece of plate, and 
a huge cargo of a rare Hungary wine, 
it was not the abbot's &ult if I was 
not the most popular person in the 
neighbourhood. 

Bnt to my description : — ^my home 
was a cottage— the valley in which it 
lay was divided by a mountain stream, 
which came from the forest Apennine, 
a sparkling and wild stranger, and 
softened into quiet and calm as it 
proceeded through its green margin 
in the vale. And that margin, how 
dazzlingly green it was! At the 
distance of about a mile from my hut, 
the stream was broken into a slight 
waterfall, whose sound was heard 
distinct and deep in that still place : 
and often I paused, from my midnight 
thoughts, to listen to its enchanted 
and wild melody. The fall was unseen 
by the ordinary wanderer, for, there, 
the stream passed through a thick 
copse; and even when you pierced 
the grove, and giuned the water-side, 
dark trees hung over the turbulent 
wave, and the silver spray was thrown 
upward through the leaves, and 
fell in diamonds upon the deep green 
fiod. 

This was a most favoured haunt 
with me ; the sun glancing through 
the idle leaves — the music of the 
water — the solemn absence of all 
other sounds, except the songs of 
birds, to which the ear grew accus- 
tomed, and, at last, in the abstraction 
of thought, scarcely distinguished 
from the silence — ^the fragrant herbs 
— and the unnumbered and nameless 
flowers which formed my couch — 
were all calculated to make me pursue 
uninterruptedly the thread of con- 
templation which I had, in the less 



voluptuous and harsher solitude of the 
closet, first woven from the web of 
austerest thought. I say pursue, for 
it was too luxurious and sensual a 
retirement for the conception of a 
rigid and severe train of reflection; 
at least it would have been so to me. 
But, when the thought ia once bom, 
such scenes seem to me the most fit 
to cradle and to rear it. The torpor 
of the physical, appears to leave to 
the mental, frame a full scope and 
power ; the absence of human cares, 
sounds, and intrusions, becomes the 
best nurse to contemplation; and 
even that delicious and vague sense 
of enjoyment which would seem, at 
first, more genial to the fancy than 
the mind, preserves the thought 
undisturbed, because contented ; so 
that all but the scheming mind 
becomes lapped in sleep, and the mind 
itself lives distinct and active as a 
dream; — ^a dream, not vague, nor 
confused, nor unsatisfying, but 
endowed with more than the clear- 
ness, the precision, the vigour, of 
waking life. 

A little way from this waterfall was 
a fountain, a remnant of a classic and 
golden age. Never did Naiad gaze 
on a more glassy mirror, or dwell in 
a more divine retreat. Through a 
crevice in an overhanging mound of 
the emerald earth, the father stream 
of the fountain crept out, bom, like 
Love, among flowers, and in the most 
sunny smiles ; it then fell, broadening 
and glowing, into a marble basin, at 
whose bottom, in the shining noon, 
you might see a soU which mocked 
the very hues of gold, and the water 
insects, in their quaint shapes, and 
unknown sports, grouping or gliding 
in the midmost wave. A small 
temple, of the lightest architecture, 
stood before the fountain ; and, in a 
niche therein, a mutilated statue — 
possibly of the Spirit of the Place. 
By this fountain, my evening walk 
would linger till the short twilight 
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melted away, aAd the silver wave 
trembled in the light of the western 
star. Oh 1 then, what feelings gathered 
over me as I tvmed slowly homeward ; 
the air sttll, breathless, shining — ^the 
stars, gleaming over the woods of the 
fiir Apennine — the hills, growing 
jinger in the shade — the small 
insects hnmming on the wing — and, 
ever and anon, the swift bat, wheeling 
round and amidst them — the masic 



of the water&ll deepening on the 
ear ; and the light and hour lending 
oven a mysterious charm to the cry 
of the weird owl, flitting affaer its 
prey, — all this had a harmony in my 
thoughts, and a food for the medi- 
tations in whkh my days and nights 
were consumed. The World moalders 
away the fabric of our early nature, 
and Solitude rebuilds it on a firmer 
base. 



CHAPTER IL 
The Vlotoxy. 



iasth! Beservoir of life, over 
whoae deep bosom brood the wings of 
the Universal Spirit, shaking upon 
thee a blessing and a power — a 
blessing and a power to produce and 
reproduce the living from the dead, 
so that oar fleah is woven from the 
Bame atoms which were once the 
atoms of our sires, and the inex- 
haustible nutriment of Existence is 
Decay I O eldest and moat solemn 
Earth, blending even thy loveliness 
and joy with a terror and an awe t 
thy sunshine is girt with clouds, and 
circled with storm and tempest : thy 
day cometh from the womb of dark- 
ness, and retumeth unto darkness, 
as man rotunis unto thy bosom. 
The gntai herb that laughs in the 
valley, the water that sings merrily 
along the wood; the many-winged 
and aU'Seandiing air, which gamers 
life as a harvest, and seatters it aa a 
seed ; all are pregnant with corrup- 
tion and carry the cradled death 
within them, aa an oak banqueteth 
the destroying worm. But who that 
looks upon thee, and loves thee, and 
inhales thy blessings, will evermingle 
too deep a moral with his joy ? Let 
us not aak whence come the garlands 
that we- wreathe around our altarsiy or 



shower upon our feasts : will they not 
bloom as brightly, and breathe with 
as rich a fragrance, whether they be 
plucked !from the garden or the 
grave ? 6 Earth, my Mother Earth ! 
dark Sepulchre that closes upon all 
which the Flesh bears, but Yestibule 
of the vast regions which the Soul 
shall pass, how leapt my heart within 
me when I first fitthomed thy real 
spell ! 

Yes ! never shall I forget the 
rapture with which I hailed the light 
that dawned upon me at last ! Never 
shall I forget the suffocating — 'the IdH 
— ^the ecstatic joy, with which I saw 
the mightiest of all human hopes 
accomplished ; and felt, as if an angd 
spoke, that there is a life beyond the 
grave 1 Tell me not of the pride of 
ambition— tell me not of the triumphs 
of science : never had ambition so 
lofty an end as the search after immor- 
tality! never had science so sablhne 
a triumph as the coixviction that 
immortality will be gained ! I had 
been at my talk the whole night, — 
pale alchymist, seeking fin>m meaner 
truths to extract ^e greatest of all? 
At the first hour of day, lo ! the gold 
was there : the labour, for which I 
would have relinquished life, was 
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accomplislied; the dove descended 
upon the waters of my souL I fled 
from the hoDRe. I was possessed as 
with a spirit. I ascended a hill^ 
which looked for leagues over the 
sleeping Talley. A grey mist hung 
aronnd me like a veil ; I paused, and 
the great Sun broke slowly forth ; I 
gazed upon its majesty, and my heart 
swelled. " So rises the soul/' I said, 
" from the yapours of this dull being ; 
bnt the sofil waneth not, neither 
setteth it, nor knoweth it any night, 
save that from which it dawneth ! " 
— The mists rolled gradually away, 
the sunshine deepened, and the face 
of nature lay in smiles, yet silently, 
before me. It lay before me, a scene 
that I had often witnessed, and hailed, 
and worshipped; but it was not the 
same : a glory had passed over it ; 
it was steeped in a beauty and a holi- 
ness, in which neither youth, nor 
poetry, nor even love, had ever robed 
it before ! The change which the 
earth had undergone was like that of 
some being we have loved — when 
death is past, and from a mortal it 
becomes an angel ! 

I uttered a cry of joy, and was then 
as silent as all around me. I felt as 
if henceforth there was a new com- 
pact between nature and myself. I 
felt as if every tree, and blade of 
grass, were henceforth to be eloquent 
with a voice, and instinct with a spell. 
I felt as if a religion had entered into 
the earth, and made oracles of all 
that the earth bears; the old fables of 
Dodona were to become realised, and 
the very leaves to be hallowed by a 
sanctity, and to murmur with a truth. 
I was no longer only a part of that 
which withers and decays : I was no 
longer a machine of clay, moved by 
a spring, and to be trodden into the 
mire which I had trod; I was no 
longer tied to humanity by links 
which could never be broken, and 
which, if broken, would avail me not. 
I was become, as by a miracle, a 



part of a vast, though unseen, spirit. 
It was not to the matter, but to the 
essences, of things that I bore kindred 
and alliance; the stars and the 
heavens resumed over me their ancient 
influence ; and, as I looked along the 
fax hills and the silent landscape, a 
voice seemed to swell from the 
stillness, and to say, '' I am the life 
of these things, a spirit distinct from 
the things themselves. It is to me 
that you belong for ever and for 
ever; separate, but equally indis- 
soluble; apart, but equally eternal T* 

I spent the day upon the hills. It 
was evening when I returned. I 
lingered by the old fountain, and 
saw the stars rise, and tremble, one 
by one, upon the wave. The hour 
was that which Isora had loved the 
best, and that which the love of 
her had consecrated the most to me. 
And never, oh, never, did it sink into 
my heart with a deeper sweetness, or 
a more soothing balm. I had once 
more knit my soul to Isora's : I could 
once more look from the toiling and 
the dim earth, and forget that Isora 
had left me, in dreaming of our re- 
union. Blame me not, you who 
indulge in a religious hope more 
severe and more sublime — ^you who 
miss no footsteps from the earth, nor 
pine for a voice that your human 
wanderings can hear no more — ^blame 
me not, you whose pulses beat not 
for the wild love of the created, but 
whose spirit languishes only for a 
nearer commune with the Creator — 
blame me not too harshly for my 
mortal wishes, nor think that my 
faith was the less sincere because it 
was tinted in the most unchanging 
dyes of the human heart, and indis- 
solubly woven with the memory of 
the dead t Often from our weaknesses 
our strongest principles of conduct 
are born ; and from the acorn, which 
a breeze has wafted, springs the^ oak 
which defies the storm. 

The first intoxication and rapture 
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coBBsqaent upon the reward of my 
labour passed away ; but, unlike other 
ezdtement, it was followed not by 
languor^ or a sated and torpid calm ; 
a Boothing and delicious sensation 
possessed me — my turbulent senses 
slept; and Memory, recalling the 
world, rejoiced at the retreat which 
Hope had acquired. 

I now surrendered myself to a 
nobler philosophy than in crowds 
and cities I had hitherto known. I 
no longer satirised — ^I inquired; 
I no longer derided — ^I examined. I ; 



looked from the natural proofs or 
immortality to the written promise of 
our Father — I sought not to baffle 
men, but to worship Truth — ^I applied 
myself more to the knowledge of 
good and evil — I bowed my soul 
before the loveliness of Virtue; and 
though scenes of wrath and passion 
yet lowered in the future, and I 
was again speedily called forth — ^to 
act — ^to madden — ^to contend — ^per- 
chance to sin — ^the Imlige is still 
unbroken, and the Votary has still an 
offering for its Altar i 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Hermit of the Well. 



The tliorough and deep investiga- 
tion of those principles from which 
we learn the immortality of the 
soul, and the nature of its proper 
ends, leads the mind through such 
a course of reflection and of study — 
it is attended with so many exalting, 
purifying, and, if I may so say, 
etherealising thoughts, that I do 
believe no man has ever pursued it, 
and not gone back to the world a 
better and a nobler man than he 
was before. Nay, so deeply must 
these elevating and refining studies 
be conned, so largely and sensibly, 
must they enter the intellectual 
system, that I firmly think that even 
a sensualist who has only considered 
the subject with a view to convince 
himself that he is clay, and has 
therefore an excuse to the curious 
conscience for his grosser desires; 
nay, should he come to his wished 
for, yet desolate, conclusion, from 
which the abhorrent nature shrinks 
and recoils, I do nevertheless firmly 
think, should the study have been 
long and deep, that he would wonder 
to find his desires had lost their 
poignancy, and his objects their 
charm. He would descend from the 
Alp he had climbed to the low level 
on which he formerly deemed it a 
bliss to dwell, with the feeling of 
one who, having long drawn in high 
places an empyreal air, has become 
unable to inhale the smoke and the 
thick vapour he inhaled of yore. 
His soul once aroused ^would stir 
within him, though he felt it not, 
and though he grew not a believer, he 
would cease to be only the voluptuary. 
No. 254. 



I meant at one time to have here 
stated the arguments which had per- 
plexed me on one side, and those 
which afterwards convinced me on 
the other. I do not do so for many 
reasons, one of which will suffice, viz. 
the evident and palpable circumstance 
that a dissertation of that nature 
would, in a biography like the present, 
be utterly out of place and season. 
Perhaps, however, at a later period 
of life, I may collect my own opinions 
on the subject into a separate work, 
and bequeath that work to future 
generations, upon the same conditions 
as the present memoir. 

One day I was favoured by a visit 
from one of the monks at the neigh- 
bouring abbey. After some general 
conversation he asked me if I had yet 
encountered the Hermit of the Well ^ 
"No," said I, and I was going to 
add, that I had not even heard of him, 
" but I now remember that the good 
people of the house have more than 
once spoken to me of him as a rigid 
and self-m9rtifying recluse.'' 

" Yes,'* said the holy friar ; " Hea- 
ven forbid that I should say aught 
against the practice of the saints and 
pious men to deny unto themselves 
the lusts of the flesh, but such pe- 
nances may be carried too far. How- 
ever, it is an excellent custom, and 
the Hermit of the Well is an excellent 
creature. Santa Maria/ what deli- 
cious stuff is that Hungary wine your 
scholarship was pleased to bestow 
upon our father Abbot. He suffered 
me to taste it the eve before last. I 
had been suffering with a pain in 
the reins, and the wine acted power- 
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fully upon me as an efficacious and 
inestimable medicine. Do you find, 
my son, that it bore the journey to 
your lodging here, as well as to the 
convent cellars ] '* 

"Why, really, my father, I have 
none of it here ; but the people of 
the house have a few flasks of a better 
wine than ordinary, if you will deign 
to tasto it in lieu of the Hungary 
wine.** 

" Oh—oh ! " said ihe monk, groaning, 
*' my reins trouble me nmch— perhaps 
the wine may comfort me ! " and the 
wine was brought 

" It is not of so rare a flavonr as that 
which you sent'to oar reverend &ther," 
said tile monk, wiping his month 
with his long sleeve. "Hungary 
must be a charming places-is it far 
from henoe) — It joins the heretical — 
I pray your pardon— it joins the 
continent of England, I believe 1 " 

** Not exactly, fiUlier ; but whatever 
its topography, it is a rare country — 
for those who like it 1 But tell me 
of this Hermit of the Well. How 
long has he lived here — and how 
eame he by his appellation ? Of what 
country is he— and of what birth 1 " 

" You ask me too many questions 
at once, my son. The country of the 
holy man is a mystery to us all. He 
speaks the Tuscan dialect well, but 
with a foreign accent Nevertheless, 
though the wine is not o^ Hungary, 
it has a pleasant flavour. I wonder 
how the rogaes kept it so snugly 
from the knowledge and oomfortof 
theirpious brethren of the monastery." 

"And how long has the hermit 
lived in your vicinity 1" 

"Nearly eight years, my son. It 
was one winter's evening that he 
came to our convent in the dress of 
a worldly traveller, to seek our hos- 
pitality, and a shelter for the night, 
which, was inokaBent and stotUQ^. 
He tteysd withitn- a ftw dKfs^ audi 
heU; some con v ew as i ti on with our 
flrtiwr AI)bot; and one morning, 



after roaming in the neighbourhood 
to look at the old stones and ruins, 
which is the custom of travellers, he 
returned, put into our box some cer- 
tain alms, and two days afterwards he 
appeared in the place he now inhabits, 
and in the dress he assumes." 

" And of what nature, my £ither, 
is the place, and of what fashion the 
drass ? " 

"Holy St Francis!** exclaimed 
the father, with a surprise so greai 
that I thought at fliBt it related to 
the wine, " Holy St Francis— have 
you not seen the well yet ? " 

" No, father, nnless yon speak of 
the fountainabout a mUe and a quarter 
distant" 

"Tush — tush!" said the good 
man, "what ignoramuses you tra- 
vellere are ; you aflfect to know what 
kind of slippers Prester John wears 
and to have been admitted to the 
bed*chamber of Ote. Pagoda of Ckma ; 
and yet, when one comes to sound you, 
you are as ignorant of everything a 
man of real learning knows as an 
Bnglishman is of his missal. Why, 
I thought that eveiy fool in every 
country had heard of the Holy Well 
of St. Francis, situated exactly two 
miles from ourflunous convent^ and 
that evory fool in the neighbourhood 
had seen it" 

"What the fools, my father, whether 
in this neighbourhood or any other, 
may have heard or seen, I, who pro- 
fess not ostensibly to belong to so 
goodly an order, cannot pretend to 
know ; but be assured that the Holy 
Well of St Francis is as unfioniliar 
to me as the Pagoda of China — 
Heaven bless Atm^— is to yon." 

Upon this the learned monk, after 
expressing doe astonishment, oflfered 
to show it to me ; and as I thought 
I might by acquiesoence get rid of 
him tlM sooner, and a% meveover, I 
wished to see tiia att^oA, ia wdMm 
some books fbr w» had htm' kMy 
sent, I agreed to the offer. 
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The well, said the monk, lay not 
aboTe a mile out of the customary 
way to the monastery ; and affcer we 
had fini^ed the flask of wine, we 
saiUed out on our exourucm, — the 
monk upon a stately and strong ass 
— myself on foot. 

The abbot, on granting me his 
friendship and protection, hifd ob- 
served that I was not the only 
stranger and recluse on whom his 
favour was bestowed. He had then 
mentioned the Hermit of the Well, 
as an eeeentric and strange being, 
who livedan existenceof rigid penance, 
harmless to others, painful only to 
himself. This story had been con- 
firmed in the few conversations I had 
ever interchanged with my host and 
hostess, who seemed to take a pecu- 
liar pleasure in talking of the SoUtary ; 
and from them I had heard also many 
aaecdotes of his charity towards the 
poor, and his attention to the sick. 
All these circumstances came into 
my mind as the good monk indulged 
his loquacity upon the subject, and 
my curiosit^ became, at last, some- 
'what excited respecting my fellow 
recluse. 

I now learned from the monk that 
the post of Hermit of the Well was 
an office of which the present ancho- 
rite was by no means the first tenant. 
The well was one of those springs 
frequent in Catholic countries, to 
wMch a legend and a sanctity are 
attached; and twice a year, once 
in the spring, once in the autumn, 
the neighbouring peasants flocked 
thither, on a stated day, to drink, 
and lose their diseases. As the spring 
most probably did possess some medi- 
cinal qualities, a few extraordinary 
onres had occurred ; especially among 
those pious persons who took not 
biennial, but constant draughts; — 
and to doubt its holiness was down- 
right heresy. 

Now, hard by this well was a 
cavern, which, whether first formed 



by nature or art, was now, tqran the 
whole, constructed into a very com- 
modious abode ; and here, for years 
beyond the memory of man, some 
solitary person had fixed his abode, 
to ditiipense and to bless the watw, 
to be exceedingly well fed by the sur- 
rounding peasants, to wear a long 
gown of serge or sackcloth, and to 
be called the Hermit of the Well. 
So fast as each succeeding anchorite 
died there were enough candidates 
eager to supply his place ; for it was 
no bad mStier to some penniless im- 
postor to become the quack and 
patentee of a holy specific. The choice 
of these candidates always rested with 
the supaior of the neighbouring mo- 
nastery ; and it is not in^ossible jthat 
he made an indiflPerently good per 
centage upon the annual advantages 
of his protection and choice. 

At the time the. traveller appeared, 
the former hermit had just departed 
this life, and it was, therefore, to the 
vacancy thus occasioned, that hp had 
procured himself to be elected. The 
incumbent appeared quite of a dif- 
ferent mould from the former oecu- 
pimts of the hermitage. He accepted, 
it is true, the gifts laid at regular 
periods upon a huge stone between the 
hermitage and the well, but he distri- 
buted among the donors ahns far more 
profitable than their gifts. He entered 
no village, borne upon anass laden with 
twin sacks, for the purpose of sanctimo- 
niously robbingthe inhabitants; no pro ; 
fane songs were ever heard resounding 
&om his dwelling by the peasant 
incautiously lingering at a late hour 
too near its vicinity ; my guide, the 
monk, complained bitterly of his un- 
sociability, and no scandalous legend 
of nymph-like comforters and damsel 
visitants, hauntingthesaered dwelling, 
escaped from the garrulous friar's well 
loaded budget. 

''Does he study muchl" said I, 
with the interest of a student. 

'' I fear me not,'* quoth the monk. 

R 2 
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** I hare had occasion often to enter 
his abode, and I have examined all 
things with a close eye — ^for, pnused 
be the Lord, I have fiicultiea more 
than ordinarily dear and observant 
—bat I have seen no books therein, ex- 
cepting a missal, and a Latin or Greek 
Testament, I know not well which ; 
— nay, so incurious or unlearned is 
the holy man that he rejected even a 
loan of the * Life of St. Francis,' not- 
withstanding it has many and rare 
pictures, to say nothing of its most 
interesting and amazing tales/' 

More might the monk have said, 
had we not now suddenly entered a 
thick and sombre wood. A path cut 
through it was narrow, and only 
capable of admitting a traveller on 
foot or horseback; and the boughs 
over head were so darkly interlaced 
that the light scarcely, and only in 
broken and erratic glimmerings, 
pierced the canopy. 

"It is the wood," said the monk, 
crossing himself, "wherein the won- 
derful adventure happened to St. 
Francis, which I will one day narrate 
at length to you." 

" And we are near the well, I sup- 
pose 1" said L 

" It is close at hand," answered the 
monk. 

In effect we had not proceeded 
above fifty yards before the path 
brought us into a circular space of 
green sod, in the midst of which was 
a small square stone building, of 
plain, but not inelegant, shape, and 
evidently of great antiquity. At one 
side of thisbuilding was an iron handle, 
for the purpose of raising water, that 
cast itself into a stone basin, to which 
was affixed by a strong chain, an iron 
cup. An inscription, in monkish 
Latin, was engraved over the basin, 
requesting the traveller to pause and 
drink, and importing that what that 
water was to the body, faith was to the 
soul ; near the cistern was a rude seat, 
formed by the trunk of a tree. The door 



of the well-house was of iron, and se- 
cured by a chain and lock ; perhaps 
the pnmp was so'contrived that|onlya 
certain quantum of the sanctifiec! 
beverage could be drawn up at a time, 
without application to some mecha- 
nism within: and wayfarers were 
thereby prevented from helping them- 
selves (id libitum, and thus depriving 
the anchorite of the 'profit and the 
necessity of his office. 

It was certainly a strange, lonely, 
and wild place ; and the green sward, 
round as a fairy ring, in the midst of 
trees, which, black, close, and huge, 
circled it like a wall : and the solitary 
grey building in the centre, gaunt and 
cold, and startling the eye with the 
abruptness of its appearance, and the 
strong contrast made by its wan hues 
to the dark verdure and forest gloom 
around it ! 

I took a draught of the water, which 
was very cold and tasteless, and re- 
minded the monk of his disorder in 
the reins, to which a similar potation 
might possibly be efficacious. To 
this suggestion the monk answered 
that he would certainly try the water 
some other time ; but that at present 
the wiue he had drunk might pollute 
its divine properties. So saying, he 
turned off the conversation by inviting 
me to follow him to the hermitage. 

In our way thither he pointed out a 
large fragment of stone, and observed 
that the water would do me evil 
instead of good if I forgot to remu- 
nerate its guardian. I took the hint, 
and laid a piece of silver on the frag- 
ment. 

A^ short journey through the wood 
brought us to the foot of a' hill covered 
with trees, and having at its base a 
strong stone door, the entrance to the 
excavated home of the anchorite. 
The monk gently tapped thrice at this 
door, but no answer came. "The 
holy man is from home," said he, "let 
us return." 
We did 60 ; and the monk, keeping 
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behind me, managed^ as he thought, 
unseen, to leave the stone as naked as 
we had found it! We now struck 
through another path in the wood, 
and were soon at the convent I did 
not lose the opportunity to question 
the abbot respecting his tenant: I 
learnt from him little more than the 
particulars I have already narrated, 
save that in concluding his details, he 
said: 

" I can scarcely doubt but that the 
hermit is, like yourself, a person of 
rank ; his bearing and his mien appear 
to denote it. He has given, and gives 
yearly, large sums to the uses of the 
convent: and, though he takes the 
customary gifts of the pious villagers, 
it is only by my advice, and for the 
purpose of avoiding suspicion. Should 
he be considered rich, it might attract 
cupidity; and there are enough bold 
hands and sharp knives in the country 
to place the wealthy and the unguarded 
in some peril. Whoever he may be, 
— ^for he has not confided his secret 
to me — I do not doubt but that he is 
doing penance for some great crime ; 
and, whatever be the crime, I suspect 
that its earthly punishment is nearly 
over. The hermit is naturally of a 
delicate and weak frame, and year 
after year I have marked him sensibly 
wearing away; so that when I last 
saw him, three days since, I was 
shocked at the visible ravages which 
disease or penance had engraven upon 
him. If ever Death wrote legibly, 
its characters are in that brow and 
cheek." 

" Poor man 1 Enow yon not even 
whom to apprise of his decease when 
he is no more?" 

" I do not yet ; but the last time I 
saw him he told me that he found 
himself drawing near his end, and 
that he should not quit life without 
troubling me with one request." 

After this the abbot spoke of other 
matters, and my visit expired. 

Interested in the recluse more 



deeply than I acknowledged to myself, 
I found my steps insensibly leading 
me homeward by the more circuitous 
road which woimd first by the holy 
well. I did not resist the impulse, 
but walked musingly onward by the 
waning twilight, for the day was now 
over, until I came to the well. As I 
emerged from the wood^ I started 
involuntarily and drew back. A 
figure, robed from head to foot in a 
long sable robe, sate upon the rude 
seat beside the well ; sate so still, so 
motionless, that coming upon it 
abruptly in that strange place, the 
heart beat irregularly at an apparition 
so dark in hue, and so death-like in 
its repose. The hat, large, broad, and 
overhanging, which suited the cos- 
tume, was lying on the ground : and 
the face, which inclined upward, 
seemed to woo the gentle air of the 
quiet and soft skies. I approached a 
few steps, and saw the profile of the 
countenance more distinctly than I 
had done before. It was of a marble 
whiteness ; the features, though 
sharpened and attenuated by disease, 
were of surpassing beauty; the hair 
was exceedingly, almost effeminately, 
long, and hung in waves of perfect jet 
on either side ; the mouth was closed 
firmly, and deep lines or rather fur- 
rows, were traced from its comers to 
either nostril. The stranger's beard, 
of a hue equally black as the hair, was 
dishevelled and neglected, but not 
very long ; and one hand, which lay 
on the sable robe, was so thin and wan 
you might have deemed the very star- 
light could^have shone through it. I 
did not doubt that it was the recluse 
whom I saw; I drew near and accosted 
him. 

"Your blessing, holy father, and 
your permission to taste the healing 
of your well." 

Sudden as was my appearance, and 
abrupt my voice, the hermit evinced 
by no startled gesture a token of 
surprise. He turned very slowly 
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round, cast upon me an indifferent 
giance, and said, in a sweet and very 
low tone, 

" You hare my blessing, stranger; 
there is wat<»r in the cisteni — drink, 
and be healed." 

I dipped the bowl in the basin, and 
took sparingly of the water. In the 
aeewt and tone of the stranger, my 
ear accustomed to the dialeets of 
many nations, recognised something 
English; I re olved, therefore, to 
address him in my native tongue, 
rather tfaan the indi£^rent Italian in 
which I liad first accosted him. 

''The water is fresh and cooling; 
would, holy father, that it could 
penetrate to a deeper malady than the 
ills of flesh : that it could assuage the 
fever of the heart, or lave from the 
wearied mind the dust which it gathers 
from the mire and travail of the 
world." 

Now the hermit testified surprise; 
but it was Blight and momentary. He 
gazed upon me more attentively than 
he had done before, and said, after 
a pause, 

''My countryman! and in this 
spot ! It is not often l^t the English 
penetxate into places where no ostenta- 
tious celebrity dwells to sate curiosity 
and flatter pride. My countryman! 
— it is well, and perhaps fortunate. 
Yes," he said, after a second pause, 
** yes ; it were indeed a boon, had the 
earth a fountain for the wounds which 
fester, and the disease which consumes 
the heart." 

'' The earth has oblivion, father, if 
not a cure." 

"It is false!" cried the hermit, 
passionately, and starting wildly from 
his seat ; " the earth has no oblivion. 
The grave— is thai forgetfulness] No, 
no— ^r^ w no gra/oe for the soul! 
The deeds pass — the flesh corrupts — 
but the memory passes not, and 
withers not. ^ From age to age, from 
world to world, through eternity, 
throQghmit creation, it is perpetuated 



— an immortality — a curse — a 
hdir 

Surprised by the vehem«nce of the 
hermit, I was still more startled by 
the agonising and ghastly expression 
of hisfM^e. 

" My fiither/' said I, " pardon me, 
if I have pressed upon a sore. I also 
have that within, which, did a stranger 
touch it, would thriil my whole frame 
with torture, and I would fain ask 
from your holy soothing, and pious 
comfort, something of alleviation or 
of fortitude." 

The hermit drew near to me ; he 
laid his thin hand upon my arm, and 
looked long and wistfully in my &ee. 
It was then that a suspicion crept 
through me which after obaervaAion 
proved to be true, that the wandering 
of those dark eyes, and the meaning 
of that blanched brow were tinctured 
with insanity. 

" Brother, and fellow man," said he, 
mournfully, ''hast thou in truth 
suffered? and dost thou still smart at 
the remembrance 1 We are firiends 
then. If thou hast suffered as mudi 
as I ha^e, I will fall down and do 
homage to thee as a superior; for pain 
has its ranks, and I think at tinftes, 
that none ever climbed the height 
that I have done. Yet you look not 
like one who has had nights of 
delirium, and days in which the heart 
lay in the breast, as a corpse widowed 
with consciousness might lie in the 
grave, feeling the worm gnaw it, and 
the decay corrupt, and yet incapable 
of resistance or of motion. Your 
cheek is thin, but firm ; your eye \& 
haughty and bright; you have the 
air of one who has lived with men, 
and struggled and not been vanquished 
in the struggle. Suflered ! No, man, 
no — you have not suffered ! " 

*^ My father, it is not in the coun- 
tenance that Fate graves her records. 
I have, it is true, oontended with my 
fellows ; and if wealth and honour be 
tlie premium, net in vain : but I have 
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not contended againfit Sorrow with a 
like success ; and I stand before yon,, a 
being who, if passion be a tonnentor, 
and the death of the loved a loss, has 
borne that which the most wretched 
will not .envy." 

Again a iisarful change came over 
the face of the reclnse— he grasped 
my arm more vehemently, "You 
speak my own sorrows — ^you utter my 
own curse — 'I will see you again — ^you 
may do my last will better than yon 
monks. Can I trust you? If you 
have in truth known misfortune, I 
-will ! — I will — ^yea, even ;te the out- 
spooring-'— —Merciful, merciful God, 
lirhat would I say — what would I 
reveal 1" 

Suddenly changing his voice, he 
released me, and said, touching his 
forehead with a meaning gesture, 
and a quiet smile, '' You say you are 
my rival in pain? Have you ever 
known the rage and despair of the 
heart mount here ? It is a wonderful 
thing to be calm as I am now, when 
that rising makes itself f olt in iire and 
torture!" 

'* If there be aught, father, which a 
man who cares not what eountiy he 
visit, or what deed — so it be not of 
guilt or shame — ^he commit, can do 
towards the quiet of your soul, say it, 
and I will attempt your will." 

" You are kind, my son," said the 
hermit, reeuBiing his first melancholy 
and dignified composure of mien and 
bearing, ** and there is something in 
your voice, which seems to me like a 
tone that I have heard in youth. Do 
you live near at hand?" 

"In the valley, about four miles 
hence ; I am, like yourself, a fugitive 
from tiie world." 

" Come to me then to-morrow at 
eve ; to-morrow ! — No, that is a holy 
eve, and I must keep it with scourge 
and prayer. The next at sunset. I 
shall be collected then, and I would 
fain know more of you than I do. 
Bless you, my son — ^adieu." 



"Yet stay, father, mayi not conduct 
you home V* 

"'So — my limbs are wvak, but I 
trust they can carry me to that home, 
till I be bOTne thence to my last. 
Farewell f the night grows, and man 
fills even these shades with periL 
The eve after n^ct, at sunset, we meet 
again." 

So saying, the hermit waved his 
hand, and I stood apart, watching his 
reeeding figr<n:e, until the trees cloaked 
the last glimpse from my view. I 
then turned homeward, and reached 
my cottage in safety, despite of the 
hermit's caution. But I did not retire 
to rest : a powerful foreboding, rather 
than suspicion, that, in the worn and 
wasted form which I had beheld, 
there was identity with one whom I 
had not met for years, and whom I 
had believed to be no more, thrillingly 
possessed me. 

"Oan — can it be?" thought I. 
''Can grief have a desolation, or 
remembrance an agony, sufficient to 
create so awful a change ? And of all 
human beings, for that one to be 
singled out ; that one in whom passion 
and sin were, if they existed, nipped 
in their earliest germ, and seemingly 
rendered barren of all fruit ! If too, 
almost against the evidence of sight 
and sense, an innate feeling has 
marked in that most altered form the 
traces of a diead recognition, would 
not his memory have been yet more 
vigilant than mine? Am I so changed 
that he should have looked me in the 
face BO wistfully, and found there 
nought save the lineaments of a 
stranger?" And, actuated by this 
thought, I placed the light by 
the small mirror which graced my 
chamber. I recalled, as I gazed, my 
features as they had been in earliest 
youth. "No," I said, with a sigh, 
'' there is nothing here that he should 
recognise." 

And I said aright : my features, 
originally small and delicate, had 
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grown enlarged and prominent. The 
long locks of mj youth (for only upon 
state occasions did my early Tsnity 
consent to the fashion of the day) 
were sncceeded by carls, short and 
crisped; the hues, alternately pale 
and hectic, that the dreams of romance 
had once spread orer my cheek, had 
settled into the unchanging bronze of 
manhood; the smooth lip, and un- 
shaTen chin, were clothed with a thick 
hair; the once unforrowed brow was 
habitually knit in thought ; and the 
ardent, restless expression that boy- 
hood wore had yielded to the quiet, 
unmoved countenance of one, in whom 
long custom has subdued all outward 
sign of emotion, and many and various 
events left no prevalent token of the 
mind, save that of an habitual, but 
latent resolution. My frame, too, 
once scarcely less slight than a 
woman's, was become knit and mus- 
cular, and nothing was left by which, 
in the foreign air, the quiet brow, 
and the athletic form, my very 
mother could have recognised the 
slender figure and changeful fiice of 
the boy she had last .beheld. The 
very sarcasm of the eye was gone : 
and I had learnt the world's easy 
lesson — the dissimulation of com- 
posure. 

I have noted one thing in others, 
and it was particularly noticeable in 
me, viz. that few who mix very largely 
with men, and with the courtier's or 
the citizen's design, ever retain the 
key and tone of their original voice. 
The voice of a young man is as yet 
modulated by nature, and expresses 
the passion of the moment; that of 
the matured pupil of art expresses 
rather tiie customary occupation of his 
life: whether he aims at persuading, 
convincing, or commanding others, 
his voice irrevocably settles into the 
key he ordinarily employs; and, as 
persuasion is the means men chiefly 
employ in their commerce with each 
other, especially in the regions of a 



court, so a tone of artificial blandness 
and subdued insinualion is chiefly 
that in which the accents of worldly 
men are clothed; the artificial into- 
nation, long continued, grows into 
nature, and the very pith and basis 
of the original sound fritter themselves 
away. The change was great in me, 
for at that time, which I brought in 
comparison with the present, my age 
was one in which the voice is yet 
confused and undecided, struggling 
between the accents of youth and 
boyhood; so that even this most 
powerful and unchanging of all chums 
upon the memory was in a great 
measure absent in me ; and nothing 
but an occasional and rare tone could 
have produced even that faint and 
unconscious recognition which the 
hermit had confessed. 

I must be pardoned these egotisms, 
which the nature of my story renders 
necessary. 

With what eager impatience did I 
watch the hours to the appointed 
interview with the hermit languish 
themselves away! However, before 
that time arrived, and towards the 
evening of the next day, I was sur- 
prised by the rare honour of a visit 
from Anselmo himself. He came 
attended by two of the mendicant 
friars of his order, and they carried 
between them a basket of tolerable 
size, which, as mine hostess afterwards 
informed me, with many a tear, went 
back somewhat heavier than it came, 
fit>m the load of certain recepiaeida 
of that rarer wine which she had had, 
the evening before, the indiscreet 
hospitality to produce. 

The abbot came to 'inform me that 
the hermit had been with him that 
morning, making many inquiries 
respecting me. "I told him," said 
he, ** that I was acquainted with your 
name and birth, but that I was under 
a solemn promise not to reveal them, 
without your consent; and I am 
now here, my son, to learn from 
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yon wbether that consent may be 
obtained 1 " 

" Assuredly not, holy father ! ** said 
ly hastily ; nor was I contented until 
I had obtained a renewal of his 
promise to that effect. This seemed 
to give the abbot some little chagrin : 
perhaps the hermit had offered a 
reward for my discovery. HoweTer, 
Z knew that Anselmo, though a 
^ipii^, was a trustworthy, man, and 
I felt safe in his renewed promise. I 
saw him depart with great satisfac- 
tion, and gave myself once more to 
conjectures respecting the strange 
recluse. 

As, the next eyening, I prepared to 
depart towards the hermitage, I took 
peculiar pains to give my person a 
foreign and disguised appearance. A 



loose dress^ of rude and simple 
material, and a high cap of fur, were 
pretty successful in accomplishing 
this purpose. And, as I gave the 
last look at the glass before I left the 
house, I said, inly, " If there be any 
truth in my wild and improbable 
conjecture respecting the identity of 
the anchorite, I think time and this 
dress are sufficient wizards to secure 
me from a chance of discoyery. I 
wiU keep a guard upon my words 
and tones, until, if my thought be 
verified, a moment fit for unmasking 
myself arrives. But would to God 
that the thought be groundless ! 
^In such circumstances, and after 
such an absence, to meet him ! No ; 

and yet Well, this meeting will 

decide." 
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CHAPTER IT. 



The Solution of many Mysterie»>-4 dark View of the Lifia and Natore of Man. 



PownRFUL, thongh not clearly de- 
yeloped in my own mind, was the 
moiiTe which made me bo strongly 
desire to preserve the incognito during 
my interview with the hermit. I have 
bdbre sud that I could not resist a 
vague, but intense, belief that he was 
a person whom I had long believed 
in the grave ; and I had more than 
once struggled against a dark, but 
passing, suspicion, that that person 
was in some measure — mediately, 
though not directly — connected with 
the mysteries of my former life. If 
both these conjectures were true, I 
thought it possible that the com- 
munication the hermit wished to 
make, might be made yet more 
willingly to me as a stranger than if 
he knew who was in reality his con- 
fidant. And, at all events, if I could 
curb the impetuous gushings of my 
own heart, which yearned for imme- 
diate disclosure, I might, by hint and 
prelude, ascertain the advantages and 
disadvantages of revealing myself. 

I arrived at the well: the hermit 
was already at the place of rendezvous, 
seated in the same posture in which 
I had before seen him. I made my 
reverence, and accosted him. 

" I have not failed you, father." 

" That is rarely a true boast with 
men," said the hermit, smiling mourn- 
fully, but without sarcasm ; '* and 
were the promise of greater avail, it 
might not have been so rigidly kept." 

"The promise, father, seemed to 
me of greater weight than you would 
intimate," answered 1. 

" How mean you ]" said the hermit, 
hastily. 
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Why, that we may perliaps serve 
each other by our meeting : yon, 
fiither, may comfort me by your 
counsek ; I you by my readiness to 
obey your request." 

The hermit looked at me for some 
moments, and, as well as I could, I 
turned away my face from his gaze. 
I might have spared myself the effort 
He seemed to recognise nothing 
familiar in my countenance ; periups 
his mental malady assisted my own 
alteration. 

'* I have inquired respecting you," 
he said, after a pause, " and I hear 
that you are a learned and wise man, 
who have seen much of the world, 
and played the part both of soldier 
and of scholar, in its various theatres : 
is my information true 'i " 

"Not true with respect to the 
learning, father, but true with regard 
to the experience. I |.have been a 
pilgrim in many countries of Europe." 

" Indeed ! " said the hermit, eagerly. 
*' Come with me to my home, and tell 
me of the wonders you have seen." 

I assisted the hermit to rise, and 
he walked slowly towards the cavern, 
leaning upon my arm. Oh, how that 
light touch thrilled through my 
frame ! How I longed to cry, " Are 
you not the one whom I have loved, 
and mourned, and believed buried in 
the tombi" -But I checked myself. 
We moved on in silence. The hermit's 
hand was on the door of the cavern, 
when he said, in a calm tone, but 
with evident effort, and turning his 
face from me while he spoke : 

"And did your wanderings ever 
carry you into the farther regions of 
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the north 1 Did the fame of the great 
Czar ever lead you to the city he has 
founded r' 

" I am Ti^t — ^I am right 1 " thought 
I, as I answered, " In tmth, holy 
father, I spent not a long -time at 
Petersbnrgh ; but I am not a stranger 
either to its ironders, or its inha^ 
bitants/' 

" Possibly, then, you may have met 
idth the English favourite of the 
Czar of whom I hear in my retroat 
that men have lately spoken some- 
what largely r' The hennit paused 
again. We were now in a long, low 
paaaage, almost in darkness. I scarcely 
saw him, yet I heard a convulsed 
movement in his throat, before he 
ntttf ed the remainder of the sentence. 
" He is called the Count Devereux." 

" Father," said I, calmly, ** I have 
both seen and known the man." 

''Hal" said the hermit, and he 
leant for a moment against the wall ; 
" known him— and — how — how — I 
mean, where is he at this present 
time ] " 

" That,£Either, is a difficult question, 
respecting one who has led so active 
a life. He was ambassador at the 
court of , just before I left it." 

We had now passed the passage, 
and gained a room of tolerable size ; 
an iron lamp burnt within, and 
afforded a sufficient, but somewhat 
dim, light. The hermit, as I con- 
cluded my reply, sunk down on a 
long stone bench, beside a table of 
.the same substanee, and leaning his 
face on his hand, so that the long, 
large sleeve he wore, perfectly con- 
cealed his features, said, '* Pardon me, 
my breath is short, and my frame 
weak — ^I am quite exhausted — but 
will speak to you more, anon." 

I uttered a short answer, and drew 
a small wooden stool within a few feet 
of the hermit's seat After a brief 
silence he rose, placed wine, bread, 
and preserved fruits, before me, and 
bade me eat. I seemed to comply 



with his request, and the apparent 
diversion of my attention from him- 
self somewhat relieved - the embor* 
rassment under which he evidently 
laboured. 

" May I hope," he said, " that were 
my commission to this — to the Count 
Devereux — ^you would execute it faith- 
fully and with speed? Yet stay — yon 
have a high mien, as of one above 
fortune, but your garb is rude and 
poor; and if aught of gold could 
compensate your trouble, the hermit 
has other treasuries beside this cell." 

"I will do your bidding, fieither, 
without robbing the poor. You wish 
then that I should seek Morton 
Devereux — you wish that I should 
summon him hither — you wish to 
see, and to confer with him ! " 

" Grod of mercy forbid I " cried the 
hermit, and with such vehemence 
that I was startled from the design of 
revealing myself, which I was on the 
point of executing. ** I would rather 
that these walls would crush me into 
dust, or that this solid stone would 
crumble beneath my feet — ay, even 
into a bottomless pit, than meet the 
glance of Morton Devereux ! " 

"Is it even soV said I, stooping 
over the wine cup ; " ye have been 
foes then, I suspect. — ^Well, it matters 
not — tell me your errand, and it shall 
be done," 

" Done ! " cried the hermit, and a 
new, and certainly a most natural 
suspicion darted within him, " done ! 
and — fool that I am ! — who, or what 
are you, that I should believe you 
take so keen an interest in the wishea- 
of a man utterly unknown to you 1 I 
tell you that my wish is that you 
should cross seas and traverse lands 
until you find the man I have named 
to you. Will a stranger do this, and 
without hire — ^no — ^no— I was a fool, 
and will trust the monks, and give 
gold, and then my errand will be 
sped." 

Father, or rather, brother," said 
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I, with a slow and firm voice, "for 
you are of mine own age, and you 
have the passion and the infirmity 
which make brethren of all mankind, 
I am one to whom all places are 
alike : it matters not whether I Tisit 
a northern or a southern clime — I 
have wealth, which is sufficient to 
smooth toil — I have leisure, which 
makes occupation an enjoyment. 
More than this, I am one, who in his 
^yest and wildest moments has ever 
loved mankind, and would have 
renounced at any time his own 
pleasure for the advantage of another. 
But at this time, above all others, I 
am most disposed to forget myself, 
and there is a passion in your words 
which leads me to hope that it may 
be a great benefit which I can confer 
upon you." 

** You speak well," said the hermit, 
musingly, ** and I may trust you ; I 
will consider yet a little longer, and 
to-morrow at this hour, you shiiU have 
my final answer. If you execute the 
charge I entrust to you, may the 
blessing of a dying and most wretched 
man cleave to you for ever! — But 
hush — the clock strikes — it is my 
hour of prayer." 

And, pointing to a huge black 
clock that hung opposite the door, 
and indicated the hour of nine 
(according to our English mode of 
numbering the hours), the hermit fell 
on his knees, and, clasping his hands 
tightly, bent his fsuce over them in 
the attitude of humiliation and devo- 
tion. I followed his example. After 
a few minutes he rose — "Once in 
every three hours," said he, with a 
ghastly expression, "for the last 
twelve years have I bowed my soul 
in anguish before God, and risen to 
feel that it was in vain-r-I am cursed 
without and within ! " 

" My fiEtther, my father, is this year 
&ith in the mercies of the Redeemer 
who died for Mani" 

" Talk not to me of fiiith ! " cried 



the hermit, wildly. "Ye laymen 
and worldlings know nothing of its 
mysteries and its powers. But begone ! 
the dread hour is upon me, when my 
tongue is loosed, and my brain 
darkened, and I know not my words, 
and shudder at my own thoughts. 
Begone 1 no. human being shall wit- 
ness those moments — they are only 
for Heaven and my own soul." 

So saying, this unhappy and strange 
being seized me\y the arm and 
dragged me towards the passage we 
had entered. I was in doubt whether 
to yield to, or contend with, him; 
but there was a glare in his eye, and 
a flash upon his brow, which, while it 
betrayed the dreadful disease of his 
mind, made me fear that resistance 
to his wishes might operate danger- 
ously upon a frame so feeble and 
reduced. I therefore mechanically 
obeyed him. He opened again the 
entrance to his rugged home, and the 
moonlight streamed wanly over his 
dark robes and spectral figure. 

"Go," said he, more mildly than 
before — "go and forgive the vehe- 
mence of one whose mind and heart 
alike are broken within him. Go, but 
return to-morrow at sunset. Your 
air disposes me to trust you." 

So saying, he closed the door upon 
me, and I stood without the cavern 
alone. 

But did I return home? Did I 
hasten to press my couch in sleep 
and sweet forgetfulness, while he was 
in that gloomy sepulture of the living, , 
a prey to anguish, and torn by the 
£mg3 of madness and a fierce disease 1 
^0 — on the damp grass, beneath the 
silent skies, I passed a nighty which 
could scarcely have been less wretched 
than his own. My conjecture 
was now, and in full, confirmed. 
Heavens! how I loved that man — 
how, from my youngest years, had 
my soul's fondest affeciions interlaced 
themselves with him! — ^with what 
anguish had I wept his imagined 
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death 1 and now to know tbat he lay 
within'thMe walls, smitten from brain 
to heart with so fearful and mysterious 
a curse — ^to know, too, that he dreaded 
the sight of me — of me who would 
have laid down my life for his t — ^the 
grave, which I imagined his home, 
had been a mercy to a doom like this. 
"He fears," I murmured, and I 
wept as I said it, " to look on one who 
would watch 'over, and soothe, and 
bear with him, with more than a 
woman's love ! By what awful fate 
has this calamity &llen on one so 
holy and so purel or by what pre- 
ordered destiny did I come to these 
solitudes, to find at the same time a 
new charm for the earth, and a spell 
to change it again into a desert and a 
place of woe 1 " 

All night I kept vigil by the cave, 
and listened if I could catch moan or 
sound; but everything was silent: the 
thick walls of the rock kept even the 
voice of despair from my ear. The day 
dawned, and I retired among the trees, 
lest the hermit might come out una- 
wares and see me. At sun-rise I saw 
him appear for a few moments, and 
again retire, and I then hastened home, 
exhausted and wearied by the internal 
conflicts of the night, to gather cool- 
ness and composure for the ensuing 
interview, which I contemplated at 
once with eagerness and dread. 

At the appointed hour, I repaired 
to the cavern : the door was partially 
closed; I opened it, hearing no answer 
to my knock, and walked gently 
along the passage ; but I now heard 
shrieks, and groans, and wild laughter 
as I neared the rude chamber. I 
paused for a moment, and then in 
terror and dismay entered the apart- 
ment. It was empty, but I saw near 
the clock a small door ; from within 
which the sounds that alarmed me 
proceeded. I had no scruple in 
opening it, and found myself in the 
hermit's sleeping chamber; a small 
dark room, where, upon a straw pallet. 



lay the wretched occupant in a state 
of frantic delirium. I stood mute 
and horror-struck, while his exclama- 
tions of frenzy burst upon my ear. 

" There— there !" he cried, " I have 
struck thee to the heart, and now I 
will kneel, and kiss those white lips, 
and bathe my hands in that blood. 
Ha!— do I hate theel — hate — ay — 
hate, abhor, detest ! Have you the 
beads there 1 — ^let me tell theifi. Tes, 
I will go to the confessional — confess? 
No, no — all the priests in the world 
could not lift up a soul so heavy with 
guilt Help — ^help— help 1 I am fall- 
ing — ^foiling — ^there is the pit, and the 
fire, and the devils! Do you hear 
them laugh 1 — I can laugh too ! — ^ha — 
ha — ^ha ! Hush, I have written it all 
out, in a fair hand — he shall read it 
— and then, God ! what curses he 
will heap upon my headi Blessed St. 
Francis, hear me I Lazarus, Lazarus', 
speak for me ! " • 

Thus did the hermit rave, while my 
flesh crept to hear him. I stood by 
his bedside, and called on him, but 
he neither heard nor saw me. XJpon 
the ground, by the bed's head, as if it 
had dropt from under the pillow, was 
a packet sealed and directed to myself: 
I knew the hand-writing at a glance, 
even though the letters were blotted 
and irregular, and possibly traced in 
the first moment that his present curse 
fell upon the writer. I placed the 
packet in my bosom : the hermit saw 
not the motion, he lay back on the 
bed, seemingly in utter exhaustion. I 
turned away, and hastened to the 
monastery for assistance. As I hur- 
ried through the passage, the hermit's 
shrieks again broke upon me, with a 
fiercer vehemence than before. I flew 
from them, as if they were sounds 
from the abyss of Hades. I flew till, 
breathless, and half-senseless myself, 
I fell down exhausted by the gate of 
the monastery. 

The two most skilled in physic of 
the brethren were immediately sum- 
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moned, and they lost not a moment 
in aceompanying me to the oayern. 
All that eyening; until midnight, the 
frenzy of the maniac seemed rather to 
increase than ahate. But at that 
hour, exactly, indeed, as the clock 
struck twelye, he fell all at once into 
a deep sleep. 

Then for the first time, but not till 
the irearied brethren had, at this 
faTourable symptom, permitted them- 
selves to return for a Inrief interval to 
the monastery, to seek refreshment 
for themselves, and to bring down new 
medicines for the patient — ^then, for 
the first time, I rose from the hermit's 
couch by which I had hitherto k^t 
watch, and repairing to the outer 
chamber, took forth the packet super- 
scribed with my name. There, alone 
in that grey rault^ and by the sepul- 
chral light of the single lamp, I resd 
what follows. 

THB hermit's MANUSORZPT. 

"Morton Devereux, if ever this 
reach you, read it, shudder, and, 
whatever your afflictions, bless Qod 
that you are not as I am. Do you 
remembermy prevailing characteristic 
as a boy 1 No, you do not. Yon will 
say ' deyotion ! ' It was not t ' Qen- 
tleness.' It was not — ^it was JEA- 
LOUSY ! Now does the truth flash 
on you? Yes, that was the disease 
that was in my blood, and in my 
heart, and through whose ghastly 
medium every living object was be- 
held. Did I love you ] Yes, I loved 
you —ay, almost with a love equal to 
your own. I lored my mother — I 
loved Gerald — I loved MontreuiL It 
was a part of my nature to love, and 
I did not resist the impulse. You I 
loved better than all ; but I was jei^ 
lous of each. If my mother caressed 
you or Qerald — ^if you opened your 
heart to either, it stung me to the 
quick. I it was who said to my mo- 
ther, 'Caress him not» or I shall 
think you love him better than me.' 



I it was who wid<med, from my yeriest 
childhood, the breach between Ckrald 
and youraelt I it was who gave to 
the childish reproach a venom, and 
to the childish quarrel a barb. Was 
this love? Yes, it tMuloye; but I 
could not endnre thit ye should love 
one another as ye loved me. It de- 
lighted me when one confided to my 
ear a complaint agamst the other, 
and said, * Aubrey, this blow could 
not have come from thee ! ' 

"Montreuil early perceived my 
bias of temper : he might have cor- 
rected it, and with ease. I was not 
evil in disposition; I was insen- 
sible of my own vice. Had its noalig- 
nity been revealed ^to me, I should 
haye recoiled in horror. Hontreml 
had a vast power over me ; he oould 
mould me at his will. Montreuil, I 
repeat, might have saved me, ud 
thyself, and a third being, better and 
purer than either of us was, even in 
our cradles. Montreuil did not : he 
had an object to serve, and he sacri- 
ficed our whole house to it. He found 
me one day weeping oyer a dog that 
I had killed. ' Why did you destroy 
itf he said; and I answered, 'Be- 
oanse it loved Morton better than me ! ' 
And the priest said, ' Thou didst 
right, Aubrey ! ' Yes, from that time 
he took advantage of my infirmity, 
and could souse or calm all my pas- 
sions in proportion as he irritated or 
soothed it. 

*' You know this man's'object during 
the latter period of his residence with 
us : 'it was the restoration of the House 
of Stuart. He was alternately the spy 
and the agitator in that cause. Among 
more comprehensive plans for efiect- 
ing this object was that of securing 
the heirs to the great wealth and 
popular name of Sir Williaan Deve- 
reux. . This was only a minor mesh 
in the intricate web of his schemes : 
but it is the character of the man to 
take exactly the same pains, and pur- 
sue the same laborious intrigues, for 
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a small object as for a great one. His 
firstimpressioD, on entering our house, 
was in favour of Oerald ; SAd I believe 
he really likes him to this day better 
than either of ua. Partly your sar* 
casms, partly Qerald's disputes with 
you, partly my representations — ^for I 
wa& jealous even of the love of Hon- 
treuii — prepossessed him against you. 
He thought too, that Gerald had 
more talent to serve his purposes than 
yourself, and more facility in being 
moulded to them; and he believed 
our uncle's partiality to you &r from 
being unalienable. I have said that, 
at the latter periodof his residence 
with us, he was an agent of the exiled 
cause. At the time I now speak of, 
he had not entered into the great 
political scheme which engrossed 
him afterwards. He was merely a 
restless and aspiring priest, whose 
whole hope, object, ambition, was 
the advancement of his order. He 
knew that whoever inherited, or who- 
ever shared, my uncle's weidih, could, 
under legitimate reg^ation, promote 
cmy end which the heads of that 
order might select; and he wished 
therefore to gain the mastery over us 
all. Intrigue was essentially woven 
with his genius, and by intrigue only 
did he ever seek to arrive at any end 
he had in view.* He soon obtained 
a mysterious and pervading power 
over Gerald and myself. Your temper 
at once irritated Mm, and made him 
despair of obtaining an ascendant 
over one who, though he testified in 
childhood none of the talents for 
which he has since been- noted, testi- 
fied, nevertheless, a shrewd, pene- 
trating and sarcastic power of obser- 
vation and detection. You, therefore, 
he resolved to leave to the irr^pnlari- 
ties of your own nature, confident 
that they would yield him the oppor- 

* It will be observed that Aubrey fre- 
quently repeats former assertions ; this is 
one of the roost customary traits of insanity. 
—En. 



tuaity of detaching your uncle from 
you, and ultimately securing to Gerald 
his estates. 

''The trial at school first altered 
his intentions. He imagined that he 
then saw in you powers which might 
be rendered availing to him : he 
conquered his pride — a great feature 
in his character — and he resolved to 
seek your affection. Your subsequent 
regularity of habits, and success in 
study, confirmed him in his resolution ; 
and when he learnt, from my uncle's 
own lips, that the Devereux estates 
would devolve on you, he thought that 
it would be easier to secure your afiec- 
tion to him than to divert thatafiection 
which my uncle'had conceived for you. 
At this time I repeat, he had no parti- 
cular object in view ; none, at least, 
beyond that of obtaining, for the inte- 
rest of his order, the direction of great 
wealth and some political influence. 
Some time after — I know not.exactly 
when, but before we returned to take 
our permanent abode at Devereux 
Court — a share in the grand political 
intrigue which was then in so many 
branches carried on throughout 
England, and even Europe, was con* 
fided to Montreuil. 

'' In this I believe he was the ser- 
vant of his order, rather than imme- 
diately of the exiled house ; and I 
have since heard that even at that 
day he had acquired a great reputation 
among the professors of the former. 
You, Morton, he decoyed not into this 
scheme before he left England: he 
had not acquired a sufficient influence 
over you to trust you with the dis- 
closure. To Gerald and myself he 
was more confidential. Gerald eagerly 
embraced his projects through a 
spirit ef enterprise— I through a 
spirit of awe and of seligioni RELI" 
GIX)N i Yes,— then, — long- after,— 
now, — ^when my heart waa and iff the 
home of all witheringand evil passions, 
Religion reigned— reigns, over me a 
despot and a tyrant Ita terrors 
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hannt me at this hour — ^they people 
the earth and the air with shapes of 
ghastly menace ! They — Heaven 
pardon me ! what would my madness 
utter 1 Madness ? — madness 1 Ay 
that is the real scouige, the real fire, 
the real torture, the real hell, of this 
fair earth ! 

''Montreuil, then, by different 
pleas, won over Qerald and myself. 
He left us, but engaged us in constant 
correspondence. 'Aubrey,' he said, 
before he departed, and when he saw 
that I was wounded by his apparent 
cordiality towards you and Gerald — 
'Aubrey,' he said, soothing me on 
this point, 'think not that I trust 
Gerald or the arrogant Morton as I 
trust you. You have my real heart 
and my real trust. It is necessary to 
the execution of this project, so im- 
portant to the interests of religion, 
and so agreeable to the will of Hea- 
ven, that we should secure all co-ope- 
rators; but they, your brothers, 
Aubrey, are the tools of that mighty 
design — ^you are its friend.' Thus it 
was that, at all times when he irritated 
too sorely the vice of my nature, he 
flattered it into seconding his views ; 
and thus, instead of conquering my 
evil passions, he conquered by them. 

Curses No, no, no 1—1 totU be 

calm. 

" We returned to Devereux Court, 
and we grew from boyhood into youth. 
I loved you then, Morton. Ah 1 
what would I not give now for one 
pure feeling, such as I felt in your 
love ? Do you remember the day on 
which you had extorted from my uncle 
his consent to your leaving us for the 
pleasures and pomps of London ? Do 
you remember the evening of that 
day, when I came to seek you, and 
we sat down on a little mound, and 
talked over your projects, and you 
spoke then to me of my devotion, 
and my purer and colder feelings? 
Morton, at that very moment my 
veins burnt with passion!— at that 



very moment my heart was feeding 
the vulture &ted to live and prey 
within it for ever! Thrice did I 
resolve to confide in you, as we then 
sat together, and thrice did my eril 
genius forbid it. You seemed, even 
in your affection to me, so wholly 
engrossed with your own hopes — ^you 
seemed so little to regret leaving me 
— ^you stung, so often and so deeply, 
in our short conference, that feeling 
which made me desire to monopolise 
all things in those I loved, that I 
said inly — 'Why should I bare my 
heart to one who can so little under- 
stand it T (And 80 we turned home, 
and you dreamt not of that which 
was then within me, and which was 
destined to be your curse and mine; 

** l^ot many weeks previous to that 
night, I had seen one whom to see 
was to love ! Love ! — I tell you, 
Morton, that that word is expressive 
of soft and fond emotions, and there 
should be another expressive of all 
that is fierce, and dark, and unrelent- 
ing in the human heart! — ^all that 
seems most like the deadliest and 
the blackest hate, and yet is not 
hate! I saw this being, and from 
that moment my real nature, which 
had slept hitherto, awoke I I remember 
well, it was one evening in the begin- 
ning of summer that I first saw her. 
She sat alone in the little garden 
beside the cottage door, and I paused, 
and, unseen, looked over the slight 
fence that separated us, and fed my 
eyes with a loveliness that I thought 
tUl then, only twilight or the stars 
could wear ! From that evening I 
earner night after night, to watch her 
from the same spot ; and every time 
I beheld her, the poison entered 
deeper and deeper into my system. 
At length I had an opportunity of 
being known to her — of speaking to 
her — of hearing her speak — of 
touching the ground she had hallowed 
— of entering* the home where she 
dwelt! 
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** I must explain ; I said that both 
Gerald and myself corresponded 
piiTately with Montretdl — ^we were 
both bound over to secrecy with 
regard to you — and this, my temper, 
and Gerald's coolness with you, 
rendered an easy obligation to both ; 
— I say my temper — for I loved to 
think I had a secret not known to 
another; and I carried this reserre 
even to the degree of concealing from 
Gerald himself the greater part of the 
correspondence between me and the 
Abb^. In his correspondence with 
each of us, Montreuil acted with his 
usual skill ; to Gerald, as the elder in 
years, the more prone to enterprise, and 
the manlier in aspect and in character, 
was allotted whatever object was of 
real trust or importance. Gerald it 
was who, under pretence of pursuing 
hlB accustomed sports, conferred with 
the various agents of intrigue who 
from time to time visited our coast ; 
and to me the Abbe gave words of 
endearment, and affected the language 
of more entire trust. ' Whatever,' he 
would say, 'in our present half 
mellowed projects,- is exposed to 
danger, but does not promise reward, I 
entrust to Gerald; hereafter, far 
higher employment, under &r safer 
and surer auspices, will be yours. We 
are the heads — be ours the nobler 
occupation to plan — and let us leave 
to inferior natures the vain and 
perilous triumph to execute what 
we design.' 

'' All this I readily assented to ; for, 
despite my acquiescence in Montreuil's 
wishes, I loved not enterprise, or 
rather I hated whatever roused me 
from the dreamy and abstracted 
Indolence which was most dear to 
my temperament. Sometimes, how- 
ever, with a great show of confidence, 
Montreuil would request me to exe- 
cute some quiet * and unimportant 
commission ; and of this nature was 
one I received while I was thus, 
unknown even to the object, steeping 
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my soul in the first intoxication of 
love. The plots then carried on by 
certain ecclesiastics, I need not say 
extended, in one linked chain, over 
the greater part of the continent. 
Spain, in especial, was the theatre of 
these intrigues ; and among the tools 
employed in executing them were 
some, who, though banished from 
that countiy, still, by the rank they 
had held in it, carried a certain 
importance in their very names. 
Foremost of these was the father of 
the woman I loved — and foremost, in 
whatever promised occupation to a 
restless mind, he was always certain 
to be. 

*' Montreuil now commissioned me 
to seek out a certain Barnard (an 
underling in those secret practices or 
services, for which he afterwards 
suffered, and who was then in that 
part of the country), and to commu- 
nicate to him some messages, of which 
he was to be the bearer to this 
Spaniard. A thought flashed upon 
me — Montreuil's letter mentioned, 
accidentally, that the Spaniard had 
never hitherto seen Barnard : — could 
I not personate the latter — deliver 
the messages myself, and thus win 
that introduction to the daughter 
which I so bumingly desired, and 
which, from the close reserve of 
the father's habits, I might not other- 
wise effect? The plan was open to 
two objections: one, that I was 
known personally in the town in the 
environs of which the Spaniard lived, 
and he might therefore very soon 
discover who I really was; the 
other, that I was not in possession of 
all the information which Barnard 
might possess, and which the Spaniard 
might wish to learn; but these 
objections had not much weight with 
me: To the first, I said inly, 'I 
will oppose the most constant caution ; 
I will go always on foot, and alone — 
I will never be seen in the town itself 
— and even should the Spaniard, who 

17 
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weiM mrtYf to stir abroad, and who, 
possibly, does not speak our language 
^^▼en should he leann, bj accident, 
that Barnard is onl j another name 
for Aubrey Devereux, it will not be 
before I have gained my object ; nor, 
periiaps, before the time when I myself 
may wish to acknowledge my identity.' 
To the second objection I saw a yet 
more ready answer. ' I will acquaint 
Montreuil at onee/ I said, ' with my 
intention ; I will claim his connivance 
as a proof of his confidence, and as 
an essay of my own genins of intrigue/ 
I did so ; the priest, perhaps delighted 
to involve me so deeply, and to find 
me so ardent in bis project, consented. 
Fortunately, as I before said, Barnard 
was an underling — young — ^unknown 
— and obscure. My youth, therefore, 
was not BO great a foe to my assmned 
disguise as it might otherwise have 
been. Montreuil supplied all requisite 
information. I tried (for the first 
time, with a beating heart and a 
tremulous voice) the imposition; it 
succeeded — I continued it. Yes, 
Morton, yes! — pour forth upon me 
your bitterest execration — ^in me — ^in 
your brother — in the brother so dear 
to you — in the brother whom you 
imagined so passionless — so pure — 
so sinless — behold that Barnard — 
the lover — the idolatrous lover — 
the foe— the deadly foe — of Isora 
d'Alvarez !" 

Here the manuscript was defaced 
for some pages, by incoherent and 
meaninglesH ravings. It seemed as if 
one of his d irk fits of frenzy had at 
that time come over" the writer. At 
length, in a more firm and clear 
character th:in that immediately 
preceding it, the manuscript con- 
tinued as follows : 

" I loved her, but even then it was 
with a fierce and ominons love — 
(ominous of what it became.) Often 
in the still evenings, when we stood 
together watching the sun set— when 



my'tongve trembled but did not dare 
to Bpeijc^-when all soft and aweet 
thonghta filled the heart and glisined 
in the eye of that most sensitive anA 
fidiy being^-when my own brow, 
perhaps^ seemed to reflect the same 
emotionB-^feelings, which I even 
shuddered to concave, ragied within 
me. Had we stood together,iii these 
moments, npoa the brink of a 
predpiee, I could have wooml my 
arms aroond her, and leapt with her 
into the abyss. Every things but 
one nursed nvy ptsi&on; natut^^ 
solitiide->-early dreanu^-all kindled 
and fed that fire: Beligion only 
combated it ; I knew it was a crime 
to love any of eartfa'a creatares as I 
loved. I used the soovige and the 
fkst * — ^I wept hot — ^burning teasa — I 
prayed, and the intensity of my prayer 
appalled even myself, as it rose* fnm 
my maddened heart, in the depth aad 
s^lnesB of the lone night : bat the 
flame burnt higher and more scorch- 
ingly firom the opposition; nay, it 
was the very knowledge that my love 
was criminal that made it assnmfe so 
feaorf al and dark a shape. ' Thoa art 
the cause of my downfall firara 
Heaven I ' I nrattered, whoi I looked 
upon Isora's calm face — ^thoa fedest 
it not, and I could destroy thee and 
myself — ^myself the crimiiial— thee 
the cause of the crime ! ' 

" It must have been that nr^ eyes 
betrayed my feelings, that Isora loved 
me not — that she shrunk from me 
even at the first — why else should I 
not have called forth the same senti- 
ments which ahe gave to you 1 Was 
not my form cast in a mould as fitir 
as yours t*-^id not my voice iriiisper 
in as sweet a tone 1 — did I not lore 



* I need not point out to the Konsl-reBder 
how completely the choneter of Avhrey 
has been stolen in a certain odebrated 
French Romance~Bnt the writer I allude 
to is not so unmerciful as M. de Balzac, 
who has pillaged scenes in the Disowned, 
Willi a moat gratifyiiig poUteneas. 
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her witli as wild a love 1 Why should 
she not hare loved me 1 I Iras the first 
-irhom she beheld — she wotxld-^ay, 
perhaps she would have loved me^ if 
yon- had not come and marred all: 
Curse yonrselfj then, that yoxr'were 
my rival!— curse yourself that you 
made my heart as a furnace, and 
smote mfy brain with frenzy — curse 
— O, sweet Virgin, forgive me! — I 
know not — ^I know not what my 
tongue utters or my hand traces ! 

'*You came, then, Morton, yon 
came — ^you knew her — ^yon loved her 
— she loved you. I learned that yon 
had gained admittance to the cottage, 
and the moment I learned it, I looked 
on Isora, and felt my fate, as by 
intuition: I saw at once thftt she 
was prepared to love you — I saw the 
very moment when that love kindled 
from conception into form — I saw — 
and at that moment my eyes reeled 
and my ears rung as with the sound 
of a rushing sea, and I thought I felt 
a chord snap within my brain, which 
has never been united again. 

" Once only, after your introduction 
to the cottage, did I think of confiding 
to you my lovfe and rivalship; you 
remember one night when we met by 
the castle cave, and when your kihd- 
ness touched and softened me, despite 
of myself. The day after that night 
I sought yon, with the Intention of 
communicating to you all; and while 
I was yet struggling with my em- 
barrassment, and the suffocating tide 
of my emotions, you premeditated 
me, by giving me your confidence. 
Engrossed with your own feelings, 
you were not observant of mine ; and 
as you dwelt and dilated upon your 
love for Isora, all emotions, save those 
of agony and of fury, vanished firom 
my breast. I did not answer you 
then at any length, for I was too 
agitated to trust to prolix speech; 
but by the next day I had recovered ; 
myself, and I resolved, as far as I was ' 
able, to play the hypocrite. 'Hej 



cannot love her as 1 dot' I said; 
' perhaps I may, without' disclosure of 
my rivalship, and without sin in the 
attempt, detach her from nny reason.' 
Fraught with this idea, I collected 
myself— sought you— remonstrated 
with ybtt — represented the worldly 
folly of your love, and uttered all 
that prudence preaches — in vain, when 
it preaches i^ainst passion 1 

" Let nie be brief. I saw that I' 
made nO impression on you — ^I stifled 
Bdy wrath — I continued to visit and 
watch Isora. I timed my oppor- 
tunities well — ^my constant knowledge 
of your motions allowed me to do 
that; besides, I represented to the' 
Spaniard the necessity, through 
political motives, of concealing myself 
from you ; hence, we never encotm- 
tercd each other. One etening, 
Alvarez ha^ gone ont to meet one 
of his cotintryuhen and confederates. 
I found Isora alone, in th^ most- 
sequestered part of the gardtti,-^ 
her loveliness, and her exceeding 
gentleness of manner, melted me. 
For the first time audibly, my heart 
spoke ont, and I told her of my 
idolatry. Idolatry! — ^ay, thai is the 
only word, rince it signifies both 
worship and guilt! She heard me 
timidly, gently, coldly. She spOke — 
and I found conifinned, from her 
own lips, what my reason had before 
told me — ^that there was no hope 
for me. The iron that entered, also 
roused, my heart. ' Enough !' I cried 
fiercely, 'you love this Morton 
Devereux, and for him I am scorned.* 
Isora blushed and trembled, and all 
my senses fled from me. I scarcely 
know in what words my rage and my 
despair clothed themselves; but I 
know that I divulged myself to her 
—I know that I told her I was the 
brother— the rival — ^the enemy of 
the man she loved, — I know that I 
uttered the fiercest and the wildest 
menaces and execrations — I know 
that my vehemence so overpowered 

s 2 
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and terrified her that her mind was 
scarcely less clouded — ^less lost, rather, 
than my own. At that moment, 
the sound of your horse's hoo& was 
heard; Isora's eye brightened, and 
her mien grew firm. 'He comes,' 
she said, ' and he will protect me ! ' 
— ' Hark ! ' I said, sinking my voice, 
and, as my drawn sword flashed in 
one hand, the other grasped her 
arm with a savage I force — 'hark, 
woman!' I said^r-and an oath of 
the blackest faiy accompanied my 
threats — 'swear that you will never 
divulge to Morton Devereuz who 
is his real riral — that you will 
never declare to him nor to any 
one else, that the false Barnard 
and the true Aubrey Devereux are 
the same— swear this, or I swear 
(and I repeated, with a solemn 
vehemence, that dread oath), that 
I will stay here— that' I will con- 
front my rival — ^that, the moment 
he beholds me, I will plunge this 
sword in his bosom — and that, before 
I perish myself, I will hasten to the 
•town, and will utter there a secret 
which will send your father to the 
gallows — ^now, your choice 1 ' 

"Morton, you have often praised, 
my uncle has often jested at, the 
womanish softness of my face. There 
have been moments when I have seen 
that face in the glass, and known it 
not, but started in wild affright, and 
fancied that I beheld a demon ; per- 
haps in that moment this change was 
over it. Slowly Isora gazed upon me 
— slowly blanched into the hues of 
death grew her cheek and lip — slowly 
that lip uttered the oath I enjoined. 
I released my gripe, and she fell to 
the earth, sudden and stunned as if 
.struck by lightning. I stayed not to 
look on what I had done — I heard 
.your step advance — I fled by a path 
lihat led from the garden to the beach 
— and I reached my home without 
retaining a single recollection of the 
space I had traversed to attain it. 



"Despite the night I passed— a 
night which I will leave you to 
imagine — I rose the next morning 
with a burning interest to learn &om 
you what had passed after my flight, 
and with a power, peculiar to the 
stormiest passions, of an outward 
composure while I listened to the 
recitol. I saw that I was safe, and I 
heard, with a joy so rapturous, that I 
question whether even Isora's assent 
to my love would have given me an 
equal transport, that, she had rejected 
yon. I uttered some advice to you 
common-place enough — ^it displeased 
you, and we separated. 

"That evening, to my surprise, I 
was privately visited by MontreuiL 
He had some designs in hand which 
brought him from France into the 
neighbourhood, but which made him 
desirous of concealment. He soon 
drew from me my secret; it is mar- 
vellous, indeed, what power he had 
of penetrating, ruling, moulding my 
feelings and my thoughts. He wished, 
at that time, a communication to be 
made and a letter to be given, to 
Alvarez. I could not execute this 
commission personally, for you had 
informed me of your intention of 
watching if you could not discover 
or meet with Barnard, and I knew 
you were absent from home on that 
very purpose. Nor was Montrenil 
himself desirous of incurring the risk 
of being seen by you — ^you over whom, 
sooner or later, he then trusted to 
obtain a power equal to that which he 
held over your brothers. Gerald then 
was chosen to execute the commission. 
He did so — ^he met Alvarez for the 
first and the only time on the beach, 
by the town of ■ You saw 

him, and imagined you beheld the 
real Barnard. 

" But I anticipate— for you did not 
inform me of that occurrence, nor the 
inference you drew from it, till after- 
wards. You returned, however, after 
witnessing that meeting, and for two 
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days your passions (passions which/ 
intense and fierce as mine, show that, 
under similar circumstances, yon 
might have been equally guilty) ter- 
minated in fever. You were confined 
to your bed for three or four days ; 
meanwhile I took advantage of the 
event. — Montreuil suggested a plan 
which I readily embraced. I sought 
the Spaniard, and told him in confi- 
dence that you were a suitor — ^but a 
suitor upon the most dishonourable 
terms — ^to his daughter. I told him, 
moreover, that you had detected his 
schemes, and in order to deprive 
Isora of protection, and abate any 
obstacles resulting from her pride, to 
betray him to the government. I 
told him that his best and most pru- 
dent, nay, his only, chance of safety 
for Isora and himself was to leave his 
present home, and take refuge in the 
vast mazes of the metropolis. I told 
him not to betray to you his know- 
ledge of your criminal intentions, lest 
it might needlessly exasperate you. I 
furnished him wherewithal to repay 
yon the sum which you had lent him, 
and by which you had commenced 
his acquaintance: and I dictated to 
him the very terms of the note in 
which the sum was to be enclosed. 
After this I felt happy. You were 
separated, from Isora — she might for- 
get yon— yon might forget her. I 
was possessed of the secret of her 
father's present retreat — ^I might seek 
it at my pleasure, and ultimately — so 
hope whispered — ^prosper in my love. 
"Some time aftennirds you men- 
tioned your suspicions of Gerald ; I 
ilid not corroborate, but I did not 
seek to destroy, them. ' They already 
hate each other,' I said : ' can the hate 
be greater] meanwhile, let it divert 
suspicion from me ! ' Qerald knew of 
the agency of the real Barnard, 
though he did not know that I had 
assumed the name of that person. 
When yon taxed him with his know- 
ledge of the man^ he was naturally 



confused. You interpreted thai con*' 
fusion into the Uct of beiiig your 
rival, while in truth it arose from his 
belief that you had possessed yourself 
of his political schemes. Montreuil, 
who had lurked chiefly in the islet 
opposite ' the Castle Cave,' had 
returned to France on the same day 
that Alvarez repaired to London. 
Previous to this, we had held some 
conferences together upon my love^ 
At first he had opposed and reasoned', 
with it, but, startled and astonishedl 
by the intensity with which it por- 
sessed me, he gave way to my 
vehemence at last. I have said that< 
I had adopted his advice in one- 
instance. The fiict of having received^ 
his advice — the advice of one so pious - 
— so free from human passion — io- 
devoted to one object, which appeared, 
to him, the cause of Beligion — advice; 
too, in a love so fiery and overwhelm- 
ing ; — ^that fact made me think myself 
less criminal than I had done before. 
He advised me yet further. 'Do not 
seek Isora,' he said, 'till some time 
has elapsed — till her new-bom love 
for your brother has died away — till 
the - impression of fear you have 
caused in her is somewhat efiaced 
— ^till time and absence too have- 
done their work in the mind of 
Morton, and you will no longer have 
for your rival, one who is not only a 
brother, but a man of a fierce, rescK 
lute, and unrelenting temper.' 

"I yielded to this advice— partly 
because it promised so fair; partly 
because I was not systematically 
vicious, and I wished, if possible, to 
do away with our rivalship; and 
principally because I knew, in the 
meanwhile, that if I was deprived of 
her presence, so also were you ; and 
jealousy with me was a far more 
intolerable and engrossing passion 
than the very love from which it 
sprung. So time passed on — yon 
affected to have conquered your 
[attachment; you affected to take 
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ple^Bore w Imij, and thfi .idlflflt 
pmsuita of worldly mexL I saw 
deeper iato your heart For the 
moment I entertained the paaaion of 
k>Te in my own breaat» my eyes 
became gified with a second yiaion 
to penetraite the most mysterious 
and hoarded secrets in the loTe of 
Qthers. 

" Two circumstances of importance 
happened before you left DcTcrcuz 
Court £or London; the one was the 
introduction to your service of Jean 
DesmaraiSy the second was your breach 
with HontreniL I speak now of the 
first. A yery early friend did the 
priest possess^ bom in the same Tillage 
as himself;, and in the same. rank of 
life ; he had receiyed a good educa- 
tion^ and possessed natural genius. 
At a time when, from some fraud in 
a situation of trust which he had 
held in a French zkobleman's family^ 
he was in destitute and desperate 
circumstances, it occurred to Mon- 
treuil to proylde for him by placing 
him in our family. Some accident^ 
and friyolous remark of yours^ which 
I had repeated in my correspondence 
with Montreuil, as illustratiye of 
your manner, and your affected pur- 
suits at that time, presented an oppor- 
tunity to a plan before conceiyed. 
Besmarais came to England in a 
smuggler's vessel, presented himself 
to you as a servant, and was accepted. 
In this plan Montreuil had two views 
•—first, that of securing Desmarais a 
place in England, tolerably profitable 
to himself, and convenient for any 
plot* or scheme which HontreuU 
might require of him in this country ; 
jiecondly, that of setting a perpetual 
^d most adroit spy upon all your 
motions. 

''As to the second occurrence to 
which I have referred, viz. your breach 
ifith Montreuil " 

Here AuJ^rey, with the same terrible 
distinctness which had characterised 
his previous details, and which shed 



a double hocxor (kif^ the cpntaraat of 
the darker and m<^e ficantic passages 
in the manuscript, related what the 
reader will remember Oswald had 
narrated be&re, respecting the letter 
he had brought from Madame de 
Balzac. It seems that Montrenil's 
abrupt appeacance in the haU had 
been caused by Desmarals>.who had 
recognised Oswald, on his. dismount- 
ing at the gate, and had pxaviously 
known that he was in the employ- 
ment of the Jansenistical intrigtumic, 
Madame de Balzac. 

Aubrey proceeded then to say that 
Montreuil, invested with Ur more 
direct authority and power than he 
had been hitherto, in the projects of 
that wise order whose doctrines he 
had so darkly perverted, repaired to 
London; and that, soon after my 
departure for the same place, Gerald 
and Aubrey left Pev^eux Court in 
company with each other; butGeiaXd, 
whom very trifiing things diverted 
from any project, however important, 
returned to Devereux Court, 'to ac- 
complish the prosecution of some 
rustic amour, urithout even reacbijig 
London. Aubrey, on the contraiy, 
had proceeded to the metropolis, 
sought the suburb in which Alvarez 
lived, procured, in order to avoid .anf' 
probable chance of meeting me, a 
lodging in the same obscure quarter, 
and had renewed his wt to Isoia. 
The reader is already in possession of 
the ill success which attended it. 
Aubrey had at last confessed his real 
name to the fath^. The Spaniard 
was dazzled by the prospect of so 
honourable an alliance for his daughter. 
From both came Laoca's persecution, 
but in both was it resisted. Passing 
over passages in the. manuscript of the 
most stormy incoherence and the 
most gloomy passion, I come to what 
follows — 

'^ 1 learned then, from Desmacais, 
that you had tak^n away her and 
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the dyiBg '&iiier; ihftt yon bad 
placed them in a safe and honoiuable 
hMoe. That man^ao imi^citly the 
flreatare of Montreoil, or rather of 
hia own interest^ with which Hon- 
^reaU was identified^ was easUy 
induoed to betray you also to me-^ 
me whom he imagined, mereoTer, 
utterly the tool of the priest, ami of 
whose torturing interest, in this 
pecaliar diaclosure, he was not at 
that time aware. I yisited Isora in 
)ier new abode, and again and again 
ehetr^nbled beneath my rage. Then, 
for the second time, I attempted 
force. Hal ha! Morten 1 I think I 
Bee you now! — I think I hear your 
nuittered curse! Curse on! When 
you read this I shall be beyond yoar 
▼engeanee — beyond human power. 
And- yet I thiok if I were meie clay-^ 
if I were the mere soiseless heap of 
ashes that the grave coiBers — if I were 
aot the thing that must live for ever 
and for ever, far away in unimagined 
worlds, where nought that has eacth's 
life can come — I should tremble 
beneath the sod as your foot pressed, 
and your execration rung over it. A 
<Meond time I attempted force — a 
aecend time I was repulsed by the 
flame means — by a woman's hand 
and a woman's dagger. But I knew 
4ibat I had one hold over Isora from 
which, while she loved you, I could 
never be driven : I knew that by 
ihneatening your life, I conld com- 
mand her will, and terrify her into 
compliance with my own. I made 
her reiterate her vow of concealment ; 
and I discovered, by some words 
^bopping from her foar, that she 
believed yon already suspeeted 4ne, 
and had been withhdd, by her en- 
treaties, from seeking me out. I 
questioned her more, and soon per- 
ceived that it was (aa indeed I knew 
before) Gerald whom yon suspected, 
not me ; but I did not tell this to 
Isora. I suffered her to cherish a 
mistake profitable to my disguise; 



bat I saw at onoe that it Bight 
betray me, if you ever met and oon- 
forred at length with Qerald npon 
this point ; and I exacted from laem 
a pledge that she would efiectually 
and for ey&t bind you not to breathe 
a single aaspieion to him. When I 
had left the room, I returned <moe 
more to warn her against nniting 
herself with you. Wretch, selfish, 
aecursed wretch that you were, why 
did yon suffer her to transgress that 
warning 1 

'* I fled from the house, as a fiend 
flies from a being whom he has pes* 
sessed. I returned at night to look 
up at the window, and linger by the 
door, and keep watch beside the home 
which held Isora. Such, in her former 
abode, had been my nightly wont. I 
had no evil thought nor foul intent in 
this customary vigil— no, not <me t 
Strangely enough, with the tempes- 
tuous and overwhelming emotions 
which constituted the greater part 
of my love, was mingled,-^though 
subdued and latent— a stream of the 
softest, yea, I might add, almost of 
the holiest t^demeas. Often after 
one of those outpourings of rage, and 
m^iaee, and despair, I would fly to 
some quiet spot, and weep, till all the 
hardness of my heart was wept away. 
And often in those nightly vigils I 
would pause by the door allid murmur, 
<This shelter, denied not to the 
beggar and the beggar's child, this 
would yon deny to me> if you could 
dream that I was so near you. And 
yet, had yen loved me, instead of 
lavishing upon me all your hatred 
and your contempt — had you loved 
me, I would have served and wor- 
^pped you as man knows not 
wordiip or service. You shudder at 
my vehemence now — I could not then 
have breathed a whisper to wound 
you. Yon tremble now at the fienesess 
of my breast — you would then rather 
have marvelled at its softness.' 

** I waa already at my eld watch 
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when you encountered me — ^you ad- 
dressed me^ I answered not— yon 
approached me, and I fled. Fled — 
there — there was the shame, and 
the sting of my sentiments towards 
you. I am not naturally afraid of 
danger, though my nerves are some- 
times weak, and have sometimes 
shrunk from it. I hare known some- 
thing of peril in late years, when my 
frame has been bowed and broken 
— peril by storms at sea, and the 
knires of robbers upon land — and I 
haye looked upon it with a quiet eye. 
But you, Morton Deyereux, you I 
always feared. I had seen from your 
childhood others,, whose nature was 
fax stronger than mine, yield and re- 
coil at yours — I had seen the g^iant 
and bold strength of Gerald quail 
before your bent brow — ^I had seen 
eren the hardy pride of Montreuil 
baffled by your curled lip, and the 
stem sarcasm of your glance — I had 
seen you, too, in your wild moments 
of ungoyemed rage, and I knew that 
if earth held one whose passions were 
fiercer than my own, it was you. But 
your passiona were sustained eyen in 
their fiercest excess — your passions 
were the mere weapons of your mind 
— ^my passions were the torturers and 
the tyrants of mine. Your passions 
seconded your will — mine blinded 
and overwhelmed it. From my in- 
finncy, even While I loved you most, 
you awed me ; and years, in deepen- 
ing the impression, had made it in- 
delible. I could not confront the 
thought of your knowing, all, and 
of meeting you after that knowledge. 
And this fear, while it unnerved me 
at some moments, at others only 
maddened my ferocity the more by 
the stings of shame and self-con- 
tempt. 

"I fled from you — ^you pursued — 
you gained upon me— -you remember 
now how I was preserved. I dashed 
through the inebriated revellers who 
obstructed your path, and reached 



my own lodg^g, which was close at 
hand ; for the same day on which I 
learned Isoia's change of residence I 
changed my own in order to be near 
it. Did I feel joy for my escaped 
No— I could have gnawed the very 
flesh from my bones in the agony of 
my shame. 'I could brave/ I said, 
' I could threat — ^I could offer violence 
to the woman who rejected me, and 
yet I could not tace the rival for 
whom I am scorned ! ' At that mo- 
ment a resolution flashed across my 
mind, exactly as if a train of liviag 
fire had been driven before it. Morton, 
I resolved to murder you, and in that 
very hour ! A piatol lay on my table 
— ^I took it, concealed it about my 
person, and repaired to the shelter of 
a large portico, beside which I knew 
that you must pass to your own home 
in the same street Scarcely three 
minutes had elapsed between the 
reaching my house and the leaving it 
on this errand. I knew, for I had 
heard swords clash, that you would 
be detained some time in the street 
by the rioters — I thought it probable 
also that you might still continue the 
search for me ; and I knew even that^ 
had yon hastened at once to your 
home, you could scarcely have reached 
it before I reached my shelter. I 
hurried on — ^I arrived at the spot— I 
screened myself and awaited yow 
coming. You came, borne in the 
arms of two men — others followed in 
the rear — I saw your fiuse destitute of 
the hue and aspect of life, and your 
clothes streaming with blood. I was 
horror-stricken. I joined the crowd 
— I learnt, that you had been stabbed^ 
and it was feared mortally. 

''I did not return home — ^no, I 
went into the fields, and lay out aU 
night, and lifted up my heart to God, 
and wept aloud, and peace fell upon 
me — at least, what was peace com- 
pared to the tempestuous <l«rlrn<w« 
which had before reigned in my breast. 
The sight of you, bleeding and insen- 
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Bible— you^ against whom I had har- 
boured a fratricide's purpose — had 
stricken, as it were, the weapon from 
my hand, and the madness firom my 
xnind. I shuddered at what I had 
escaped — ^I blessed God for my de- 
liverance — and with the gratitude 
and the awe came repentance— and 
repentance brought a resolution to 
fly, since I could not wrestle with my 
xnighty and dread temptation : — the 
moment that resolution was formed, 
it was as if an incubus were taken 
from my breast. ' Even the next 
morning I did not return home — ^my 
anxiety for yon was such that I forgot 
all caution — I went to your house 
myself— I saw one of your servants to 
whom I was personally unknown. I 
inquired respecting you, and learnt 
that your wound had not been mortal, 
and that the servant had overheard 
one of the medical attendants say you 
were not even in danger. 

"At this news I felt the serpent 
Btir again within me, but I resolved 
to crush it at the first — I would not 
even expose myself to the temptation 
of passing by Isora's house — I went 
straight in search of my horse — I 
mounted, and fled resolutely from 
the scene of my soul's peril. ' I will 
go,* I said, ' to the home of our child- 
hood — I will surround myself by the 
mute tokens of the early love which 
my brother bore me — I will think — 
while penance and prayer cleanse my 
Boul from its black guilt — I will think 
that I am also making a sacrifice to 
that brother.' 

"I returned then to Devereux 
Court, and I resolved to forego aU- 
hope — all persecution— of Isora ! Hy 
brother — my brother, my heart yearns 
to you at this moment, even though 
years and distance, and above all, my 
own crimes, place a gulf between us 
which I may never pass — ^it yearns to 
you when I think of those quiet 
shades, and the scenes where, pure 
and unsullied, we wandered together, 



when life was all verdure and fresh- 
ness, and we dreamt not of what was 
to come! If even now mf heart 
yearns to you, Morton, when I think 
of that home and those days, believe 
that it had some softness and some 
mercy for you then. Yes, I repeat, I 
resolved to subdue my own emotions, 
and interpose no longer between Isora 
and yoursell Full of this determina- 
tion, and utterly melted towards you, 
I wrote you a long letter; such as we 
would have written to each other in 
our first youth. Two days after that 
letter all my new purposes were swept 
away, and the whole soil of evil 
thoughts which they had covered, not 
destroyed, rose again as the tide 
flowed from it^ black and rugged ts 
before. 

" The very night on which I had 
writ that letter, came Montreuil se» 
cretly to my chamber. He had been 
accustomed to visit Gerald by stealth, 
and at sudden moments; and there 
was something almost supernatural 
in the manner in which he seemed 
to pass from place to place, un- 
molested and unseen. He had now 
conceived a villainous project; and 
he had visited Devereux Court in 
order to ascertain the likelihood of 
its success; he there found that it 
was necessary to involve me in his 
scheme. My uncle's physician had 
said privately that Sir V^liam could 
not live many months longer. Either 
from Gerald, or my mother, Montreuil 
learned this fact ; and he was resolved, 
if possible^ that the family estates 
should not glide from all chance of 
his influence over them into your pea- 
session. Montreuil was literally as 
poor as the rigid law of his order en- 
joins its disciples to be; all his schemes 
required the disposal of large sums> 
and in no private source could he 
hope for such pecuniary power as he 
was likely to find in the cofiers of 
any member of our &mily — ^yourself 
only excepted. It was this man's 
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boait to mmk, «ad j»i to oimiDMid, 
•U things; and he ma now detenouMd 
that if any eraft, resolution, or guilt, 
eonld oeeasion the tniAsfer of mj 
nneld's wealth from you to Geiald, or 
to myself, it should not be mating. 

** Kow,then,he £iNind the advantage 
of the dissensioBS with each other, 
which he had either sown or. mellowed 
in our breasts. He came to turn those 
wcathfiil thoughts which, when he last 
saw me, I had expressed towards you, 
to the &Tonr and success of his de- 
sign. He found my mind stnmg^y 
altered, but he affected to applaad 
the changCp He questioned me re- 
apecting my uncle's health, and I 
told him what had really occurred, 
'Az., that my uncle had, on the pre- 
ceding day, read oyer to me s<HBe 
part of a will which he had just made, 
and in which the. vast bulk of his 
property was bequeathed to you. At 
this news Montreuil must have per- 
ceived at once the necessity of win- 
ning my consult to his project; for, 
since I had seen the actual testament, 
no fraudulent tranafer of the property 
th4Nrein bequeathed could take place 
without my knowledge that some 
fraud had been recurred to. Montreuil 
knew me well— he knew that avarice, 
that pleasure, that ambition, were 
powerless words with me, producing 
no effect and affording no temptation; 
but he kneV that passion, jealoni^, 
spiritual terrors, were the si»angs 
that moved every part and nerve <»f 
my moral being. The two former 
then he now put into action — ^the last 
he held back in reserve. He spoke 
to me no further upon the snlject he 
had then at heart; not a word fur- 
ther on the disposition of the estates 
— 4ie spoke to me only of laoraand 
of you ; he aroused, by hint and in- 
sinuation, the new sleep into Which 
all those emotions — the fiiries of the 
heart — bad been for a moment lulled. 
He told me he had lately se^i Isora — 
he dwelt glowingly on her beauty — 



h» coiimendfld.my heroism, in seiign- 
ing her to a brother whose love for 
her was little in compari»on to mine 
— who had, in reality, never loved me 
-«-whoae jests and irony had been 
leveUed no less at myself than at 
others. He painted your person and 
your mind, in eentmst to my own, in 
colonrs so covertly depreciAUng as to 
irritate, more and more, that vanity 
with which jealousy is so woven, and 
from which, perhaps (a Titan son of 
so foeble a parent), it is bom. He 
hung Ungeringly over all the treasure 
that you would enjoy, and that I~-*I, 
the first discoverer, had so nobly,, and 
so gan^DOusly relinquished. 

'" Belinquished ! ' I cried, 'no, I 
was driven from it, I left it not while 
a hope of possessing it renaained.' 
The priest affected astonishmeni 
' How i was I sure of that? I had, it 
is true, wooed Ismra; but wonld die, 
even if she had fdt no preference for 
Morton, would she have surrendered 
the heir to a princ^y wealth for the 
humble love of the younger son? I 
did not know women ; with them all 
love was «ther wantonness, custom^ or 
pride—it was the last principle that 
swiped Isora. Had I sought tQ enlist 
it on my side) Not at all. Again,! 
had only strive to detach Isora from 
Morton; had I ever attempted the 
much easier task of detaching Morton 
from Isora) No, never;' and Mon- 
treuil repeated his panegyric on mj 
generous surrender of my rights, I 
interrupted him ; ' I had not surren- 
dered — I never would surrend^ while 
a hope remained. But, where was 
that hope, and how- was it to be re- 
alised V After much artful prdnde^ 
the priest explained. He propeeed 
to use every means to array i^gainsi 
your ttni6n with .Isora, all motives of 
ambition, interest, and aggraiidiae- 
moit. ' I knnw Mortcm's character,' 
said he, 'to Us very depths. His 
chief virtue is honour—- 'httchief piin* 
ciple is ambitiien* He will not at- 
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teippiio win ibia (B^L oibfdirwiBe th«jR 
by xn^rriage, for Uie venj reasoxuttbat 
would induce^moatia^ to ^Uampt.it, 
viz., her unfri^^ed ^baie^ her poveri^^ 
ber confidence in him, andherloTej 
or ihikt semblance of lorei, vbkh be 
belieyea to be the paaaion itaelf. Tbia 
virtue— I call itao^ though it u none, 
for there is. no virtue out of religion— 
this virtue, then, will jdace before him 
only two plana of conduct, either to 
many her or to forsake her. Now, 
then, if we can bring his .ambition, 
that great lever of JaiB conduct, in op- 
position to the first alternative, on|y 
the last remains ; I say that we can 
employ that engine in your behalf— 
leave it to me, and I will do.so. Then, 
Aubrey, in the moment of her pique, 
her resentment^ her outraged vanity, 
»t being thus left» you shall appear ; 
not as you have hitherto done, in 
menace and terror, but sofb,Jsubdued«. 
with looks all love — ^with vows all 
penitence— :vindicating all your past 
vehemeuce, by the excess of your 
passion, and promising all £ature ten- 
derness by the influence of the same 
motive, the motive which to a wonum 
pardons every error, and hallows every 
crime. Then will she contoaat your 
love with yonr brother's — then will 
the scale fall from her eyes — ^then will 
she see what hitherto she haa been 
blinded to, that your brother, to your- 
self, is a satyr to Hyperion— then will 
ahe blush and fidter, and hide her 
cheek in your bosom.' — '^old, holdl' 
I cried ; ' do with me what you will, 
cojBnsel, and I will act ! ' " 

Here again the manuscript was de- 
fiiced by a sudden burst of execration 
upon HontreuU, followed by ravings 
that gradually blackened into the 
most gloomy and incoherent outpour- 
ings of madness ; at length, the his- 
tory proceeded. 

''You wrote to ask me to sound 
our uncle on the subject of your in- 
tended marriage. Montreuil drew up 
my answer, and I construned n^yself. 



despite my vsvived hatred to you, to 
transcribe ita expressions of affef^if.. 
My iinde wrote to you also ; ^nd we 
str^igthey^ his dislike to the step 
yjou bed proposed, by hints from my- 
self disiespeetful to Isora, and an 
anonafmonscommnnleation dated from 
linden, and to the same purport. 
All this while I knew not that Isora 
bad been in your house ; your answer 
to my letter seemed to imply that 
you would not disobey my uncle. 
Montreuil, who was still lurking in 
the neighbourhood, and who at night 
privately met or sought me, a^ected 
exultation at the incipient success of 
his advice. He pretended to leceive 
perpetual intelligence of your moUons 
and conduct, and he infoiwed me 
now that Isora had come to jwr 
house on hearing of your wound: 
that you had not (agreeably, Mon- 
treuil added to his view of your cha- 
racter) taken advantage of her indis- 
cretion ; that immediately on receive 
ing y<Q^r uncle's and my own letters, 
you had separated yourself from her ; 
and UmA, though you still visited her, 
it was apparently with a view of 
breaking off all connexion by gradual 
and gentle steps ; at all events, you had 
taken no moasurea towards marriage. 
' Kow, then,' said Montreuil, ^for one 
finishing stroke, and the prize is 
yours. Your uncle cannot, you find, 
live long : could he but be persuaded 
to leave Ms property to Gerald or to 
yen, with only a tricing legacy (com- 
paratively speakiug) to Morton, that 
worldiy-rainded and enterprising per- 
son would be utterly prevented from 
marrying a penniless and unknown 
foreigner. Nothing but his own high 
proepectfli, so utterly above the neces- 
sity of fortune in a wife, can excuse 
such & measure now, even to his own 
mind; if, therefore, we can ejOfectthis 
transfer of property, and in the mean- 
whale prevent Morton from marrying, 
your rival is gone for ever, and with 
his brilliant advantages of wealth will 
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also vanish his merits in the eyes' of 
Isora. Do not be startled at this 
thought ; there is no crime in it ; I, 
your confessor j your tutor, the servant 
of the church, am the last person to 
counsel, to hint, even, at what is crim- 
inal ; but the end sanctifies all means. 
By transferring this vast property, you 
d6 not only ensure your object, but 
you advance the great cause of Kings, 
the Church, and of the Religion which 
presides over both. Wealth, in Mor- 
ton's possession, will be useless to 
this cause, perhaps pernicious: in 
your hands, or in Gerald's, it will be 
of inestimable service. Wealth pro- 
duced from the public should be 
applied to the uses of the public, yea, 
even though a petty injury to one 
individual be the price.' 

''Thus, and iu this manner, did 
AlontreuU prepare my mind for the 
step he meditated ; but I was not yet 
ripe for it So inconsistent is guUt, 
that I could commit murder — ^wrong 
— almost all villany that passion 
dictated, but I was struck aghast by 
the thought of fraud. Montrenil per- 
ceived that I was not yet wholly his, 
and his next plan was to remove me 
from a spot where I might check his 
measures. He persuaded me to travel 
for a few weeks. ' On your return,' said 
he, 'consider Isora yours; meanwhile, 
let change of scene beguile suspense.' 
I was passive in his hands» and I went 
whither he directed. 

** Let me be brief here on the black 
fraud that ensued. Among the other 
arts of Jean Desmarais, was that of 
copying exactly any hand-writing. 
He was then in London, in your 
service : Montreuil sent for him to 
come to the neighbourhood of Deve- 
reux Court Meanwhile, the priest 
had procured from the notary who 
had drawn up, and who now possessed, 
the will of my unsuspecting uncle, 
that document The notary 1^ been 
long known to, and sometimes poli- 
tically employed by, Montreuil, for 



he was half-brother to that Oswald, 
whom I have before mentioned as 
the early comrade of the priest and 
Desmarais. This circumstance, it is 
probable, first induced Montreuil to 
contemplate the plan of a substituted 
will. Before Desmarais arrived, in 
order to copy those parts of the wiH 
which my uncle's humour had led 
him to write in his own hand, you, 
alarmed by a letter from mj uncle, 
came to the Court, and on the same 
day Sir William (taken ill the pre- 
ceding evening) died. Between that 
day and the one on which the funeral 
occurred, the will was copied by 
Desmarais; only Gerald's name was 
substituted for yours, and the forty 
thousand pounds left to him — a sum 
equal to that bestowed on myself— 
was cut dpwn into a legacy of twenty 
thousand pounds to you. Less than 
this, Montreuil dared not insert as 
the bequest to you ; and it is possible 
that the same regard to probabilities 
prevented all mention of himself in 
the substituted will. This was all 
the alteration made. My uncle's 
writing was copied exactly ; and, save 
the departure from his apparent 
intentions in your favour, I believe 
not a particle in the effected fraud 
was calculated to excite suspicion. 
Immediately on the reading of the 
will, Montreuil repaired to me, and 
confessed what had taken place. 

"'Aubrey,' he said, 'I have done 
this for your sake partly; but I have 
had a much higher end in view than 
even your happiness, or my affec- 
tionate wishes to promote it I Uve 
solely for one object — ^the aggrandise- 
ment of that holy order to which I 
belong; the schemes of that order 
are devoted only to the interests of 
Heaven, and by serving them, I serre 
Heaven itself. Aubrey, child of mj 
adoption and of my earthly hopes, 
those schemes require carnal instru- 
ments, and work, even through 
Mammon, unto the goal of righteous- 
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aess. What I bare done^ is just 
before Gk>d and man. I have wrested 
4 weapon from the hand of an enemy, 
And placed it in the hand of an ally. 
I have not touched one atom of this 
wealth, though, with the same ease 
with which I have transferred it from 
Morton to Gerald, I might have made 
my own private fortune. I have not 
touched one atom of.it; nor for you, 
whom I love more than any living 
being, have I done what my heart 
dictated. • I might have caused the 
inheritance to pass to you. I have 
not done so. Why? Because, then, 
I should have consulted a selfish 
desire at the expense of the interests 
of mankind. Gerald is fitter to be 
the tool those interests require than 
you are. Gerald I have made that 
tool. You, too, I have spared the 
pangs which your conscience, so 
peculiarly, so morbidly acute, might 
su£fer at being selected as the instru- 
ment of a seeming wrong to Morton. 
All required of you is silence. If your 
wants ever ask more than your legacy, 
you have, as I have, a claim to that 
wealth which your pleasure allows 
Gerald to possess. Meanwhile, let us 
secure to you that treasure dearer to 
you than gold.' 

'' If Montreuil did not quite blind 
me by speeches of this nature, my 
engrossing, absorbing passion required 
little to make it cling to any hope of 
its fruition. I assented, therefore, 
though not without many previous 
struggles, to Montreuil's project, or 
rather to its concealment ; nay, I 
wrote some time after, at his desire, 
and his dictation, a letter to you, 
stating feigned reasons for my uncle's 
alteration of former intentions, and 
exonerating Gkrald from all con- 
nivance in that alteration, or abetment 
in the fraud you professed that it was 
your open belief had been committed. 
This was due to Gerald ; for at that 
time, and for aught I>now, at the 
present, he was perfectly unconscious 



by what means he had attained his 
fortune ; he believed that your love , 
for Isora had given my uncle offence, 
and hence your disinheritance; and 
Montreuil took efifectual care to exas- 
perate him against you, by dwelling 
on the malice which your suspicions 
and your proceedings against him so 
glaringly testified. Whether Mon- 
treuil really thought you would give 
over all intention of marrying Isora 
upon your reverse of fortune, which 
is likely enough, from his estimate of 
your character, or whether he only 
wished by any means, to obtain my 
acquiescence in a measure important 
to his views, I know not, but he never 
left me, nor ever ceased to sustain 
my fevered and unhallowed hopes, 
from the hour in which he first 
communicated to me the 'fraudulent 
substitution of the will, till we re- 
paired together to London. This we 
did not do so long as he could detain 
me in the country, by assurances that. 
I should ruin all by appearing before 
Isora until you had entirely deserted 
her. 

" Morton, hitherto I have written 
as if my veins were filled with water, 
instead of the raging fire that flows 
through them until it reaches my 
brain, and there it stops, and eats 
away all things — even memory, that 
once seemed eternal ! Now I feel as 
I approach the consummation of— Ha 
— of what — ay, of whati Brother, 
did you ever, when you thought your- 
self quite alone — at night — not a 
breath stirring — did you ever raise 
your eyes, and see exactly opposite to 
you, a devil! — a dread thing, that 
moves not, speaks not, but glares 
upon you with a fixed, dead, unre- 
lenting eye ? — ^that thing is Wore me 
now, and witnesses every word I write. 
But it deters me not ! no, nor terrifies 
me. I have said that I would fulfil 
this task, and I have nearly done it ; 
though at times the grey cavern 
yawned, and I saw its rugged walla 
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streteh— siretclii %i^, on either side, 
until tbey reached hell ; and there I 
beheld— Imt I will not tell yon, till 
ife meet there * Now I am calm agaSn 
— ^read on. 

" We conld not discoter Isora, nor 
her home; perhaps the priest took 
care that it shoald be so ; for, at that 
time, whflvt with his devilish whispers 
and my own heart, I often 'scarcely 
knew what I was^ or what I desired ; 
and I sat for hoars and gased u^(m 
the air, and it seemed so soft and still 
that I loi^ed to make an opening in 
my forehead that it might enter 
theroi and so cool and qoiet the dall, 
throbbing, scorching anguish that lay 
like molten lead in my brain; at 
length we fonnd the honse. 'To- 
inorrow/ said the Abb§, and he shed 
tears over me^-for there were times 
when that hard man did feel ; — * to- 
morrow, my child, thon shalt see her 
— ^bnt be soft and calm.' The morrow 
caitte ; bnt Montreuil was pale, paler 
than I had ever seen him, and he 
gased upon me and said, ' Not to-day, 
son, not to-day; she has gone ont, 
and will not return till night-fall.' 
Hy brother, the evening came, and 
with it came Desmarais; he came 
in terror and alarm. 'The villain 
Oswald/ he said, ' has betrayed all ;' 
he drew ine aside and told me so. 
* Harkye, Jean,' he whispered, * hark- 
ye — yoiir master has my brother's 
written confession, and the real will ; 
bnt I have provided for yonr safety, 
and if he pleases it, for Montreuil's. 
The packet is not to be opened till 
the seventh day — fly before then.' 
' But I know,' added Desmarais, 'where 
the packet is placed ; ' and he took 
Hontreuil aside, and for awhile I 
heard not what they said ; but I did 
overhear Desmarais at last, and I 
learnt that it was yonr bridal night ! 
"What felt I theni The same 
tempestaous fury — the same whirl- 
wind and storm of heart that I had 
feH before, at the mere anticipation 



of Budi an event? Ko ; I felt a 
bright ray of joy flash through me. 
Yes, joy ; but it was that joy which a 
conqueror feels when he knows his 
mortal foe is in his power, and when 
he dooms that eneniy to death. 
' 1%ey shall perish — and on this 
night;' I said inly. *I hare sworn it 
— I swore to Isora that the bridal 
conch shonld be stained with blood, 
and I will keep the oath!' I 
approached the pair — ^they W^ere dis- 
cussing the means for obtaining the 
packet Montreuil urged Desmarais 
to pnrloin it from the place where yon 
had deposited it, and then to abscond; 
but to this plan Desmarais was vehe- 
miently opposed. He insisted that 
there would be no possible chance of 
his escape firom a search so scruti- 
nising as that which would neces- 
sarily ensne, and h6 was evidently 
resolved not (done to incur the danger 
of the tkeft, 'The Count,' said he, 
' saw that I was present when he put 
away the packet Suspicion will &I1 
solely on me. Whither shonld I fly? 
No — I will serve you with my talents, 
but not with my life.' 'Wretch!* 
said Montrenil, 'if that packet is 
opened, thy life is already gone.*— 
' Yes,' said Desmarais ; ' but we ifiay 
yet pnrioin the papers, and throw the 
guilt npon some other quarter. What 
if I admit yon when the Count is 
abroad 1 What if you. steal the packet, 
and carry away other articles of more 
seeming 'N'aluel What, too, if you 
wound me in the arm or the breast, 
and I coin some terrible tale of rob- 
bers, and of my resistance, could we 
not manage then to throw suspidon 
upon common housebreakors — nay, 
could we not throw it upon Oswald 
himself t Let us silence that tnutor 
by death, and who shall contradict 
our talei No danger shall attend 
this plan. I will give you the key of 
the escritoire — ^the theft will not be 
the work of a moment.' Montreuil 
at fltst demurred to this proposal. 
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but DeBmareis wsi, I repeat^ resdved 
not to inenr the danger of the th«fb 
alene; the stake was great^ and it 
was not Montreuil's nature to shrink 
from peril, when onee it became 
necesaary to confront it. ' Be it so/ 
he said> at last, * though tho seheme 
is fttU of difficulty and of danger : be 
it so. We haye not a day to lose. 
To-morrow the Count will place l&e 
doemnebt in some place of greater 
safety, and unknown to us — the deed 
shall be done to-night. Proeurethe 
key of the escritoire — admit me this 
night'— I will steal disguised into the 
duimber — 1 will commit the act from 
which yon, who alone could oommxt 
it with safety, shrink. Instruet me 
exactly as to the place where the 
articles you speak of are placed : I 
will abstract them also. See, that if 
the Count wake, he has no weapon at 
hand. Wound yourself, as you say, 
in some place not dangerous to life, 
ttid to-morrow, or within an hour 
after my escape, tell what tide yon 
idli. I will go, meanwhile, at once 
to Oswald; I will either bribe his 
silence — ay, and his immediate ab- 
sence ^m England — or he shall die. 
A death that secures our own self* 
preservation is excusable in the 
reading of all law, dirine or human t ' 

"I heard, bat they deemed me 
insensible: they had already begun 
to grow unheeding of my presenee. 
Hontreutl saw me, and his counte- 
nance grew soft. * I know all/ I said, 
as I caught his eye which looked on 
me in pity, ' I know all — ^they are 
married. Enough! with my hepe 
ceases my lore : care not for me/ 

'' Montrenil embraced and spoke to 
me in kindness and in praise. He 
assured me that you had kept your 
wedding so close a secret that he 
knew it not., nor did even Desmarais, 
till the evening before-^till after he 
had proposed that I should visit Isora 
that very day. I know not, I care 
not, whether he was sincere in this. 



In whatever way one Hne in the dread 
sc»>ll of his conduct be read/ the 
scroll was written in guile, and in 
blood was it sealed. I appeared not 
to notice Montrenil or his accomplice 
any mere. The latter left the hoine 
first Montrenil st(de forth, as he 
thought, unobserved ; he was masked, 
and in complete disguise. I, too, 
went forth.- I hastened to a shop 
where such things were procured ; I 
purchased a mask and cloak i^milar 
to theprieet's. I had heard Montrenil 
agree with Desmarais that the door 
of the hotise shenld be left ajar, in 
order to give greater facility to the 
escape of the former; I repaired to 
the house in time to see Montrenil 
enter it. A strange, sharp sort ai 
cunning, whleh I had never known 
before, nm through the dark confusion 
of my mind. I waited for a minute, 
1IU it wm likely that Montrenil had 
gained your chamber ; I then pushed 
open the door, and ascended the 
stairs. I met no one— the moonlighi 
fell arottud me, and its rays seemed 
to me like ghosts, pale and shrouded, 
and gazing upon me with wan and 
lustreless ^esl I know not how I 
found your chamber, but it was the 
only one I entered. I stood in the 
same room with Isora and yourself-^ 
ye lay in sleep — Isora's face——. O, 
God! I know no more — no more of 
that night of horror — save that I filed 
from the house reeking with blood — 
a murderer — and the murderer of 
Isora! 

"Then came a long, long dream. 
I WAS in a sea of blood — ^blood-red was 
the sky, and one still, solitary star 
that gleamed far away with a sickly 
and wan light, was the only spot, 
above aud around, which was not of 
the same intolerable dye. And I 
thought my eyelids were cut off, as 
those of the Roman consul are said to 
have been, and I had nothing to shield 
my eyes from that crimson light, and 
the rolling waters of that unnatural 
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And the red air burnt through 
my eyes into my brain, and then that 
also, methought, became blood ; and 
all memory — all images of memory — 
all idea — ^wore a material shape, and a 
material colour, and were blood, too. 
Ererything was unutterably silent, 
except when my own shrieks rang oyer 
the shoreless ocean, as I drifted on. 
At last I fixed my eyes — the eyes 
which I might never close — ^upon that 
pale and single star ; and after I had 
gazed a little while, the star seemed 
to change slowly — ^slowly — ^until it 
^ grew like the pale face of that mur- 
dered girl, and then it yanished 
utterly, and aU was blood ! 

" This yision was sometimes broken 
— sometimes yaried by others — but it 
always returned ; and when at last I 
completely woke from it, I was in 
Italy, in a convent. Montreuil had 
lost no time in removing me from 
England* But once, shortly after my 
recovery, for I was mad for . many 
months, he visited me, and he saw 
what a wreck I had become. He 
pitied me; and when I told him I 
longed above all things for liberty — 
for the green earth and the fresh air, 
and a removal from that gloomy 
abode, he opened the convent gates, 
and blessed me, and bade me go forth. 
'All I require of you,' said he, 'is a 
promise. If it be understood that you 
live, you will be persecuted by 
inquiries and questions, which will 
terminate in a conviction of your 
crime : let it therefore be reported in 
England that you are dead. Consent 
to the report, and promise never to 
quit Italy, nor to see Morton Devereux.' 

''I promised — and that promise I 
have kept ; but I promised not that 
I would never reveal to you, in writing, 
the black tale which I have now 
recorded. May it reach you. There 
is one in this vicinity who has under- 
taken to bear it to you ; he says he 
has known misery — and when he said 
so, his voice sounded in my ear like 



yours ; and I looked upon him, and 
thought his features were cast some- 
what in the same mould as your own 
— so I have trusted him. I have now 
told all. I have wrenched the secret 
from my heart in agony and with fear. 
I have told all — ^though things which 
I believe are fiends, have started forth 
from the grim walls around to forbid 
it — though dark wings have swept by 
me, and talons, as of a bird, have 
attempted to teaur away the paper on 
which I write — though eyea, whose 
light was never drunk from earth 
have glared on me — and mocking 
voices and horrible laughter have 
made my flesh creep, and thrilled 
through the marrow of my bones— I 
have told all — I have finished my last 
labour in this world, and I will now 
lie do¥ni and die. 
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The paper dropped from my hands. 
Whatever I had felt in reading it, I 
had not flinched once from the task. 
From the first word even to the last, 
I had gone through the dreadful tale, 
nor uttered a syllable, nor moved a 
limb. And now as I rose, though I 
had found the being who to me had 
withered this world into one impass- 
able desert — though I had found the 
unrelenting foe and the escaped 
murderer of Isora — ^the object of the 
execration and vindictiveness of years 
— ^not one single throb of wrath — ^not 
one single sentiment of vengeance, 
was in my breast. I passed at once 
to the bedside of my brother ; he was 
awake, but still and calm — the calm 
and stillness of exhausted nature. 1 
knelt down quietly beside him. I 
took his hand, and I shrank not from 
the touch, though by that hand the 
only woman I ever loved had perished. 

"Look up, Aubrey!" said I, 
struggling with tears which, despite 
of my most earnest effort, came over 
me ; " look up, all is forgiven. Who 
on earth shall withhold pardon from 
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a Clime which on earth has been so 
awfully puniBhed 1 Look up, Aubrey; 
I am your brother, and I forgive you. 
You are right — ^my childhood was 
harsh and fierce ; and had yon feared 
me less you might haye confided in 
me, and you would not have sinned 
and sufifered as you hare done now. 
Fear mono longer. Look up, Aubrey, 
it is Morton who calls you. Why do 
you not speak] My brother^ my 



brother — a word, a single word, I 
implore you." 

For one moment did Aubrey raise 
his eyes— one moment did he meet 
mine. His lips quivered wildly — I 
heard the death-rattle — ^he sunk back, 
and his hand dropped from my clasp. 
My words had snapped asunder the 
last chord of life. Merciful Heaven ! 
I thank thee that those words were 
the words of pardon ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Id which the Hittory maketi a great Stride towards the final Catastrophe 
lUtum to England, and the^Vlsit to a Devotee. 



-The 



At nighty and in the thrilling fonns 
of the Catholic ritual^ was Aubrey 
Bevereux consigned to earth. After 
that ceremony I could linger no 
longer in the vicinity of the hermitage. 
I took leare of the abbot and richly 
endowed his conyent in return for the 
protection it had afibrded to the 
anchorite and the masses which had 
been said for his soul. Before I left 
Anselmo, I questioned him if any 
friend to the hermit had ever, during 
his seclusion, held any communication 
with the abbot respecting him. 
Anselmo, after a little hesitation, con- 
fessed that a man, a Frenchman, 
seemingly of no high rank, had several 
times visited the convent, as if to 
scrutinise the habits and life of the 
anchorite, he had declared himself 
commissioned by the hermit's relations 
to make inquiry of him from time to 
time ; but he had given the abbot no 
clue to discover himself, though 
Anselmo had especially hinted at the 
expediency of being acquainted with 
some quarter to which he could direct 
any information of change in the 
hermit's habits or health. This man 
had been last at the convent about 
two months before the present date ; 
but one of the brothers declared that 
he had seen him in the vicinity of the 
well on the very day on which the 
hermit died. The description of this 
stranger was essentially different from 
that which would have been given of 
Montreuil, but I imagined that if not 
the Abb^ himself, the stranger was 
one in his confidence or his employ, 
i I now repaired to Some, where I 



made the most extensive, Hiough 
guarded, inquiries after MontrenU, 
and at length I learned that he was 
lying concealed, or rather unnoticed, 
in England, under a disguised name ; 
having, by friends or by money, 
obtained therein a tacit connivance, 
though not an open pardon. Ko 
sooner did I learn this intelligence, 
than I resolved forthwith to depart to 
that country. I crossed the Alps- 
traversed France — ^and took ship at 
Calais for Dover. 

Behold me then upon the swifl 
seas bent upon a double purpose — 
reconciliation with a brother whom I 
had wronged, and vengeance — ^no, 
not vengeance, but jtistice against the 
criminal I had discovered! No I it 
was not revenge — ^it was no infuriate, 
no unholy desire of inflicting punish- 
ment upon a personal foe, which 
possessed me — ^it was a steady, cahn, 
unwavering resolution, to obtain 
justice against the profound and 
systematised guilt of a villain who 
had been the bane of all who had come 
within his contact^ that nerved my 
arm and engrossed my heart Bear 
witness, Heaven, I am not a vindictive 
man I I have, it is true, been extreme 
in hatred as in love ; but I have ever 
had the power to control myself from 
yielding to its impulse. When the 
full persuasion of Gerald's crime 
reigned within me, I had thralled my 
emotion, I had curbed it within the 
circle of my own heart, though there, 
thus pent and self-consuming, it was 
an agony and a torture; I had 
resisted the voice of that blood which 
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cried from the earth against a 
mmclerer, and ' which had cooaigned 
the solemn charge of justice to my 
hands. Tear after year I had nnrsed 
annnappeased desire ; nor erer when 
it stung the most, su£^:«d it to 
become an wtaal rerenge. I had 
knelt in tears 'and in-isoftness by 
Aubrey's bed — I had poured forih my 
pardon oyer him— I had felt^ while I 
did so,-^no, not so mneh etenmess as 
would have slain a worm. By his 
hand had the mnrtherom stroke been 
dealt-*on his soul was the ciimaon 
•tain of that blood which had flowed 
^roagh the veins of tfae> g«Dtlest and 
the most innoeent of Ood's crsatures 
<— «nd yet the blow was unaTenged 
and the crime forgiven. For him 
there was a palliatiye, or even a 
gloomy but an unanswerable excuse. 
In the eonfession which had so terri- 
bly solved the mystery of my life^ the 
aeeds of that earse, which had grown 
at hist into madirbss, might be 
difloovered even in the first dawn of 
Aubrey's existence. Thedaient poison 
might be detected in the morbid fever 
of his young devotion-"4n his jealous 
cravings of aifecticm^in the first 
'flush of his ill-omened love, even 
before xivalship and wrath began. 
Vhen, too, his- g^ilt had not < been 
regularly <ffgattised into one eold and 
deliberate system — ^it broke forth in 
impetaoBS starts, Inihuitie paroxysms 
— 4t<wa8 often wrestled with, though 
by a feeble mind — it was often con- 
quM«d by a tender, thoagh a fitful 
temper— it might not have rushed 
into the last- and most awfhl crime, 
but for the damning instigation and 
the atrodous craft of one, who 
(Aubrey rightly said) could wield and 
mould the-unlutppy victim at his wilL 
Might not, did I say t Nay, but for 
Montreoil's accursed influence, had I 
not Aubrey's own word that that 
crime never would have been com- 



to laora and to me — ^he had already 
tasted the sweets of a virtuous resolu- 
tion, and conquered the first. Intter- 
ness of opposition to his passion. 
Why should not the resolution thus 
auspiciously begun have been mel- 
lowed into effect 1 Why should not 
the grateful and awful remembrance 
of the crime he had escaped continue 
to preserve him from meditating 
crime anew? And (0, thought, 
which, while I now write, steals over 
me and brings with it an unutterable 
horde <^ onotionB 1) but for that all- 
tainting, all-withering, influence, 
Aubrey's soul might at this moment 
have been pure from murder, and 
Isora,— the living Isora/^-^by my side! 
What wmder, as' these thoughts 
came over me, that sense, feeling, 
iseason, gradually shmnk and hardened 
into one stem resolve 1 I looked as 
from a height over the whole eondnct 
ofiMontrottil : I sawliim in our early 
in&ncy with no definite motive, (be- 
yond the general policy of intrigue) 
no -fixed design, which might some- 
•what have lesMned the callousness of 
the orimei not only fomenting dissen- 
sions in the hearts of brothers — not 
only turning the season of -warm 
afifoctions and yet of unopened passion, 
into strife and zancour — ^but seiring 
upon the inherent and rngning vice 
of our bosoms, which he should have 
seized to emah — ^in order only by that 
master-rice to > weave our characters 
and sway our oonduct to his will, 
whenever a «ool-blooded and merciless 
policy required us to be of that will 
theminiona and the tools. Thus had 
he taken hold of the diseased jealousy 
of Aubrey, and by that handle, joined 
to the latent spring of superstition, 
guided him on his wretched course of 
misery and guilt. Thus, by amoral 
iEresolution in Qendd had he bowed 
him also to his purposes, and 1^ an 
infantine animosity between that 



his love^his heart had already melted 



mittedl He had resolved to stifle brother and myself, held us both in 



a state of mutual hatred which I 
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fihttddered to reeal. Beadily could I 
now peroeire that my charges or my 
Buspicions against Gerald, which/ in 
ordinary cirenxngtanoes, he might have 
dispassionately come forward to dis- 
prore, had been represented to him by 
Montrenil in the light of groundless 
and wilful insults ; and thus he had 
been led to scorn that full and cool 
explanation which, if it had not 
elucidated the mystery of my afflic- 
tions, would have romoTed the false 
suspicion of guilt from himself, and 
the real guilt of wrath and animosity 
from me. 

The crime of the forged will, and 
the outrage to ihe dead and to myself, 
was a link in his woven guilt which I 
regarded the least. I looked rather to 
the black and the consummate craft 
by which Aubrey had been implicated 
in that sin ; and my indignation 
became mixed with horror when I saw 
Montreuil working to that end of fraud 
by the instigation not only of a guilty 
and unlawful passion, but of the yet 
more unnatural and terrific engine of 



of all exposures — ^thc vulgar comments 
of an English public? Could I do 
this? Yea, in the sternness of my 
soul, I felt that I could submit even 
to tiiat humiliation, if no other way 
presented itself by which I could 
arrive at justice. Was there no other 
way? — at that question conjecture 
paused •— I formed no scheme, or 
rather, I formed a hundred and 
rejected them all ; my mind settled, 
at last,intoan indistlnct,unquestioned, 
but prophetic, resolution, that, when- 
ever my path crossed Montreuil*8, it 
should be to his destruction. I aaked 
not how, nor when, the blow was to 
be dealt; I felt only a solemn and 
exultant certainty that, whether it 
borrowed the sword of the law, or 
the weapon of private justice, mine 
should be the hand which brought 
retribution^ to the ashes of the dead 
and the agony of the survivor. 

So soon as my mind had subsided 
into this determination, I suffered my 
thoughts to dwell upon subjects less 
sternly agitating. Fondly did I look 



frenzy;— ^f a maniac's despair. Over forward to a meeting with Gerald, 
the peace — the happiness — the honour and a reconciliation of all our early 
— the virtue of a whole family, through ! and most frivolous disputes. As • an 
fraud and through blood/ this priest { atonement for the injustice my sua- 



had marched onward to the goal of 
his icy and heartless ambition, unre- 
lenting and unrepenting; "but not," 
I said, as I clenched my hand till the 



picions had done him, I resolved not 

to reclaim my inheritance. My fortune 

was already ample, and all that I 

cared to possess of the hereditary 

nails met in the flesh, " not for ever ! estates were the ruins of the old house 

unchecked and unrequited 1 " j and the copses of the surrounding 

But in what manner was justice to I park ; these Gerald would in all like- 

be obtained] A public court of law? | lihood easily yield to me : and with 

What ! drag forward the deep dls- ^ the natural sanguineness of my 



honour of my house — the gloomy and 
convulsive history of my departed 
brother — his crime and his insanity ? 
What 1 bring that history, connected 
as it was with the fate of Isora, before 
Ihe curious and the insolent gaze of 
the babbling world 1 Bare that awful 
record to the jests, to the scrutiny, 
the marvel and the pity, of that most 
coarse of all tribunals — an English 
court of loiwt and that most torturing 



temperament, I already planned the 
reconstruction of the ancient building, 
and the method of that solitary life in 
which I resolved that the remainder 
of my years should be spent. 
. Turning from this train of thought, 
I recurred to the mysterions and 
sudden disappearance of Oswald : thtU 
1 was now easily able to .account for. 
There could be no doubt but that 
Montrenil had (immediately after the 
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mnrder), as he declared lie would, 
induced Oswald to quit England, and 
preserre silence, either by bribery or 
by threats. And when I recalled the 
impression which the man had made 
upon me — an impression certainly not 
favourable to the eleyation or the 
rigid honesty of his mind— I could 
not but imagine that one or the other 
of these means Montreull found far 
from difficult of success. The delirious 
fever into which the wounds and the 
scene of that ;night had thrown me, 
and the long interval that consequently 
elapsed before inquiry was directed to 
Oswald, gave him every opportunity 
and indulgence in absenting himself 
from the country, and it was not 
improbable that he had accompanied 
Aubrey to Italy. 

Here I paused, in deep acknow- 
ledgement of the truth of Aubrey's 
assertion, that '' under similar circum- 
stances, I might perhaps have been 
equally guilty." Hy passions had 
indeed been "intense and fierce as 
his own;" and there was a dread 
coincidence in the state of mind into 
which each of us had been thrown by 
the event of that night, which made 
the epoch of a desolated exlBtence to 
both of us; if mine had been but a 
passing delirium, and his a confirmed 
and lasting disease of the intellect, 
the causes of our malady had been 
widely different. He had been the 
criminal — I only the sufferer. 

Thus as I leant over the deck, and 
the waves bore me homeward, after so 
many years and vicissitudes, did the 
shadows of thought and memory flit 
across me. How seemingly apart, yet 
how closely linked, had been the great 
events in my wandering and wild life. 
Hy early acquaintance with Boling- 
broke, whom for more than nine years 
I had not seen, and who, at a super- 
ficial glance would seem to have 
exercised influence over my pablic, 
rather than my private, life -r- how 
secretly, yet how powerfully had that 



circumstance led even to the rery 
thoughts which now possessed me, 
and to the very object on which I was 
now bound. But for that circumstance, 
I might not have learnt of the retreat 
of Don Diego D'Alvarez in his last 
illness ; I might never have renewed 
my love tolsora; and whatever had 
been her fiite, destitution and poverty 
would have been a less mic^ortune 
than her union with me. But for my 
friendship for Bolingbroke, I might 
not have visited France, nor gained 
the fiftvour of the Regent, nor the ill 
offices of Dubois, nor the protection 
and kindness of the Czar. I might 
never have been ambassador at the 
Court of — -, nor met with Bezoni, 
nor sought an asylum for a spirit 
sated with pomp and thirsting for 
truth, at the foot of the Apennines, 
nor read that history (which, indeed, 
might then never have occurred,) that 
now rankled at my heart, urging my 
movements and colouring my desires. 
Thus, by the finest, but the strongest, 
meshes, had the thread of my political 
honours been woven with that of my 
private afflictions. And thus, even at 
the licentious festivals of the Regent 
of France, or the lifeless parade of the 
Court of — , the dark stream of 
events had flowed onward beneath my 
feet, bearing me insensibly to that 
very spot of time, from which I now 
surveyed the past and looked upon 
the mist and shadows of the future. 

Adverse winds made the little 
voyage across the Channel a business 
of four days. On the evening of the 
last we landed at Dover. Within 
thirty miles of that town was my 
mother's retreat; and I resolved, 
before I sought a reconciliation with 
Gerald, or justice against Montreull, 
to visit her seclusion. Accordingly, 
the next day, I repaired to her abode. 

What a contrast is there between 
the lives of human beings ! Consider- 
ing the beginning and the end of all 
mortal careers are the same, how 
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wonderfiillj is the inteiTal Tsriedt 
Some, the weeds of the worid, dashed 
firom shore to shore— ^ Tioisaitnde — 
enterprise— stiife— -disquiet ; others, 
the world's lichen— rooted to some 
petcefhl rock — growing— flonnshiag 
—withering on the same spot^^-eeaice 
a feetingexfiressed — scaieea sentiment 
called forth — scarce a tithe of the pro* 
perties of their Tciy nature expanded 
into action. 

There was an air of quiet and 8tiy>> 
nesB in the red qnadrsngular building, 
as my carriage stopped at its porch, 
which stniek npon me, like a breath- 
ing reproach to those who soaght the 
abode of peace with feelings opposed 
to the spirit of the place; A small 
projecting porch was coTersd with 
irf, and thence issaed an aged pop- 
tress in answer to m j summons. 

"The Countess ]>eTereuz,''Baid she, 
" is now the superior of this society," 
(convent they called it not>) ''and 
rarely admits any stranger/* 

I gave in my claim to admisBion, 
and was ushered into a small parlour: 
all there, too, was still-- the brown oak 
wainscoting-^ the huge chairs— the 
few antique portraits--the«niii/^aMfed 
aspect of the chamber — all were 
silently eloquent of quietude— but a 
quietude <^mfortless and sombre. At 
length, my mother appeared, I sprang 
forward— my childhood was before me 
— ^years— care — change were forgotten 
— I was a boy again-^I sprung for- 
ward, and was in my mother's 
embraced It was long before, recoyer- 
ing myself, I noted how lifeless and 
chill was that embrace, but' I did so 
at last, and my enthusiasm withered 
at once. 

We sate down together, and con* 
versed long and uninterruptedly, but 
our conversation was like that of 
acqualtttanees, not the fondest and 
closest of all relations— (for I need 



scarcdy add that I told her not of my 
meeting with Aubrey, nor undeceived 
her with respect to the date of his 
death). Every monastic recluse that 
I had hitherto seen, even in the most 
seeming content with retirement^ had 
loved to converse of the exterior 
worid,and had betrayed anintereet inits 
event»«-formy motheronly, worldly ob- 
jects and interests seemed ntt^y dead. 
She expressed little surprise to see me 
— ^little surprise at myalteratioii ;'She 
only said that my mien was-Mproved, 
and that I reminded her of my &ther ; 
she testified no anxiety to h^ c^my 
traveb or my adventures— ehe testified 
even no willingness to speak of herself 
^he described to me the life of one 
day, and then said that the histoij 
of ten years was told. A dose cap 
confined all the locks for w^hoee ri<^ 
luxuriance and golden hue she had 
once beoi noted— for here they were 
not the victim of a tow, as in a nun- 
nery they would have been— and her 
dress was plain, simple«nd unadorned : 
save these alterations of attire, none 
were visible in her exterior — the 
torpor of her life seemed to have 
paralysed even time — the bloom yet 
dwelt in her unwrinkled cheek — ^tke 
mouth had not fo11en<— the- foultless 
features were fonltless stilL Bat 
there was a deeper stillness than ev^ 
breathing through this fhtme : it was 
as if the soul had been lulled to sleep 
— ^her mien was lifeless — ^her voice was 
lifeless— her gestvre was lifeless— ibe 
impression she preducedwas like that 
of entering some chamber which hsa 
not been entered before for a centuiy. 
She consented to my request to sti^* 
with her all the day — a -bed*wa8 pre- 
pared for me, and at sunrise the next 
morning, I was folded ^(Aoe more in 
the chilling medkanism' of her em- 
brace, and dismissed^on my journey to 
the metrc^lis. 
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CHAPTHEl VI. 
The ReCraat of a eelebrated Mail, aad a Tiflit to A gvMi FMt 



I ARBiYBD in towii> aud drove at onoe 

to Oerald's house : it was not diffioult 

to find it, for in my yoang day it had 

been the reaidenoe of the dake 

of ; aad wealthy as I knew 

waa the owner of the Derereux lands, 

I waa aonuewhat starded at the extent 

and the magnifieenoe of his palace. 

To my inexpressible diBappointment, 

I found that Gerald had left London 

a day or two before my arrival on a 

visit to a nohleman nearly connected 

with our £eunily, and residing in the 

same coimty as that in which 

Devereux Court was situated. Since 

the fire, which had destroyed all of 

the old houBC but the one tower, which 

I had considered as peculiarly my. 

own, Qerald, I heard, had always, in 

visiting his estates^ taken up his 

abode at the mansion of one or other 

of his neighbours; and to Lord 

' ' a house, I now resolved to 

repair. My journey was delayed for 

a day or two/,by aecid^atally seeing at 

the door of the hotel, to which I 

drove from Qerald*s house, the 

favourite servant of Lord Bolingbroke. 

This circumstance revived in me, at 

once, all my attachment to that 

personage, and hearing he was at his 

country house, within a few miles 

from town, I resolved the next 

morning to visit him. It was not 

only that I contemplated with an 

eager, yet a meUncholy interest^ an 

interview with one whose blaaing 

career I had bug watched, and whose 

letters (for during the years we had 

been parted, he wrote to me often) 

seemed to testify the same satiety of 

the triumphs and. gauds of ambition 



which had brought something, of 
wisdom to myself; it was not only 
that I wished to commune with that 
BoHngbroke in retirement whom I 
had known the oracle of statesmen, 
and the pride of courts; nor even 
that I loved the man, and was eager 
once more to embrace, him ; a fiercer 
and more active motive, urged me 
to visit one whose knowledge of all 
men> and application of their vanoua 
utilities, were so remarkable, and 
who, even in his present peace and 
retirement^ would, not improbably, 
be acquainted with the alK>de of that 
unquiet and plotting ecclesiastic whom 
I now panted to discover, and whom 
Bolingbroke had of old often guided 
or employed* 

When my carriage stopped at the 
statesman's door, I waa informed that 
Lord Bolingbroke was at his &rm* 
Farm! how oddly did that word 
sound in my ear, coupled as it was.t 
with the name of one so brilliant and 
so restless. I asked the servant to 
direct me where I should find him> 
and, following the directions, I pro« 
ceeded to the search alone. It was a 
day towards the close of autumn, 
bright^ soft»< clear, and calm as the i 
decline . of a vigorous and genial age. 
I walked slowly through a field. > 
robbed of its golden gnun, and as I , 
entered another, I saw the object of my o 
search. He had seemingly just given .< 
orders to a person in a labourer's.- 
dress, who waa.quitlang him> and., 
with downcast eyes he was approachingni 
towards me. I noted how slow and • 
even was the pace whicb»onee stately^ 
I yet rapid and . irregular, had betrayed 
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the haughty bat^ wild, cfaaneter of 
hiB mind. He pansed often, as if in 
thought, and I obeerved that once he 
stopped longer than nsnal, and seemed 
to gaze wistfully on the ground. 
Aft^wards (when I .had joined him) 
we passed that spot, and I remarked, 
with a secret smile, that it contained 
one of those little mounds in which 
that busy and herded tribe of the 
insect race, which have been held out 
to man's social state at once as a 
mockety and a model, held their 
populous home. There seemed a 
latent moral in the pause and watch 
of the disappointed statesman by 
that mound, which afforded a due to 
the nature of his reflections. 

He did not see me till I was close 
before him, and had called him by 
his name, nor did he at first recognise 
me, for my garb was foreign, and my 
upper lip unshaven ; and, as I said 
before, years had strangely altered 
me : but when he did, he testified all 
the cordiality I had anticipated. I 
linked my arm in his, and we walked 
to and fro for hours, talking of all 
that had passed since and before our 
parting, and feeling our hearts warm 
to each other as we talked. 

" The last time I saw you," sud he, 
"how widely did our hopes and 
objects differ ; yours from my own — 
you seemingly had the yantage- 
ground, but it was an artificial emi- 
nence, and my level state, though it 
appeared less tempting, was more 
secure. I had just been disgraced by 
a misguided and ungrateful prince. 
I had already gone into a retirement, 
where my only honours were propor- 
tioned to my fortitude in bearing 
condemnation — and my only flatterer 
was the hope of finding a companion 
and a Mentor in myself. You, my 
friend, parted with life before you; 
and you only relinquished the pursuit 
of Fortune at one court, to meet her 
advances at another. Nearly ten 
years have flown since that time— my 



situation is but little changed — I am 
returned, it is trae, to my native soil, 
but not to a soil more indulgent to 
ambition and exertion than the scene 
of my exile. My sphere of action is 
still shut from me— m^ nwnd is sliU 
banished.* Ton return young in 
years, but full of successes. Have they 
brought you happiness, Devereuxl 
or have you yet a temper to envy my 
content r* 

''AbLs!" said I, ''who can bear 
too close a search beneath the mask 
and rebel Talk not of me now. It 
is ungracious for the fortunate to 
repine — ^and I reserve wliatevermay 
disquiet me within, for your future 
consolation and advice. At present 
speak to me of yourself— you are 
happy, then?" 

''I am ! " said Bolingbroke, em- 
phatically. — ^''Life seems to me to 
possess two treasures-H>ne glittering 
and precarious, the other of less 
rich a show, but of a more solid value. 
The one is Power, the other Virtue ; 
and there is this main difference 
between the two— Power is entrusted 
to us as a loan ever required again, 
and with a terrible arrear of interest 
— Virtue obtained by us as a boon 
which we can only lose through our 
own folly, when once it is acquired. 
In my youth I was caught by the 
former — Whence my errors and my 
misfortunes ! In my declining years 
I have sought the latter; hence my 
palliatives and my consolation. Bat 
you have not seen my home, and 
aU its attractionSj^added Bolingbroke, 
with a smile, which reminded me 
of his former self. "I will show 
them to you." And we turned our 
steps to the house. 

As we walked thither, I wondered 
to find how little melancholy was the 
change Bolingbroke had undergone. 



* I need acaroely remind the reader that 
Lord Bolingbroke, though be had received a 
full pard(m, was forbidden to reaome his 
seat in the Houte of Lorda.i 
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Ten yearSj which bring man from his 
prime to his decay, had indeed left 
their trace upon his stately form« 
and the still onriyalled beauty of his 
noble features; but the manner 
gained all that the form had lost. 
In his days of more noisy greatness, 
there had been something artificial 
and unquiet in the sparkling alterna- 
tions he had lored to adopt. He 
had been too fond of changing wisdom 
by a quick turn into wit — ^too fond of 
the affectation of bordering the 
«erious with the gay— business with 
pleasure. If this had not taken 
from the polish of his manner, it 
had diminished its dignity and giren 
it the, air of being assumed and 
insincere. Now all was quiet, earnest, 
and impressive ; there was tenderness 
even in what was melancholy : and if 
there yet lingered the affectation of 
blending the classic character with 
his own, the character was more 
noble, and the affectation more 
unseen. But this manner was only 
the faint mirror of a mind which, 
retaining much of its former mould, 
had been embellished and exalted by 
adversity, and which, if it banished 
not its former frailties, had acquired 
a thousand new virtues to redeem 
them. 

"You see," said my companion, 
pointing to Ihe walls of the hall, which 
we had now entered, "the subject 
which at present occupies the greater 
part of my attention. I am medi- 
tating how to make the hall most 
illustrative of its owner's pursuits. 
You see the desire of improving, of 
creating, and of associating the 
improvement and the creation with 
ourselves, follows us banished men 
even to our seclusion. I think of 
having those walls painted with the 
implements of husbandry, and 
through pictures of spades and 
ploughshares, to express my employ- 
ments, and testify my content in 
them*" 



'^ Cinclnnatus is a better model 
than Aristippus, confess it," said I, 
smiling. " But if the senators come 
hither to summon yon to power, will 
you resemble the Koman, not only in 
being found at your plough, but in 
your reluctance to leave it, and your 
eagerness to return 1 " 

" What shall I say to you 1" repUed 
Bolingbroke. '<Will you play the 
cynic if I answer no f We ^undd not 
boast of despising power, when of use 
to others, but of being contented to 
live without it. This is the end of 
my philosophy ! But let me present 
you to one whom I value more now 
than I valued power at anytime." 

As he said this, Bolingbroke threw 
open the door of an apartment, and 
introduced me to a lady with whom 
he had found that domestic happiness 
denied him in his first marriage. — The 
niece of Madame de Maintenon, this 
most charming woman, possessed all 
her aunt's wit, and far more than all 
her aunt's beauty.* She was in weak 
health ; but her vivacity was extreme, 
and her conversation just what should 
be the conversation of a woman who 
shines without striving for it. 

The business on which I was bound 
only allowed me to stay two days with 
Bolingbroke, and this I stated at first, 
lest he should have dragged me over 
his farm. 

" Well," said my host, after vainly 
endeavouring to induce me to pro- 
mise a longer stay, "if you can only 
give us two days, I must write and 
excuse myself to a great man with 
whom I was to dine to-day : yet, if it 
were not so inhospitable, I should. 



^^ *'I am not ashamed to say to you that I 
admire her more every hour of my life."— 
Letter from Lord Bolingbroke to Swift, 

BoUxighroke loved her to the last; and 
perhaps it is just to a man so oelebrated for 
his gallantries, to add that this beautiful 
and accomplished woman seems to have 
admired and titeemed as much as she loved 
himi"'Bni 
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liko much to cany you with me to his 
houie ; for I own. that I wish you to 
see my o<Mapaiuoiu, and to learn, that 
if I still consult the omoles, they are 
less for the predictions of fortune- 
than as the inspirations of the god." 

" Ah ! '* said Lady BoUngbroke, who 
spoke in French, ** I know whom you 
allude to. Qive him my homage^ and 
assure him« when he next visits uh» 
we will appoint six €Ume9 du paUiia 
to receive and pet him." 

Upon this I insisted upon aocom? 
panying Bolingbroke to the house of 
so fortunate a being, and he consented 
to my wish with feigned reluetancei 
but evident pleasure. 

*f And who»" said I to Lady Boling- 
broke, "is tiie happy ob^t of so 
much respect 9" 

Lady Bolingbroke aaswered laughs 
ing» that nothing was so pleasant as 
suspense, and that it would be cruel 
in her to deprive me. of it; and we 
conversed with so much zest, that it 
was not tUl Bolingbroke had left the 
room for some mon^nitfl, that I 
observed he was not prseent. I took 
the opportunity to remark, that I wafi 
rejoiced to find him so happy, and 
with such just cause for happiness. 

'' He is happy, though^at times> he 
is restless. How, chained to this oaf, 
can he be otherwise 1 " answered Lady 
Bolingbroke, with a sigh: "but his 
friends," she added> "who most enjoy 
his retirement, muob yet lament it. 
His genius is not wasted heroiitis 
true : where coubi it be wasted 1 But 
who does not feel that it is employed 
in too confined a sphere] And yet 
— *' and I saw a tear start to her eye 
— " I, at least, ought not to repine. 
I should lose the best part of my 
happiness if there was nothing I could 
console him for." 

"Believe me," said I, "I have 
known Bolingbroke in the zenith of 
his success ; but never knew him so 
worthy of congratulation as now / " 
Is that flattery to him or to me V 



if 



said Lady BoHngbroke,^ smsitng 
arcU^ for her smiles were quick 
successors to her tears. 

** DOtuo' digniori!" answered I; 
" but yea must allow thai^ though it is 
a fine thhig to have«ll that the world 
can give,it is still better to gaiajsome- 
thing that the world cannot take 
away?" 

''See you also a Philosopher V 
cried Jiady Balingbrofc^ gaily* ''Ah, 
poor me ! In myyouth, my portion 
was the dois^ ,** in my later years 
I am banished to the ponhl You 
hav« no conception. Monsieur Deve- 
reux, what wise &ces and. profound 
maxims we have here ; espeeiaUy as 
all who come to visit my. lord , think 
it necessary to quote TuUy> and talk 
of solitude as if it were a heaven ! 
Lea pauvres hon$ gena/ they seem a 
little surprised when Henry receives 
them smilingly— 'begs them, to con* 
strue the Latin— -gives them good 
wine^ and s^uis them back to London 
with faces half the length they were 
on their arvivaL MaievoidMofmeur 
lefermkrphihaophe J " 

And Bolingbroke. entefiDg> I took 
my leave of this lively and interesting 
lady, and entered his canriage. 

As soon as we were seated^ he 
pressed me for my reasons for refusing 
to prolong my visit. As I thought 
they would be more opportune aflber 
the ezeursion of the day was over, 
and as, in truth, I was not eager to 
relate them, I begged to defer the 
narsation till our return to his house 
at night, and then I directed. the 
conversation into a new channel. 

" My chief companion," said Boling^ 
broke, after describing to me his 
course of life, " is the man you are 
about to visit : he has his frailties and 
infirmities-*-and inlaying that» I only 
imply that he is human^— butthe is 
wise, reflective, generous, and affec- 
tionate; add these qualiUes to a 

* She was brought up at St Cyr.— Ed, 
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dazzBng wit, a&d a gmuns deep, if 
not sablime^ and what wonder iJiat 
we forget' something of vanitj and 
BomeUdng of fretfulness — effects 
rather of the iiamfi than of the mind; 
the wonder only is that> with a body 
the victim to every disesifle, crippled 
and imbecile from the cradle^ his 
frailties should not be more numerous^ 
and his care, his thoughts, and atten* 
tions not wholly limited to his own 
complaints — for the sickly are almost 
of necessity selfish — and that mind 
must have a vast share of benevolence 
which can always retain the softness 
of charity and love for others, when 
pain and disease constitute the morbid 
links that perpetually bind it to self. 
If this great character is my chief 
companion, my chief correspondent is 
not less distinguished ; in a word, no 
longer to keep yon in suspensci Pope 
is my companion, and Swift my 
correspondent." 

''You are fortunate — ^but so also 
are they. Tour letter informed me 
of Swift's honourable exile in Ireland 
—how does he bear it ) " 

"Too feelingly — his disappoint- 
ments turn his blood to acid. He 
said, charactezisticaUy enough, in one 
of his letters, that in fishing once 
when he was a little boy, he felt a 
great fish at the end of his line, which 
he drew up almost to the ground, but 
it dropt in, and the disappointment, 
he adds,-3rexes him to this day, and 
he believes it to be the type of ail his 
future' disappointments-:* it is won- 

* In this letter Swift adds, "I should be 
uhamed to say this If you ^(Lord BoUng- 
broke) had not a spirit fitter to bear your 
own misfortunes than I have to think of 
fhem ; " and this is true* Nothing ean be 
more striking, or more honourable to Lord 
Bolingbroke, than the' oentnet between 
Swiff s letters and that nobieman's upon tiio 
anbjeetof their mutual disappointments. I 
especially note the contrast, beeause it has 
been so grievously the cant of Lord Boling- 
bnAelt deoriere to r epre s ent his afRsction for 
retiremcBt a* hollow> and hfs rerignatlni In 



dezful how reluctantly a very aotlve 
mind sinks into rest" 

''Yet why should retirement be 
rest) Bo you recollect in the first 
conversation we ever had together, 
we talked of Cowley ) Bo you recol- 
lect how justly, and even sublimely, 
he has said .' Cogitation is that which 

ftdTsnl^ as a boasixather than a faot. Now 
I wiU diaUenge any one thoraughlv and dis- 
passionately to examine what is left to us of 
the life of this great man, and after having 
done so, to select from all modem history an 
example of one who, in the prime of UHb 
and height of ambition, overpassed from a 
very active and exciting career intoxetire* 
ment *and disgrace, and bore the change— 
long, bitter, and permanent as it was— with 
a greater and more thoroughly sustained 
magnaaimity than did Lord Bolhigbroke. 
He has been leproaohed for taking part in 
political contests in the midst of bis praises 
and **afliBcted enjoyment" of retirement; 
and this, made matter of reproach, is exactly 
the subject on which he seems to me the 
mast worthy of praise. For» patting aside 
all motives for actiani on the purity (tf wfaioh 
men are generally incredulous, as a hatred 
to ill govemmoit (an antipathy wonderfully 
strong in wise men, and wondwfully weak 
in fools), the honest Impulse of the citizen, 
and the better and higher wealOmeinU to 
whiohBollngbroke appeared peouliady alive^ 
of affection to mankind— putting these ut- 
terly aside— it must be owned that resigna- 
tion is the more noble in proportion as it is 
the less paaslve— that retirement is only a 
morbid selflehnciw. if it prohibit exertions 
for others; that it is only really dignified 
and noble when it is the shade whence issue 
the oracles that are to instruct mankind ; 
and tluit retiremoat of this nature is the sole 
seclusion which a good and wise nuMi wiU 
covet or oommoid. The very philosophy 
which makes such a man seek the quiet, 
makes him eschew the inutUity of the her- 
mitage. Very little praiseworthy to m^ 
would have seemed Lord Bolingbroke among 
his hKynuJuxn and ploughmen, if among 
haymakers and ploughmen he had looked 
with an indiffer^it eye upon a profligate 
minister and a venal parliament ; very littlo 
interest in my eyes would have attached 
itself to his beans and vetohes, had beans 
and vetohes caused him to forget that tf he 
was happier in a farm, he could be more 
useful in a senate, and made him forego, in 
the sphere of a baililT, all care for re*«ntering 
that of a legWatoSi^-En. 
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distiogaiBlies the solitude of a Qod 
from that of a wild beastr" 

" It is finely said/' answered Boling- 
broke, "but Swift was bom not for 
cogitation^ but action — ^for turbulent 
times, not for calm. He ceases to be 
great directly he is stiU; and his 
bitterness at every vexation is so great 
that I have often thought, in listening 
to kirn, of the Abb^ de Cyran, who, 
attempting to throw nutshells out of 
the bars of his window, and constantly 
failing in the attempt, exclaimed in a 
paroxysm of rage, 'Thus does Pro- 
vidence delight in frustrating my 
designs ! ' ** 

"But you are fallen from a far 
greater height of hope than Swift could 
ever have attained — ^you bear this 
change well, but not, / hope, without 
a struggle." 

"You are right — not without a 
struggle; while corruption thrives I 
will not be silent ; while bad men 
govern, I will not be stUl." 

In conversation of this sort passed 
the time, till we arrived at Pope's 
villa. 

>We found the poet in his study — 
indued as some of his pictures repre- 
sent him, in a long gown and a velvet 
cap. He received Bolingbroke with 
great tenderness, and being, as he 
said, in robuster. health than he had 
enjoyed for months, he insisted on 
canying us to his grotto. I know 
nothing more common to poets than 
a pride in what belongs to their 
houses; and perhaps to a man not 
ill-natured, there are few things more 
pleasant than indulging the little 
weaknesses of those we admire. We 
sat down in a small temple made 
entirely of shells; and whether it was 
that the Creative Genius gave an 
undue charm to the place, I know 
not: but as the murmur of a rill, 
glassy as the Blandusian fountain, 
was caught, and re-given from side to 
side by a perpetual echo, and through 
an arcade of trees, whose leaves, .ever 



and anon, €ril startingly to the ground 
beneath the light touch of the autumn 
air, you saw the sails on the river pass 
and vanish, like the cares which 
breathe over the smooth glass of 
wisdom, but may not linger to dim it, 
it was not difficult to invest the place, 
humble as it was, with a classic in- 
terest, or to recal the loved retreats 
of the Boman bards, without smiling 
too fastidiously at the contrast 

*' Sweet Echo^ sweetest nympb, that liT'st 
uoaeen, 
IVithlnUiyaixyehell. 
By Blow Meander's margin green, 

Or by the yiolet embroidered vale. 
Where the loTelom nightingale 
Nightly to thee her ead aong monmeth 
well; 
Sweet Echo, dost thou shun those 

haunts of yore* 
And in the dim caves of a northern 
shore 

DeUght to dwell!** 

" Let the compliment to you. Pope,** 
said Bolingbroke, ''atone for the 
profanation of weaving three wretched 
lines of mine with those most musical 
notes of Milton." 

" Ah 1 " said Pope, " would that you 
could give me a fitting inscription for 
my fount and grotto 1 The only one 
I can remember is hacknied, and yet 
it has spoilt me, I fear, for all others. 

" Hujus Nympha locit sacri cmtodia fontis 
Dormio dum blandae sentio murmur aqux ; 
Faroe meum, quisquis tanges cava mar- 

mora, somnum 
Bompero ; sive bibas, slve lav£re, taoe." * 
"We cannot hope to match it,** 
said Bolingbroke, "though you know 
I value myself on these things. But 

* Thus very inadequately translated by 

Pope, (See his Letter to Edward Blount. Esq., 

descriptive of his grotto). 

" Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I 

keep, 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep : 

▲h, spare my slumbers ; gently tread the 

oave. 
And drink in sUenoe, or in silence lave.** 
It is, howeveri quite impossible to convey 
to an unlearned reader the exquisite and 
spirit-Uke beauty of the Latin verses.— Eo. 
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tell me yonr news of Gay — is he 
growing wiser]" 

** Not a whit ; he is for ever a dupe 
to the spea credtda; always talking 
of buying an annuity, that he may be 
independent, and always spending as 
&8t as he earns, that he may appear 
manifioent." 

*' Poor Gay ! but he is a common 
example of the improvidence of his 
tribe, while you are an exception. 
Tet mark,Deyereux, the inconsistency 
of Pope's thrift and carefulness : he 
sends a parcel of fruit to some ladies 
with this note, 'Take care of the 
papers that wrap the apples, and 
return them safely ; they are the only 
copies I have of one part of the Iliad.' 
Thus, you see, our economist saves 
his paper, and hazards his epic ! " 

Pope, who is always flattered by 
an allusion to his negligence of fame, 
smiled slightly and answered, ** YThat 
man, alas, ever profits by the lessons 
of his friends) How many exact 
rules has our good Dean of St. Patrick 
laid down for both of us — ^how angrily 
still does he chide us for our want of 
prudence and our love of good living. 
I intend, in answer to his charges on 
the latter score, though I vouch, as I 
well may, for our temperance, to give 
him the reply of the sage to the 
foolish courtier — ." 
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What was that]" asked Boling- 
broke. 

"Why the courtier saw the sage 
picking out the best dishes at table. 
' How,' said he, with a sneer, ' are 
sages such epicures ]' — * Do you think, 
sir,' replied the wise man, reaching 
over the table to help himself, 'do 
you think, sir, that the Creator made 
the good things of this world only 
for fools]'" 

" How the Dean will pish and pull 
his wig, when he reads your illustra- 
tion," said Bolingbroke, laughing. 
" We shall never agree in our reason- 
ings on that part of philosophy. 
Swift loves to go out of his way to 



find privation or distress, and has no 
notion of Epicurean wisdom; for 
my part, I think the use of know- 
ledge is to make us happier. I would 
compare the . mind to the beautiful 
statue of Love by Praxiteles — ^when 
its eyes were bandaged, the counte- 
nance seemed grave and sad, but the 
moment you removed the bandage, 
the most serene and enchanting smile 
diffused itself over the whole &ce.*' 

So passed the morning, till the 
hour of dinner, and this repast was 
served with an elegance and luxury 
which the sons of Apollo seldom com- 
mand.* As the evening closed, our 
conversation fell upon friendship, and 
the increasing disposition towards it, 
which comes with increasing years. 
** Whilst my mind," said Bolingbroke, 
"shrinks more and more from the 
world, and feels in its independence 
less yearning to external objects, the 
ideas of friendship return oftener, 
they busy me, they warm me more. 
Is it that we grow more tender as the 
moment of our great separation ap- 
proaches ] or is it that they who are 
to live together in another state (for 
friendship exists not but for the good) 
begin to feel more strongly that divine 
sympathy which is to be the great 
bond of their future society ] " f 

While Bolingbroke was thus speak- 
ing, and Pope listened with all the love 
and reverence which he evidently bore 
to his friend stamped upon his worn 
but expressive countenance, I inly 
said, "Surely, the love between minds 
like these should live and last with- 
out the changes that ordinary affec- 
tions feel ! Who would not mourn 
for the strength of all human ties, if 

* Pope seems to have been rather capri- 
cious in this respect; but in general he must 
be considered open to the sarcasm of dis- 
playing the bounteous host to those who did 
not want a dinner, and the niggard to those 
who did.— Ed. 

t This beautiful sentiment is to be found, 
with very slight alteration, in a letter from 
Bolingbroke to Swift.— Ko. 
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the honemft&'s courier, and bad 
ridden away from him mik a Teiy 
unceremonionBabrupineBS. Atleng^^ 
when he had come up to me for the 
fourth time, and for the fourth time 
had acooBted me, my ear caught 
something in the tones of his roice 
which did not seem to me wholly 
unfamiliar. I regarded him wiUi 
more attention than I had as yet 
done, and replied to him more civilly 
and at length. Apparently encou- 
raged by this relaxation from my 
reserve, the man speedily resumed. 

'' Tour horse, sir; " said he, " is a 
fine animal, but he seems jaded : — 
you have ridden far to-day, I'll venture 
to guess." 

" I have, sir ; but the town where 
I shall pass the night is not above 
four miles distant, I believe.'* 

" Hum — ^ha I — ^you sleep at D , 

then?" said the horseman inquisi- 
tively. 

A suspicion came across me— we 
were then entering a very lonely road, 
and one notoriously infested with 
highwaymen. Hy fellow equestrian's 
company might have some sinister 
meaning in it. . I looked to my 
holsters, and leisurely taking out one 
of my pistols, saw to its priming, and 
returned it to its depositary. The 
horseman noted the motion, and he 
moved his horse rather uneasily, and 
I thought timidly, to the other side 
of the road. 

" You travel well armed, sir," said 
he, after a pause. 

'' It is a necessary precaution, sir," 
answered I, composedly, '' in a road 
one is not familiar with, and with 
companions one has never had the 
happiness to meet before." 

"Ahem ! — ^ahem ! — Parbleu, Mon- 
sieur le ConUe, you allude to me ; but 
I warrant this is not the first time we 
have met." 

" Ha ! " said I, riding closer to my 
fellow traveller, " you. know me then 
—and we have met before. I thought 



I recognised your voice, but I caimot 
remember when or where I last heard 
it." 

" Oh, Count, I believe it was only 
by accident that we commenced 
acquaintanceship, and only by acci- 
dent, you see, do we now resume, it 
But I perceive that I intrude on your 
solitude. Farewell, Count, and a 
pleasant night at your inn." 

''Not so &st, ur," said I, laying 
firm hand on my companion's shoulder, 
" I know you now, and I thank Provi- 
dence that I have found yon. Marie 
Oswald, it is not lightly that I wiU 
part with you 1 " 

'' With aU my heart, sir, with aU 
my heart But morbUu, Monsieur le 
ConUe, do take your hand from my 
shoulder — ^I am a nervous man, and 
your pistols are loaded — and perhaps 
you are choleric and hasty. I assure 
you I am fiur from wishing to part 
with you abruptly, for I have watdied 
you for the last two days, in order to 
ei\joy the honour of this interview." 

" Indeed ! your wish will save both 
of us a world of trouble. I believe 
you may serve me efiectually — ^if so, 
you will find me more desirous and 
more able. than. ever to show my 
gratitude." 

"Sir, you are too good," quoth 
Mr. Oswald, with an air far more 
respectful than he had yet shown me. 
" liiBt US make to your inn, and there 
I shall be most happy to receive your 
commands." So saying, Marie pushed 
on his horse, and I urged .my own to 
the same expedition. 

" But tell me," said I, as we rode 
on, "why you have wished to meet 
mel — me whom you so cruelly 
deserted and forsook 1" 

" Oh, parbleu — spare me there i it 
was not I who deserted you — I was 
compelled to fly— death — ^murdcr— 
on one side; — safety, money, and a 
snug place in Italy, as a lay-brother 
of the Institute, on the other ! What 
could I do ? — You were ill in bed— 
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not likely to recover — not able to ' 
protect me from my present peril — 
in a state that in all probability never 
would require my services for the 
future. Oh^ Monsieur Ic Oomte^ it 
was not desertion — that is a cruel 
word — it was self-preservation^ and 
common prudence.'' 

" Well," said I, complaisantly, " you 
apply words better than I applied 
them. And how long have you been 
returned to England V' 

* Some few weeks, Count, not more. 
I was in London when you arrived — 
I heard of that event — ^I immediately 
repaired to your hotel — you were 
gone to my Lord Bolingbroke's — I 
followed you thither — you had left 
Dawley when I arrived there — I learnt 
your route and followed you. Parbleu 
and morhleUf I find you, and you' take 
me for a highwayman ! " 

" Pardon my mistake : the clearest 
sighted men are subject to commit 
such errors, and the most innocent to 
suffer by them. So Montreuil per- 
suaded you to leave England — did he 
also persuade you to return 1 " 

" No— I was charged by the Insti- 
tute with messages to him and others. 
But we are near the town, Count, let 
us defer our conversation till then." 

We entered D , put up our 

horses, called for an apartment — ^to 
which summons Oswald added another 
for wine — ^and then the virtuous J/ane 
commenced his explanations. I was 
deeply anxious to ascertain whether 
Gerald had ever been made acquainted 
with the fraud by which he had ob- 
tained possession of the estates of 
Devereux; and I found that, from 
Besmarais, Oswald had learned all 
that had occurred to Qerald since Marie 
had left England. From Oswald's 
prolix communication, I ascertained 
that Qerald was, during the whole of 
the interval between my uncle's death 
and my departure from England, 
utterly unacquainted with the fraud 
of the will. He readily believed 
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that my uncle had found good reason 
for altering his intentions with re- 
spect to me ; and my law proceedings, 
and violent conduct towards himself, 
only excited his indignation, not 
aroused his suspicions. During this 
time, he lived entirely in the country, 
indulging the rural hospitality and 
the rustic sports which he espe- 
cially affected, and secretly, but deeply, 
involved with Montreuil in political 
intrigues. All this time the Abbe 
made no farther use of him than to 
borrow whatever sums he required 
for his purposes. Isora's death, and 
the confused story of the document 
given me by Oswald, Montreuil had 
interpreted to Gerald according to the 
interpretation of the world ; viz., he 
had thrown the suspicion upon Oswald, 
as a common villain, who had taken 
advantage of my credulity about the 
will — introduced himself into the 
house on that pretence— attempted 
the robbery of the most valuable 
articles therein — ^which, indeed, he 
had succeeded in abstracting — ^and 
who, on my awaking and contesting 
with him and his accomplice, had, 
in self-defence, inflicted the wounds 
which had ended in my delirium, and 
Isora's death. This part of my tale 
Montreuil never contradicted, and 
Gerald believed it to the present day. 
The afiair of 1716 occurred ; the go- 
vernment, aware of Gerald's practices, 
had anticipated his design of joining 
the rebels — he was imprisoned — no 
act of overt guilt on his part was 
proved, or at least brought forward 
— ^and the government not being 
willing, perhaps, to proceed to vio- 
lent measures against a very young 
man, and the head of a very powerful 
housej connected with more than 
thirty branches of the English here- 
ditary nobility, he received his 
acquittal just before Sir William 
Wyndham, and some other suspected 
tories, received their own. 

Prior to the breaking out of that 
u 1 
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rebellion, and on the eve of Montrenirs 
departure for Scotland, the priest 
summoned Desmarais, whom, it will 
be remembered, I had previously dis- 
missed, and whom Montreuil had 
lince employed in various errands, 
and informed him that he had ob- 
tained, for his services, the same 
post under Qerald which the Fatalist 
had filled under me. Soon after the 
failure of the rebellion, Devereux 
Court was destroyed by accidental 
fire; and Montreuil, who had come 
over in disguise, in order to renew 
his attacks on my brother's coffers 
(attacks to which Gerald yielded very 
sullenly, and with many assurances 
that he would no more incur the dan- 
ger of political and seditious projects), 
now advised Gerald to go up to London, 
and, in order to avoid the suspicion 
of the government, to mix freely in 
the gaieties of the court. Gerald 
readily consented ; for, though inter- 
nally convinced that the charms of 
the metropolis were not equal to those 
of the country, yet he liked change, 
and Devereux Court being destroyed, 
he shuddered a little at the idea 
of rebuilding so enormous a pile. 
Before Gerald left the old tower {my 
tower) which was alone spared by the 
flames, and at which he had resided, 
though without his household, rather 
than quit a place where there was 
such " excellent 'shooting," Montreuil 
said to Desmarais, '' This ungrateful 
seigneur de mUage already shews 
himself the niggard ; he must know 
what toe know — that is our only sure 
hold of him — but he must not know 
it yet,"— and- he proceeded to observe 
that it was for the hot-beds of courtly 
luxury to mellow and hasten an op- 
portunity for the disclosure. He 
instructed Desmarais to see that 
Gerald (whom even a valet, at least 
one BO artful as Desmarais, might 
easily inflaence,) partook to excess of 
every pleasure, — at least of every 
pleasure which a gentleman might. 



withont derogation to hia dignity, 
ei\joy. Gerald went to town, and 
very soon became all that Montreuil 
desired. 

Montreuil came again to England; 
his great project, Alberoni's project, 
had fiiiled. Banished France and 
Spain, and excluded Italy, he was 
desirous of obtaining an asylum in 
England, 'until he could negotiate 
a return to Paris. For the first of 
these purposes (the asylum) interest 
was requisite; for the latter (the 
negotiation) money was desirable. He 
came to seek both these necessaries in 
Gerald Devereux. Gkrald had already 
arrived at that prosperous state when 
money is not lightly given away. A 
dispute arose; and Montreuil raised 
the veil, and showed the heir on what 
terms his estates were held. 

Bightly Montreml had read the 
human heart. So long as Gerald 
lived in the country, and tasted not 
the full enjoyments of his great 
wealth, it would have been highly 
perilous to have made this disclosure ; 
for, though Gerald had no great love for 
me, and was bold enough to run any 
danger, yet he was neither a Desma- 
rais nor a Montreuil. He was that 
most capricious thing, a man of 
honour; and at that day, he would 
instantly have given up the estate to 
me, and Montreuil and the philoso- 
pher to the hangman. But, after two 
or three years of every luxury that 
wealth could purchase — after living 
in those circles, too, where wealth 
is the highest possible merit, and 
public opinion, therefore only honours 
the rich, fortune became &r more 
valuable, and the conscience fiir less 
nice. Living at Devereux Court, 
Gerald had only 30,000/. a year; 
living in London, he had all that 
30,O0OZ. a year can purchase; a veiy 
great difference this indeed ! Honour 
is a fine bulwark against a small force; 
but, unbacked by other principle, it 
is seldom well manned enough to 
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resist a large one. When, therefore, 
Hontreuil showed Gerald that he 
could lose his estate in an instant — 
that the world would never give him 
credit for innocence, when guilt 
would have conferred on him such 
adyantages — that he would therefore 
part with all those et coe^era which, now 
in the rerj prime of life, made his 
whole idea of human enjoyments — 
that he would no longer be the rich, 
the powerful, the honoured, the mag- 
nificent, the envied, the idolised lord 
of thousands, but would sink at once 
into a younger brother, dependent 
on the man he most hated for his very 
subsistence — since his debts would 
greatly exceed his portion — and an 
object through life of contemptuous 
pity, or of covert suspicion — that 
all this change could happen at 
a word of Montreuil's, what wonder 
that he should be staggered, — should 
hesitate, and yield? Montreuil ob- 
tained then, whatever sums he re- 
quired; and, through Gerald's influ- 
ence, pecuniary and political, pro- 
cured from the minister a tacit per- 
mission for him to remain in England, 
under an assumed name, and in close 
retirement. Since then, Montreuil 
(though secretly involved in treason- 
able practices,) had appeared to busy 
himself solely in negotiating a pardon 
at Paris. Gerald had lived the life 
of a man who, if he has parted with 
peace of conscience, will make the 
best of the bargain, by procuring every 
kind of pleasure in exchange ; and 
le petit Jean Desmarais, useful* to 
both priest and spendthrift, had 
passed his time very agreeably — 
laughing at his employers, studying 
philosophy, and filling his pockets; 
for I need scarcely add that Gerald 
forgave him without much difficulty 
for his share in the forgery. A 
man, as Oswald shrewdly observed, 
is seldom inexorable to those crimes 
by which he has profited. ''And 
where lurks Montreuil now?" I 



asked; "in the neighbourhood of 
Devereux Court 1 " 

Oswald looked at me with some 
surprise. " How learned you that, sir ? 
It is true. He lives quietly and pri- 
vately in that vicinity. The woods 
around the house, the caves in the 
beach, and the little isle opposite 
the castle, afibrd him in turn an 
asylum; and the convenience with 
which correspondence with France 
can be there carried on makes the 
scene of his retirement peculiarly 
adapted to his purposes." 

I now began to question Oswald 
respecting himself; for I was not 
warmly inclined to place implicit 
trust in the services of a man who had 
before shown himself at once merce- 
nary and timid. There was little cant 
or disguise about that gentleman ; he 
made few pretences to virtues which he 
did not possess ; and he seemed now, 
both by wine and familiarity, pecu- 
liarly disposed to be frank. It was he 
who in Italy (among various other and 
less private commissions,) had been 
appointed by Montreuil to watch over 
Aubrey; on my brothers death, he 
had hastened to England, not only to 
apprise Montreuil of that event, but 
charged with some especial orders to 
him from certain members of the ' 
Institute. He had found Montreuil, 
busy, restless, intriguing, even in 
seclusion, and cheered by a recent 
promise, from Fleuri himself, that he 
should speedily obtain pardon and 
recal. It was, at this part of Oswald's 
story, easy to perceive the causes of 
his renewed confidence in me. Mon- 
treuil, engaged in new plans and 
schemes, at once complicated and vast, 
paid but a slight attention to the 
wrecks of his past projects. Aubrey 
dead— myself abroad--Gerald at his 
command — he perceived, incur House, 
no cause for caution or alarm. This, 
apparently, rendered him less careful 
of retaining the venal services of 
Oswald^ than his knowledge of chft- 
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ncter should haT« made Mm; and 
when that gentleman, then in London, 
accidentally heard of my sadden 
arrival in this country, he at once 
perceived how much more to his 
interest it would be to serve me than 
to maintain an ill-remunerated fidelity 
to Montreuil. In fisust, as I have since 
learned, the priest's discretion was less 
to blame than I then imagined ; for 
Oswald was of a remarkably impudent, 
profligate, and spendthrift turn ; and 
his demands for money were consider- 
ably greater than the value of his 
services; or perhaps, as Montreuil 
thought, when Aubrey no longer 
lived, than the consequence of his 
silence. When, therefore, I spoke 
seriously to my new ally of my desire 
of wreaking ultimate justice on the 
crimes of Montreuil, I found that his 
zeal was &r from being chilled by 
my determination — ^nay, the very 
cowardice of the man miade him fero- 
cious; and the moment he resolved 
to betray Montreuil, his fears of the 
priest's vengeance made him eager to 
destroy where he betrayed. I am 
not addicted to unnecessary procras- 
tination. Of the unexpected evidence 
I had found I was most eager to avail 
myself. I saw at once how consider- 
ably Oswald's testimony would lessen 
any difficulty I might have in an ex- 
planation with Gerald, as well as in 
bringing Montreuil to justice : and 
the former measure seemed to me 
necessaxy to ensure, or at least to ex- 
pedite the latter. I proposed, there- 
fore, to Oswald, that he should imme- 
diately accompany me to the house 
in which Gerald was then a visitor; the 
honest Marie, conditioning only for 
another bottle, which he termed atra- 
velling comforter, readily acceded to my 
wish. I immediately procured a chaise 
and horses ; and in less than two hours 
from the time we entered the inn, we 
were on the road to Gerald. What an 
impulse to the wheel of destiny had 
the event of that one day given ! 



At another time, I nught have 
gleaned amusement from the shrewd 
roguery of my companion, but he 
found me then but a dull listener. I 
served him, in truth, as men of his 
stamp are ordinarily served : so soon 
as I had extracted £rom him whatever 
was meet for present use, I fiivoured 
him with little fiuther attention. He 
had exhausted all the conununica- 
tions it was necessary for me to know; 
so, in the midst of a long stoiy about 
Italy, Jesuits, and the wisdom of 
Marie Oswald, I affected to &11 asleep ; 
my companion soon followed my ex- 
ample in earnest, and left me to me- 
ditate, undisturbed, over all that I 
had heard, and over the schemes 
now the most promising of success. I 
soon taught myself to look with a 
lenient eye on Gerald's after-conniv- 
ance in Montreuil's forgery; and I 
felt that I owed to my surviving 
brother so large an arrear of affection 
for the long injustice I had rendered 
him, that I was almost pleased to find 
something set upon the opposite score. 
All men, perhaps, would rather forgive 
than be forgiven. I resolved, there- 
fore, to affect ignorance of Gerald's 
knowledge of the forgery ; and even 
should he confess it, to exert all my 
art to steal from the confession its 
shame. From this train of reflection 
my mind soon directed itself to one 
far fiercer and more intense; and I 
felt my heart pause, as if congealing 
into marble, when I thought of Mon- 
treuil and anticipated justice. 

It was nearly noon on the following 

day when we arrived at Lord ^'s 

house. We found that Gerald had 
left it the day before, for the enjoy- 
ment of the field-sports at Devereax 
Court, and thither we instantly pro- 
ceeded. 

It has often seemed to me that if 
there be, as certain ancient philoso- 
phers fabled, one certain figure per- 
vading all nature, human and universal, 
it is ^ circle. Bound, in one vast 
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monotony, one eternal gyration, roll 
the orbs of space. Thus moves the 
spirit of creative life, kindling, pro- 
gressing, maturing, decaying, perish- 
ing, reyiving and rolling again, and 
so onward for ever through the same 
course ; and thus even would seem to 
revolve the mysterious mechanism of 
human events and actions. Age, ere 
it returns to '' the second childLshness, 
the mere oblivion" from which it 
passes to the grave, returns also to 
the memories and the thoughts of 
youth ; its buried loves arise — its past 
friendships rekindle. The wheels of 
the tired machine are past the meri- 
dian, and the arch through which 
they now decline, has a correspondent 
likeness to the opposing segment 
through which they had borne up- 
ward in eagerness and triumph. Thus 
it is, too, that we bear within us an 
irresistible attraction to our earliest 
home. Thus it is that we say, ''It 
matters not where our mid-course is 
run, but we will die in the place 
where we were bom — in the point of 
space whence began the circle, there 
also shall it end ! ** This is the grand 
orbit through which Mortality passes 
only once; but the same figure may 
pervade idl through which it moves 
on its journey to the grave. Thus, 
one peculiar day of the round year 
has been to some an era, always co- 
louring life with an event. Thus, to 
others, some peculiar place has been 
the theatre of strange action, influ- 
encing all existence, whenever, in the 
recurrence of destiny, that place has 
been revisited. Thus was it said by 
an arch-sorcerer of old, whose labours 
yet exist, though perhaps, at the mo- 
ment I write, there are not three 
living beings who know of their ex- 
istence — ^that there breathes not that 
man who would not find, did he 
minutely investigate the events of 
life, that, in some fixed and distinct 
spot, or hour, or person, there lived, 
though shrouded and obscure; the 



pervading demon of his fate ; and 
whenever, in their several paths, the 
two circles of being touched, that mo* 
ment made the unnoticed epoch of 
coming prosperity or evil. I remem- 
ber well that this bewildering, yet 
not unsolemn reflection, or rather 
fimcy, was in my mind, as, after the 
absence of many years, I saw myself 
hastening to the home of my boyhood, 
and cherishing the fiery hope of there 
avenging the doom of that love which 
I had there conceived. Deeply, and 
in silence, did I brood over the dark 
shapes which my thoughts engen- 
dered; and I woke not from my 
reverie tUl, as the grey of the evening 
closed around us, we entered the do- 
mains of Devereuz Court. The road 
was rough and stony, and the horses 
moved slowly on. How familiar was 
everything before me! the old pollards 
which lay scattered in dense groups 
on either side, and which had lived 
on from heir to heir, secure in the 
little temptation they afforded to 
cupidity, seemed to greet me with a 
silent, but intelligible welcome. Their 
leaves fell around us in the autumn 
air, and the branches, as they waved 
towards me, seemed to say, "Thou 
art returned, and thy change is like 
our own: the green leaves of ihy 
heart have fallen from thee one by 
one — like us thou survivest, but thou 
art desolate 1 " The hoarse cry of the 
rooks gathering to their rest, came 
fraught with the music of young asso- 
ciations on my ear. Many a time in 
the laughing spring had I lain in 
these groves, watching, in the young 
brood of those citizens of air, a mark 
for my childish skill and careless dis- 
regard of life. We acquire mercy as 
we acquire thought— I would not now 
have harmed one of those sable crea 
tures for a king's ransom ! 

As we^cleared the more wooded belt 
of the park, and entered the smooth 
space, on which the trees stood alone 
and at rarer intervals, while the red 
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clouds, Btill tinged with the hues of 
the departed sun, hovered on the far 
and upland Umdacape — like Hope 
flushing oyer Foiarity— a mellowed, 
yet rapid murmur, distinct from the 
more distant dashing of the sea, broke 
abruptly upon my ear. It was the 
Toice of that brook whose banks had 
been the dearest haunt of my child- 
hood ; and now, as it burst thus sud- 
denly upon me, I longed to be alone, 
that I might have bowed down my 
head and wept as if it had been the 
welcome of a living thing ! At once, 
and as by a word, the hardened lava, 
the congealed stream of the soul's 
Etna, was uplifted from my memory, 
and the bowers and palaces of old, 
the world of a gone day, lay before 
me ! With how wild an enthusiasm 
had I apostrophised that stream on 
the day in which I first resolved to 
leave its tranquil regions and fragrant 
mar^n for the tempest and tumult of 
the world. On that same eve, too, 
had Aubrey and I taken sweet coun- 
sel together — on that same eve had 
we sworn to protect, to love, and to 
cherish one another! — avd now! — I 
saw the very mound on which we had 
sat — ^a solitary deer made it his couch, 
and, as the carriage approached, the 
deer rose, and I then saw that he had 
been wounded, perhaps in some con- 
test with his tribe, and that he could 
scarcely stir from the spot. I turned 
my £Eice away, and the remains of my 
ancestral house rose gradually in view. 
That house was indeed changed; a 
wide and black heap of ruins spread 
around ; the vast hall, with its oaken 
rafters and huge hearth, was no more 
— I missed that, and I cared not for 
the rest. The long galleries, the su- 
perb chambers, the scenes of revelry 
or of pomp, were like the court com- 
panions who amuse, yet attach us not; 
but the hall — ^the old hall — the old, 
hospitable hall — had been as a friend 
in all seasons, and to all comers, and its 
mirth had been as open to aU as the 



heart of its last owner! My eyes 
wandered from the place where it had 
been, and the tall, lone, grey tower, 
consecrated to my ill-fated namesake, 
and in which my own apartments 
had been situated, rose, like the last 
of a warrior band, stem, gaunt, and 
solitary, over the ruins around. 

The carriage now passed more ra- 
pidly over the neglected road, and 
wound where the ruins, cleared on 
either side, permitted access to the 
tower. In two minutes more I was 
in the same chamber with my only 
surviving brother. Oh, why — why 
can I not dwell upon that scene — 
that embrace, that reconciliation? — 
alas! the wound is not yet scarred 
over. 

I found Gerald, at first, haughty 
and sullen ; he expected my reproaches 
and defiance — against them he was 
hardened; he was not prepared for 
my prayers for our future friendship^ 
and my grief for our past enmity, 
and he melted at once ! 

But let me hasten over this. I had 
well nigh forgot that, at the close of 
my history, I should find one remem- 
brance so endearing, and one pang so 
keen. Bapidly I sketched to Gerald 
the ill &te of Aubrey; but lingeringly 
did I dwell upon Montreuil's organ- 
ised, and most baneful, influence over 
him, and over us all; and I en- 
deavoured to arouse in Gerald some 
sympathy with my own deep indigna- 
tion against that villain. I succeeded 
so far as to make him declare that he 
was scarcely less desirous of justice 
than myself; but there was an em- 
barrassment in his tone of which I was 
at no loss to perceive the cause. To 
accuse Montreuil publicly of hisforgery 
might ultimately bring to light 
Gerald's latter knowledge of the fraud. 
I hastened to say that there was now 
no necessity to submit to a court of 
justice a scrutiny into our private, 
gloomy, and eventful records. Ko, 
from Oswald's communications I had 
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learned enough to prove that Boling- 
broke had been truly informed, and 
that Montreuil had still, and within 
the few last weeks, been deeply in- 
volved in schemes of treason — full 
proof of which could be adduced, far 
more than sufficient to ensure his 
death by the public executioner. 
Upon this charge I proposed at the 
nearest town (the memorable sea-port 
of * * * ♦) to accuse him, and to 
obtain a warrant for his immediate 
apprehension — ^upon this charge I 
proposed alone to proceed against 
him, and by it alone to take justice 
upon his more domestic crimes. 

My brother yielded at last his con- 
sent to my suggestions. ''I under- 
stand," said I, " that Montreuil lurks 
in the neighbourhood of these ruins, 
or in the opposite islet. Know you if 
he has made his asylum in either at 
this present time ? " 

"No, my brother," answered Gerald, 
^' but I have reason to believe that he 
is in our immediate vicinity, for I re- 
ceived a letter from him three days 

ago, when at Lord *8, urging a 

request that I would give him a meet- 
ing here, at my earliest leisure, pre- 
vious to his leaving England." 

*' Has he really then obtained per- 
mission to return to France? " 

'' Yes," replied Gerald,"he informed 
me in this letter that he had just 
received intelligence of his pardon." 

'' May it fit him the better," said I, 
with a stem smile, "for a more 
lasting condemnation. But if this be 
true we have not a moment to lose : 
a man so habitually vigilant and astute 
will speedily learn my visit hither, 
and forfeit even his appointment 
with you, should he, which is likely 
enough, entertain any suspicion of 
our reconciliation with each other 
— moreover, he may hear that the 
government have discovered his de- 
signs, and may instantly secure the 
means of flight. Let me, therefore, 
immediately repair to * * * *, and 



obtain a warrant against him, as well 
as officers to assist our search. In 
the meanwhile you shall remain here, 
and detain him, should he visit you ; 
— ^but where is the accomplice ? — let 
us seize him instantly, for I conclude 
he is with you ! " 

"What, Desmaraisi" rejoined 
Gerald. " Yes, he is the only servant, 
beside the old portress, which these 
poor ruins will allow me to entertain 
in the same dwelling with myself: 
the rest of my suite are left behind 

at Lord 's. But Desmarais is 

not now within; he went out about 
two hours ago." 

" Ha ! "^said T, "in aU likelihood to 
meet the priest — shall we wait his 
return, and extort some information 
of Montreuil's lurking-hole 1 " 

Before Gerald could answer, we 
heard a noise without, and presently 
I distinguished the bland tones of the 
hypocritical Fatalist, in soft expostu- 
lation with the triumphant voice of 
Mr. Marie Oswald. I hastened out, 
and discovered that the lay-brother, 
whom I had left in the chaise, having 
caught a glimpse of the valet gliding 
among the ruins, had recognised, 
seized, and by the help of the 
postilions, dragged him to the door of 
the tower. The moment Desmarais 
saw me, he ceased to struggle : he met 
my eye with a steady, but not 
disrespectful, firmness; he changed 
not even the habitual hue of his 
countenance — he remained perfectly 
still in the hands of his arrestersj 
and if there was any vestige of his 
mind discoverable in his sallow 
features and glittering eye, it was not 
the sign of fear, or confusion, or 
even surprise ; but a ready promptness 
to meet danger, coupled, perhaps, 
with a little doubt whether to defy or 
to seek first to diminish it. 

Long did I gaze upon him — 
struggling with internal rage and 
loathing — the mingled contempt and 
desire of destruction with which we 
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gase upon the erect aspect of Bome 
gmall, bat venomous and courageous 
reptile — long did I gaze upon him 
before I calmed and collected my 
voice to speak — 

"So I have thee at last! First 
comes the base tool, and that will I 
first break, before I lop off the guiding 
hand/' 

" So please Monsieur my Lord the 
Count/' answered Desmarais, bowing 
to the ground ; " the tool is a file, and 
it would be useless to bite against it." 

** We will see that," said I, drawing 
my sword : " prepare to die ! " and I 
pointed the blade to his throat with 
so sudden and menacing a gesture 
that his eyes closed involuntarily, 
and the blood left his thin cheek as 
white as ashes : but he shrank not. 

" If Monsieur," said he, with a sort 
of smile, "u^2 kill his poor old, faithful 
servant, let him strike. Fate is not 
to be resisted; and prayers are 
useless I " 

"Oswald," said I, "release your 
prisoner ; wait here, and keep strict 
watch. Jean Desmarais, follow me ! " 

I ascended the stairs, and Desmarais 
followed. "Now," I said, when he 
was alone with Gerald and myself, 
" your days are numbered : you will 
fall ; not by my hand, but by that of 
the executioner. Not only your 
forgery, but your robbery, your 
abetment of murder, are known to 
me; your present lord, with an 
indignation equal to my own, surren- 
ders you to justice. Have you aught 
to urge, not in defence — ^for to that I 
will not listen — but in atonement 1 
Can you now commit any act which 
will cause me to forego justice on 
those which you have committed?" 
Desmarais hesitated. " Speak," said 
I. He raised his eyes to mine with 
an inquisitive and wistful look. 

" Monsieur," said the wretch, with 
his obsequious smile, ** Monsieur has 
travelled — ^has shone — has succeeded 
— ^Monsieur must have made enemies : 



let him name them, and his poor old 
faUhfid servant will do his best to 
become the humble instrument of 
their /ate .'" 

Gerald drew himself aside, and. 
shuddered. Perhaps till then he had 
not been fully aware how slyly 
murder, as well as fiiiud, can lurk 
beneath urbane tones and laced 
raffles. 

" I have no enemy," said I, '^ but- 
one; and the hangman will do my 
office upon him ; but point out to me 
the exact spot where at this moment 
he is concealed, and you shall have 
full leave to quit this country for 
ever. That enemy is Julian Mon- 
treuil ! " 

"Ah, ah !" said Desmarais, musingly, 
and in a tone very different from that 
in which he usually spoke ; " must it 
be so, indeed? For twenty years of 
youth and manhood, I have clung to 
that man, and woven my destiny with 
his, because I believed him bom 
under the star which shines oa 
statesmen and on pontiflb. Does 
dread Necessity now impel me to 
betray him T — Him, the only man I 
ever loved. So — so — so ! Count 
Devereux, strike me to the core — I 
will not betray Bertrand Collinot ! " 

"Mysterious heart of man/' I 
exclaimed inly, as I gazed upon the 
low brow, the malignant eye, the 
crafty lip of this wretch, who still 
retained one generous and noble 
sentiment at the bottom of so base a. 
breast But if it sprung there, it 
only sprung to wither ! 

" As thou wilt," said I; " remember,, 
death is the alternative. By thy 
birth-star, Jean Desmarais, I should 
question whether perfidy be not better 
luck than hanging — ^but time speeds 
— farewell ; I shall meet thee on thy 
day of trial." 

I turned to the door to summon 
Oswald to ^is prisoner. Desmarais 
roused himself from the reverie in 
which he appeared to have sunk. 
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"Why do I doubt r* said he, 
slowly. '^Were ihe alternative his, 
would he not hang me as he would 
hang his dog if it went mad and 
menaced danger? My very noble 
and merciful master," continued the 
Fatalist, turning to me, and relapsing 
into his ^ustomary manner, "it is 
enough ! I can refuse .nothing to a 
gentleman who has such insinuating 
manners. Montreuil may he in your 
power this night ; but that rests solely 
with me. If I speak not, a few hours 
will plaq^ him irrevocably beyond your 
reach. If I betray him to you, wiU 
Monsietir swear that I shall have my 
pardon for past errors ^ " 

" On condition of leaving England," 
I answered, for slight was my com- 
parative desire of justice against 
Besmarais; and since I had agreed 
with Gerald not to bring our domestic 
records to the glare of day, justice 
against Deamarais was not easy of 
attainment; while, on the other 
hand, so precarious seemed the chance 
of discovering Montreuil before he 
left England, without certain intelli- 
gence of his movements, that I was 
willing to forego any less ardent 
feeling, for the speedy gratification of 
that which made the sole surviving 
passion of my existence. 

*' Be it so," rejoined Desmarais ; 
"there is bettet wine in France! 
And Monsieur, my present master — 
Monsieur GenJd, will you too pardon 
your poor Desmarais for his proof of 
the great attachment he always bore 
to you." 

"Away, wretch!" cried Gerald, 
shrinking back ; "your villany taints 
the very air!" 

Desmands lifted his eyes to Heaven, 
with a look of appealing innocence ; 
but I was wearied with this odious 
farce. 

"The condition is made,". said I": 
"remember, it only holds good if 
Montreuil's person is placed in our 
power. Now explain." 



.''This night, then," answered 
Desmarais, "Montreuil proposes to 
leave England by means of a French 
privateer, or pirate, if that word please 
you better. Exactly at the hour of 
twelve, he will meet some of the 
sailors upon the seashore, by the 
Castle Cave; thence they proceed in 
boats to the islet, off which the 
pirate's vessel awaits them. If yon 
would seize Montreuil, you must 
provide a force adequate to conquer 
the companions he will meet. The 
rest is with you ; my part is fulfilled." 

"Remember! I repeat if this be 
one of thy inventions, thou wilt 
hang." 

"I have said what is true," said 
Desmarais, bitterly; ^and were not 
life so very pleasant to me, I would 
sooner have met the rack." 

I made no reply; but summoning 
Oswald, surrendered Desmarais to- 
his charge. I then held a hasty 
consultation with Gerald, whose mind, 
however, obscured by feelings of 
gloomy humiliation, and stunned 
perhaps by the sudden and closo 
following order of events, gave me 
but little assistance in my projects.. 
I observed his feelings with great 
pain; but that was no moment for 
wrestling with them. I saw that I 
could not depend upon his vigorous 
co-operation ; and that even if Mon- 
treuil sought him, he might want the 
presence of mind and the energy to 
detain my enemy. I changed there- 
fore the arrangement we had first 
proposed. 

^'^ I will remain here," said I, ** and 
I will instruct the old portress to^ 
admit to me any one who seeka 
audience with you. Meanwhile, Os* 
wald and yourself, if you will forgive,, 
and grant my request to that purport, 
will repair to * * * *, and informing 
the magistrate of our intelligence, 
procure such armed assistance as may 
giye battle to the pirates, should that 
be necessary, and succeed in securing 
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Montreuil; this asBistaiice may be 
indispensable; at all events, it will 
be prudent to secure it : perhaps for 
Oswald alone, the magistrates would 
not use that zeal and expedition, 
which a word of pours can com- 
mand." 

" Of mine," sjud Gerald, " say rather 
of yours; you are the lord of these 
broad lands ! " 

" Never, my dearest brother, shall 
they pass to me from their present 
owner ; but let us hasten '. now to 
execute justice, we will talk after- 
wards of friendship." 

I then sought Oswald, who, if a 



physical coward, was morally a ready, 
bustling and prompt man ; and I felt 
that I conld rely more upon him than 
I eonld at that moment upon Gerald : 
I released him therefore of his charge, 
and made Desmarais a close prisoner, 
in the inner apartment of the tower; 
I then gave Oswald the most earnest 
injunctions to procure the assistance 
we might require, and to retam with 
it as expeditiously as possible : and 
cheered by the warmth and decision 
of his answer, I saw him depart with 
Gerald, and felt my heart beat high 
with the anticipation of midnight and 
retribution. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 



The Catastrophe. 



It happened nnfortanatelj, that the 
Tnission to * * * * was indispensable. 
Tiie slender accommodation of the 
tower forbade Gerald the use of his 
^uBtomsny attendants^ and the neigh- 
bouring villagers were too few in 
number, and too ill provided with 
weapons, to encounter men cradled in 
the very lap of danger ; moreover, it 
was requisite, above all things, that no 
rumour or suspicion of our intended 
project should obtain wind, and, by 
reaching MontreuiVs ears, give him 
some safer opportunity of escape. I 
had no doubt of the sincerity of the 
Fatalist's communication, and if I had, 
the subsequent conversation I held 
with him, when Gerald and Oswald 
were gone, would have been sufficient 
to remove it. He was evidently 
deeply stung by the reflection of his 
own treachery, and singularly enough, 
with Montreuil seemed to perish all 
his worldly hopes and aspirations. 
DesmaraiSj I found, was a man of 
much higher ambition than I had 
imagined, and he had linked himself 
•closely to Montreuil, because, from 
the genius and the resolution of the 
priest, he had drawn the most 
sanguine auguries of his future power. 
As the night advanced, he grew 
visibly anxious, and, having fully 
satisfied myself that I might count 
indisputably upon his intelligence, I 
once more left him to his meditations, 
and, alone in the outer chamber, I 
collected myself for the coming event. 
I had fiiUy hoped that Montreuil 
would have repaired to the tower in 
search of Gerald, and this was the 
strongest reason which had induced 



me to remain behind : but time waned, 
he came not, and at length it grew 
so late that I began to tremble lest 
the assistance from » ♦ • * should 
not arrive in time. 

It struck the first quarter after 
eleven : in less than an hour my 
enemy would be either in my power, 
or beyond its reach ; still Gkrald and 
our allies came not — my suspense 
grew intolerable, my pulse raged with 
fever; I could not stay for two 
seconds in the same spot ; a hundred 
times had I drawn my sword, and 
looked eagerly along its bright blade. 
" Once," thought I, as I looked, " thou 
didst cross the blade of my mortal 
foe, and to my danger, rather than 
victory; years have brought skill to 
the hand which then guided thee, and 
in the red path of battle thou hast 
never waved in vain. Be stained but 
once more with human blood, and I 
will prize every drop of that blood 
beyond all the triumphs thou hast 
brought me ! " Yes, it had been with 
a fiery and intense delight that I had 
learned that Montreuil would have 
companions to his flight in lawless 
and hardened men, who would never 
yield him a prisoner without striking 
for his rescue ; and I knew enough of 
the courageous and proud temper of 
my purposed victim to feel assured 
that, priest as he was, he would not 
hesitate to avail himself of the weapons 
of his confederates, or to aid Uiem 
with his own. Then would it be 
lawful to oppose violence to his 
resistance, and with my own hand to 
deal the death-blow of retribution. 
Still as these thoughts flashed over 
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me, my heart grew harder, and my 
blood rolled more bumingly through 
my yeina. ** They come not, Gerald 
returns not/' I said, as my eye dwelt 
on the clock, and saw the minutes 
creep one after the other — "it matters 
not — HK at least shall not escape ! — 
were he ^rt by a million, I would 
single him from the herd ; one stroke 
of this right hand is all that I ask of 
life, then let them avenge him if they 
will." Thus resolved, and despairing 
at last of the return of Gerald, I left 
the tower, locked the outer door, as 
a still farther security against my 
prisoner's escape, and repaired with 
silent, but swift, strides to the beach 
by the Castle Cave. It wanted about 
half an hour to midnight ; the night 
was still and breathless, a dim mist 
spread from sea to sky, through which 
the stars gleamed forth heavily, and 
at distant intervals. The moon was 
abroad, but the vapours that sur- 
rounded her gave a watery and sick- 
lied dulness to her light, and wherever 
in the niches and hollows of the cliff, 
the shadows fell, all was utterly dark, 
and unbroken by the smallest ray: 
only along the near waves of the sea, 
and the whiter parts of the level sand 
were objects easily discernible. I 
strode to and fro, for a few minutes 
before the Castle Cave ; I saw no one, 
and I seated myself in stem vigilance 
upon a stone, in a worn recess of the 
rock, and close by the mouth of the 
Castle Cave. The spot where I sat 
was wrapt in total darkness, and I 
felt aesured that I might wait my 
own time for disclosing myself. I 
had not been many minutes at my 
place of watch before I saw the figure 
of a man approach from the left ; he 
moved with rapid steps, and once 
when he passed along a place where 
the wan light of the skies was less 
obscured I saw enough of his form 
and air to recognise Montreuil. He 
neared the Cave — he paused — ^he was 
within a few paces of me— I was about 



to rise, when another figure suddenly 
glided from the mouth of the Cave 
itsel£ 

"Ha!" cried the latter, ''it is 
Bertrand Collinot — ^Fate be kaded ! " 

Had a voice from the grave struck 
my ear, it would have scarcely amazed 
me more than that which I now heard. 
Could I believe my senses 1 the voice 
was that of Desmarais, whom I had 
left locked within the inner chamber 
of the tower. "Fly," he resumed, 
" fly instantly ; you have not a 
moment to lose — already the stem 
Morton waits thee — already the 
hounds of justice are on thy track, 
tarry not for the pirates, but begone 
at once." 

" You rave, man ! What mean 
you? the boats will be here imme- 
diately. While you yet speak me- 
thinks I can descry them on the sea. 
Something of this I dreaded when, 
some hours ago, I caught a glimpse 
of Gerald on the road to * * * *. I 
saw not the face of his companion, 
but I would not trust myself in the 
tower— yet I must await the boats — 
flight is indeed requisite, bat they 
make the only means by which flight 
is safe ! " 

"Pray, then, thou who believest, 
pray that they may come soon, or thou 
diest — ^and I with thee ! Morton is 
returned — is reconciled to his wdik 
brother. Gerald and Oswald are 
away to * * * *, for men to seize 
and drag thee to a public death. I 
was arrested — threatened ; but one 
way to avoid prison and cord was 
shown me. Curse me, Bertrand, for 
I embraced it. I told them thou 
would'st fly to-night, and with whom. 
They locked me in the inner chamber 
of the tower — Morton kept guard 
without. At length I heard him 
leave the room — I heard him descend 
the stairs, and lock the gate of the 
tower. Ha ! ha I little dreamt he of 
the wit of Jean Desmarais. Thy 
friend must scorn bolt and bar 
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Bertrand Collinot. They had not 
■searched me — I used my instruments 

thou knowest that with those 

instruments I could glide through 

«tone walls! — I opened the door — I 

-was in the outer room — I lifted the 

trapdoor which old Sir William had 

bad boarded oyer, and which thou 

iiadst so artfully and imperceptibly 

replaced, when thou wantedst secret 

intercourse with thy pupils — I sped 

4ilong the passage — came to the iron 

door — touched the spring thou hadst 

inserted in the plate which the old 

knight had placed oyer the key-hole 

— ^and haye come to repair my coward 

treachery — to save and to fly with 

thee. But, while I speak, we tread 

on a precipice. Morton has left the 

house, and is eyen now, perhaps, in 

search of thee/' 

'<Ha! I care not if he be,'' siud 
Montreuil, in a low, but haughty tone. 
^'Priest though I am, I haye not 
assumed the garb, without assuming 
also the weapon, of the layman. 
Even now I haye my hand upon 
the same sword which shone under 
the banners of Mar ; and which once, 
but for my foolish mercy, would 
haye rid me for oyer of this priyate 
foe." 

"Unsheath it now, Julian Mont- 
reuil I" said I, coming from my 
retreat, and confronting the pair. 

Montreuil recoiled seyeral paces. 
At that instant a shot boomed along 
the waters. 

''Haste, haste," cried Desmarais, 
hurrying to the wayes, as a boat, now 
winding the clifi^, became darkly 
yisible; "haste, Bertrand, here are 
BoDJean and his men— but they are 
pursued I " 

Once did Montreuil turn, as if to 
fly ; but my sword was at his breast, 
and, stamping fiercely on the ground, 
he drew his rapier, and parried and 
returned my assanlt ; but he retreated 
rapidly towards the water while he 
struck : and wild and loud came the 



yoices from the boat, which now 
touched the shore. 

" Come— come — come — ^the officers 
are upon us; we can wait not a 
moment 1 " and Montreuil, as he heard 
the cries, mingled with oaths and 
curses, yet quickened his pace towards 
the quarter whence they came. His 
steps were tracked by his blood-r- 
twice had my sword passed through* 
his flesh ; but twice had it failed my 
yengeance, and ayoided a mortal part. 
A second boat, filled also with the 
pirates, followed the first ; but then 
another and a larger yessel bore bhick 
and &st oyer the water — the rush 
and cry of men were heard on land- 
again and nearer a shot broke oyer 
the heayy air — another and another — 
a continued fire. The strand was now 
crowded with the officers of justice. 
The yessel beyond forbade escape to 
the opposite islet. There was no hope 
for the pirates but in contest^ or in 
dispersion among the clifis or woods 
on the shore. They formed their 
resolution at once, and stood prepared 
and firm, partly on their boats — 
partly on the beach around them. 
Though the officers were far more 
numerous, the strife — ^fierce, desperate, 
and hand to hand — seemed equally 
sustained. Montreuil, as he retreated 
before me, bore back into the general 
mil^, and, as the press thickened, 
we were for some moments separated. 
It was at this time that I caught a 
glimpse of Gerald; he seemed also 
then to espy me>and made eagerly 
towards me. Suddenly he was 
snatched from my yiew. The fray 
relaxed; the officers, eyidently 
worsted, retreated towards the land, 
and the pirates appeared once more 
to entertain the hope of making their 
escape by water. Probably they 
thought that the darkness of the 
night might enable them to baffle the 
pursuit of the adyerse yessel, which 
now lay expectant and passiye on the 
waye. Howeyer this be, they made 
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Bimnltaneonsly to their boats, and, 
among their numbers, I descried 
Honti-euil. I set my teeth with a 
calm and prophetic wrath. But three 
fltrokes did my good bUde make 
through that throng before I was by 
his side ; he had at that instant his 
hold upon the boat's edge, and he 
stood knee-deep in the dashing waters. 
I hud my grasp upon his shoulder, 
and my cheek touched his own as I 
hissed in his ear, ''lam with thee 
yet ! " He turned fiercely — he strove, 
but he strove in vain, to shake off my 
grasp. The boat pushed away, and 
his last hope of escape was over. At 
this moment the moon broke away 
from the misty and we saw each other 
plainly, and face to face. There 
was a ghastly, but set despair in 
Montreuil's lofty and proud counte- 
nance, which changed gradually to a 
fiercer aspect, as he met my gaze. 
Once more, foot to foot and hand to 
hand, we engaged; the increased 
light of the skies rendered the contest 
more that of skill than it had hitherto 
been, and Montreuil seemed to collect 
all his energies, and to fight with a 
steadier and a cooler determination. 
Nevertheless the combat was short. 
Once, my antagonist had the impru- 
dence to raise his arm and expose his 
body to my thrust : his sword grazed 
my cheek — I shall bear the scar to 
my grave — mine passed twice through 
his breast, and he fell, bathed in his 
blood, at my feet 

" Lift hhn I " I said, to the men 
who now crowded round. They did 
so, and he unclosed his eyes, and 
glared upon me as the death-pang 
convulsed his features, and gathered 
in foam to his lips. But his thoughts 
were not upon his destroyer, nor upon 
the wrongs he had committed, nor 
upon any solitary being in the linked 
society which he had injured. 

"Order of Jesus," he muttered, "had 
I but lived three months longer, I — '* 
. So died Julian Montreuil. 



OOVOLTTSION. 

MoKTusuiL was not the only victim io 
the brief combat of that night; seven) 
of the pirates and their pursnera 
perished, and among the bodies ve 
found Qerald. He had been pierced, 
by a shot, through the brain, and was 
perfectly lifeless when his body was 
discovered. By a sort of retribation. 
It seems that my. unhappy brother 
received his death-wound from a shot, 
fired [probably at random,] by Des- 
marais; and thus the instrument of 
the fraud he had tacitly subscribed to 
became the minister of his death. 
Nay, the retribution seemed even to 
extend to the very method by which 
Desmarais had escaped; and, as the 
reader has perceived, the subterranean 
communication which had been 
secretly reopened to deceive my uncle, 
made the path which had guided 
Gerald's murderer to the scene which 
afterwards ensued. The delay of the 
officers had been owing to private 
intelligence, previously received by 
the magistrate to whom G^erald had 
applied, of the number and force of 
the pirates, and his waiting in conse- 
quence for a mUitaiy reinforcement 
to the party to be despatched against 
them. Those of the pirates vho 
escaped the conflict escaped also the 
pursuit of the hostile vessel; they 
reached the islet, and gained their 
captain's ship. A few shots between 
the two vessels were idly exchanged, 
and the illicit adventurers reached 
the FrencVshore in safety; with them 
escaped Desmarais, and of him, from 
that hour to this, I have heard nothing 
— so capriciously plays Time with 
villains ! 

Marie Oswald has lately taken unto 
himself a noted inn on the Korih 
Road, a place eminently calculated 
for the display of his various talents; 
he has also taken unto himself a win, 
of whose tongue and temper he has 
been known {Jready to complain vith 
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no Socratlc meekness; and we may 
therefore opine that his misdeeds have 
not altogether escaped their fitting 
share of condemnation. 

Succeeding at once, by the death of 
my poor brother, to the Dbybrevx 
estates, I am still employed in re- 
building, on a yet more costly scale, 
my ancestral mansion. So eager and 
impatient is my desire for the com- 
pletion of my undertaking, that I 
allow rest neither by night or day, 
and half the work will be done by 
torch-light. With the success of this 
project terminates my last scheme of 
Ambition. 

Here, then, at the age of thirty- 
four, I conclude the history of my 
life. Whether in the star which, as I 
now write, shines in upon me, and 
which a romance, still unsubdued, has 
often dreamed to be the bright 
prophet of my fate, something of 
fdture adventure, suffering, or excite- 
ment, is yet predestined to me; or 
whether life will muse itself away in 
the solitudes which surround the home 
of my past childhood, and the scene 
of my present retreat, creates within 
me but slight food for anticipation or 
conjecture. I haye exhausted the 
sources of those feelings which flow. 



whether through the channels of 
anxiety or of hope, towards the future ; 
and the restlessness of my manhood, 
having attained its last object, has 
done the labour of time, and be- 
queathed to me the indifference of 
age. 

If love exists for me no longer, I 
know well that the memory of that 
which has been is to me far more than 
a living love is to others ; and perhaps 
there is no passion so full of tender, of 
soft, and of hallowing associations, as 
the love which is stamped by death. 
If I have borne much, and my spirit 
has worked out its earthly end in 
travail and in tears, yet I would not 
forego the lessons which my life has 
bequeathed me, even though they be 
deeply blended with sadness and 
regret. No ! were I asked what best 
dignifies the present, and consecrates 
the past; what enables us alone to 
draw a just moral from the tale of 
life ; what sheds the purest light upon 
our reason; what gives the firmest 
strength to our religion; and, whether 
our remaining years pass in seclusion 
or in action, is best fitted to soften 
the heart of man, and to elevate the 
soul to Gk)d, I would answer, with 
Lassus, it is " EXPERIENCE ! " 



THE END. 
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